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Penspringsto ready writing \ 
angle. ‘ 


~& No retarding grips nor clutches. 


Patent internal shoulder forms air- 
sealed chamber. Beeps pen cles 
eae 4 eeps tip moist. 
Lifetime? desk fountain pen set com- a > eee 
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Unseen niceties— 


assurance of matchless performance 
Sheaffers pay quick dividends. Pens and ink are saved, work 6 


Boes easier, faster, better. For they excel not alone in styling, jgontify the 
but in mechanical merit. From their patented receptacles fete’ | 
pens come lightly, without grip or hindrance —at the correct eS 
writing, angle, not at random angles—and with tips moist and 
ready. Gracious pens in settings of splendor! Qualities prized 


for a lifetime! Compare thoughtfully. You'll choose Sheaffers! 
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Pp $12up. 
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At better stores everywhere 


SHEAFFER’ 


PENS-PENCILS-DESK SETS-*SKRIP 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, Iowa, U. S. A. 


New York + + + + + ChicaZlo + + © + San Francisco 
W.A. Sheaffer Pen Co. of Can., Ltd. 169-173 Fleet St., Toronto, Ont. 
Wellington, N.Z. . Sydney, Australia . 199 Regent St., London 4 
. oReg. U.S. Pat. Of. : 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


SILVERWARE, CHINA AND GLASS 


fiighest Standards 
Moderate Prices 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 
New YORK 


Txomas B, Wetrs Luz F. Hartman F, L. AuLaN 
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RELL. 
Ma TELEPHONE 
BUILDING 
1929 


THE BELL SYSTEM IS BUILDING AHEAD OF THE GROWTH OF THE COUNTRY 


This is the telephone’s job and goal 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue United States is developing 
a new civilization. The telephone 
is an indispensable element in it. 
The Bell System is building ahead of 
the growth of this civilization. In 1929 
the telephone budget for land and build 
ings is 4 million dollars, with new build- 
ings rising in 200 cities. New equipment 
for central offices will cost 142 millions; 
exchange lines 120 millions; toll lines 
119 millions. 

The Bell System’s total expenditure 
for plant and service improvements this 
year will be 559 million dollars. 


This outlay is required because 
the telephone is a universal ser- 
vant of this democracy. Business 
uses it to create more prosperity. Homes 
use it for comfort and protection, for 
keeping friendships alive and enriching 
life. Its general use enables each per- 
sonality to extend itself without regard 
to distance. 

The telephone ideal is that anyone, 
anywhere, shall be able to talk quickly 
and at reasonable cost with anyone, 
anywhere else. There is no standing still 
in the Bell System. 
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I want to subscribe to your magazine, beginning l 
with the September issue, described above. Please | 
bill me-$4.00 for 1 Year. ($6.00 for 2 Years.) | 
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ONE GOD OR MANY? Aldous Huxley 


The author of Point Counter Point was never more brilliant than in 
this skeptical study of the ebb and flow of religions. Mr. Huxley 
arrives at the astonishing conclusion that the modern world 
craves more gods to worship. 


IT PAID TO BE A BARGAIN WIFE Anonymous 


She was a feminist, a modern. She married on a fifty-fifty basis 
and combined her home duties with a job. Her marriage went to 
pieces — and yet she does not regret the philosophy of life which 
most observers would say had led her husband and herself to 
shipwreck. She tells the story of her married life and explains 
why she has not recanted. 


UPROOTED AMERICANS Eugene Bagger 


There are thousands of Americans living more or less permanently 
in Europe. Why do they stay there, what do they gain by staying, 
what do they lose? One of their number discusses frankly the 
pros and cons of expatriation. 


IS THE WOMAN’S CLUB DYING? Anna Steese Richardson 


At the present rate it may soon be as obsolete as the horse and 
buggy. Writing out of long and nation-wide acquaintance with 
the club movement, Mrs. Richardson points out the reasons for 
its perplexing decline. 


Other Notable Features Include: 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street, New York 


THE PATIENT'S DILEMMA 
by Dr. Josep CoLiins 


THE OTHER PROHIBITION COUNTRY 
by Ruera Cuitpg Dorr 
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Here you are in your own bath- 

room. A place for everything, and 

everything in its place. Hot water 

always, a good mirror, and a fresh 

package of Gillette Blades on the 

shelf. Then it’s easy to get your 
full measure of comfort. 


A chilly morning in the mountains. 
And a mirror from your shaving kit 
tacked to a tree. A wind-burnt, sun- 
burnt face with perhaps a two-day 
beard. Then it's pissin to remember 
that you took along a fresh pack of 
Gillette Blades for comfort. 


..» you can’t expect as smooth a shave 


HETHER you shave quietly 

V V and luxuriously at home; 
or strenuously, over the shoulders 
of other harassed travelers in a 
Pullman washroom; or primi- 
tively in camp, with the cold lake 
for your wash basin —no matter 
how different the shaving condi- 
tions may be—put a fresh Gil- 
lette Blade. in your holder and 
you're sure of a smooth, com- 
fortable shave. 

Your guarantee of this unchang- 
ing comfort is the careful honing, the 
delicate stropping that Gillette’s mar- 
velous machines give every blade. 
No human hand, however expert, 
however patient or tireless, could 
ever work such comfort into a blade. 

And Gillette goes one step further. 
It sets aside almost half of all its 


But you can count on your 
Gillette Blade to give you a 
comfortable shave anywhere 


blade department workers to do 
nothing but inspect your blades— 
and rewards with a bonus the end- 


THE only individual in history, ancient 
or modern, whose picture and signature 
are found in every city and town, in every 
countty in the world, is King C. Gillette. 
This picture and signature are universal 
sign-language for a perfect shave. 


less search for any blade that may be 
below par. 


You see, eight out of ten men in 
America shave with a Gillette and 
expect every Gillette Blade to do its 
duty. So every blade Aas to be good, 
no matter how difficult the condi- 
tions it goes up against — hard water, 
cold water, tough beards, tender 
skins, slapdash lather —a dozen vary- 
ing conditions that affect the com- 
fort of your shave. Conditions change 
—the blade doesn’t. That’s why you 
can always slip a fresh Gillette Blade 
in your razor and enjoy a swift, sure 
shave wherever you are. Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 


Gillette 
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Are You Sufficienily Educated? 


| Eigen G you means drawing you out, 
revealing something within you that you 
may not have known you possessed. As long as 
you live you will be drawn out,—educated more 
and more by persons, facts, points of view. 
You can by your own effort hasten and 
broaden your education. As long as you live, 
you should become constantly a more real 
person, dealing with more facts, acquiring more 
vital points of view and a fuller background. 


Whether you do so for the intrinsic pleasure to 
you, or for the social value to your friends, or 
for the financial reward, or for greater public 
service you should educate yourself consist- 
ently and continuously. 

Attractive courses are prepared especially 
for study at home. Every intelligent person 
can be benefited by some of them. Columbia 
University invites you to inquire about them, 
and to enroll for courses that seem suited to 
your needs, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Chemistry 
Child Psychology 
Classics 
Composition 
Dramatic 
English 
Various Languages 
Lyric Poetry 
Contemporary Novel 
Drafting 
Drama 
Drawing and Painting 
Economics 
Economic Geography 
English 
English Literature 


Accounting 

Algebra 

American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Astronomy 

Banking 

Biblical Literature 
Biology 

Botany 

Business Administration 
Business Englis! 
Business Law 
Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 


N thiscountry we are in the midst of an adult 
education movement. University home 
study courses are one of the important factors 
in this progressive movement, for they offer 
expert guidance under educators qualified to 
direct. 

Our courses have been prepared by our in- 
structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essen- 
tial to the full understanding of each subject 
is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed 
to permit adaptation to the individual needs 
of the student. Everyone who enrolls for a 
Columbia .course is personally taught by a 
member of the University teaching staff. Spe- 
cial arrangements can be made for group study. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 


Essay Writing 
ily em History 
Fire Insurance 
French 

Geometry 
German 
Government. 
Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

History 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 
Latin 

Library Service 
Literature 


Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 
Mathematics 
Personnel Administration 
Philosophy 
Photoplay Composition 
Payehok 
chology 
Era tine in Business 
lic Speaking 
Religion 
Secretarial Studies 
Short Story Writing 
Slide Rule 
Sociology 
Spanish, etc., etc. 


The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 
coupon is printed below for -your convenience. 
If youcare towritea letter briefly outlining your 
educational interests our instructors may be 
able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention sub- 
jects which.are of interest to you, even if they 
are not listed here, as additions to the courses 
offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study Department 

has prepared courses covering the equivalent of four 
years of High School study. This complete High School 
or College Preparatory training is available to those who 
can not undertake class room work. We shall be glad to 
send you our special bulletin upon request. 


by 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested 


in the following subject: 


Harper’s 8-29 
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Henry Seidel Canby Heywood Dorothy 


Ie costs you nothing to join 


GREAT many people (we know) 
| have been on the verge of joining the 
| Book-of-the-Month Club, but have 
Yq] neglected to do so largely through 
oversight. This special offer is made, frankly, to 
overcome this procrastination by making it worth 
while for you not to delay longer. We suggest 
simply that you get full information at once 
about what the Book-of-the-Month Club does 
for you, and then decide once for all whether 
you want to join. The mere fact that over 
100,000 judicious book-readers already belong to 
the organization—that they represent the elite of 
the land in every profession and every walk of 
life—that not a single one was induced to join 
by a salesman or by personal solicitation of any 
kind, but did so after simply reading the facts 
about what the Club does for book-readers—all 
these are indications that it is worth your while 
at least to get these facts as quickly as possible, 
and then (if you want to) join and get your first 
book free. You assume no obligation in sending 
the coupon below for full information. 


Christopher 
Broun Canfield Morley White 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


William Allen 


THE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


—and now you get 


First Book FREE! 


Six distinguished foreign au- 
thors now serve as_an Inter- 
national Advisory Committee 
for the Book - of - the - Month 
Club. The function the indivi- 
dualsin this foreign group per- 
formisto keep our judges ad- 
vised about what they consider 
the significant new books pub- 
lished abroad, each in his own 
country. The Committee con- 
sists of: 


FOR ENGLAND: 


H. G. Wells 
and 


Arnold Bennett 


FOR FRANCE: 
André Maurois 


FOR GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA: 
Thomas Mann 
and 
Arthur Schnitzler 


FOR SCANDINAVIA: 
Sigrid Undset 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 33 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost, a booklet out- 
lining how the Book-of-the-Month Club 
operates. This request involves me in no obli- 
gation to subscribe to your service. 


Books shipped to Canadian members through 
Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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NKNOWN 


N days gone by some of the 
world’s best literature lin- 
gered unacclaimed after its first 
Sometimes it was 
many years before the praise 
of competent critics reached the 
public ear, and the unknown 


publication. 


author started into fame. 


The unknown author of to-day 
has a better chance. The book- 
loving public is on the watch 
for him, scanning the pages of 
the critical journals in order 
not to miss the rising of a star 


upon the literary horizon. 


Praise in 


ORDER FORM. 


HARPER & BROS., 49, East 33rd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen, 
Enclosed please find $5.00, for which send 
Harper's Magazine and the Literary Supple- 
ment of the London Times to the address below. 


Post Office Giid: Stale: ssa esis scakasae 


The most famous of all critical 
journals is “The Times” (of 
London) Literary Supplement. 
its columns is the 


AUTHORS 


highest honour for which a 
new author can wish, for it is 
known to be absolutely inde- 
pendent and impartial, and its 
reviewers (though anonymous, 
according to the rule of “ The 
Times’) are the most famous 
authors and critics of the day. 


“‘ The Times ” Literary Supple- 
ment gives the best and soundest 
review of every new book 
of any interest or importance, 
wherever published. Its weekly 
leading article on some subject 
of current interest ; its complete 
bibliography ; its notes on 
sales, and other special features, 
make it eagerly read by thou- 
sands of discerning booklovers 
in all parts of the world. 


Che Cimes 


(OF LONDON) 


LITERARY 


SUPPLEMENT 


A Separate & Complete Weekly Journal 
SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


The yearly subscription price of the Literary 
Supplement of the London Times is $4.20. This 
price includes postage for delivery of the copy 
direct from the publishers to your address. If 
you wish, you may accept the special offer now 
being made (to U.S. and Canadian subscribers only) 
of a subscription for both Harper’s Magazine and 
the Literary Supplement for one year each for only 
$5.00 (full value $8.20). Your order for the Literary 
Supplement of the London Times, or for the 
special Harper club offer, should be sent to Harper 
& Brothers, 49, East 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
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The House of Harper Here, Miss Loring will t5 


is most conveniently lo- 
cated, where Jane Loring 
can receive your orders 
and dash out right into 
the midst of the Shop- 
ping District to execute 
them promptly. 


be glad to hear from 
Harper readers, wherever 
you may be this sum- 
mer, and if you come to 
New York, she will be 
delighted to be of service 
to you. 
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Established 1832 
PHILADELPHIA 


Wedding Gifts 


Pearl Necklaces, Polished Girdle Diamonds, Magnificent Jewels, 
Jeweled Watches, Silver Dinner and Tea Services, Chests of 
Silver, and Mahogany Hall Clocks are superlative Gifts. 
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Hundreds of inexpensive Gifts may be found in the Gift 
Salon, including Lamps of many kinds, Desks and 
Tables of Mahogany and Walnut, Italian Pot- 
tery, Flower and Fruit Bowls, Vases, etc. 


Gifts from this Establishment carry prestige 
distinction and appreciation 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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°WHERE TO SHOP 


For Vacation Days 


HIS scow is amphibious — when the derrick has filled it with 

sand, it may be floated out to sea and the derrick made to 
dump its load! The scow is of wood, painted green; the derrick 
turns, of course, and works easily. A great plaything! 2114” long, 
$3.25. Postpaid. 


TS order anything 
shown in this Sec- 
tion, or anything else 
for that matter, sim- 
ply write Jane Loring 
of Harpers Maaa- 
ZINE, 49 East 38rd 
Street, New York 
City, telling her what 
you want and where 
you wish the things 
sent, and_ enclosing 
your check for the 
amount. 


HE Jig Saw Puzzle is having a new vogue, and if you 

haven’t already succumbed to this popular pastime, you 
doubtless will soon, for it’s proving contagious. We suggest it 
for the inevitable rainy days during vacation, for an evening’s 
entertainment, and, of course, asa splendid gift for a ‘‘shut-i in. 
They come in a wide range of sizes and subjects: Fairy tale pic- 
tures for children, comprising 50 pieces and priced at $1.00; 
Coaching scenes from Dickens, 150 pieces, $3.00; Hunt scenes 
(as illustrated, and particularly interesting because of their 
bright colors), 250 pieces, $5.00; Landscapes, Marines, Animal 
and Humorous subjects are a few of the most popular. You may 
choose one with as few as 50, or as many as 1500 pieces; they are 
English-made, and very good. Please add 15 cents for postage! 


NOTHER fine sand toy is this Caterpillar tractor. Wooden, of 
course, with a tin shovel in the wagon, it may be pulled all 
over the beach. 10’ long, $2.75. Postpaid. 


UMMER time means 

picnic time, and we 
were pleased to find two 
luncheon cases most rea- 
sonably priced. The tin 
sandwich box, nicely fin- 
ished with Duco in blue, 
red or green, contains a 
thermos bottle and has 
space for a light and sim- 
ple lunch. Containing a 44 
pint bottle, the box is 
priced at $2.25; with a 
pint bottle, at $2.50. Post- 
paid. 

The other case is_ of 
black simulated leather 
and contains service for 
two, plates, cups, knives, 
forks and spoons, a sand- 
wich box, pepper and salt 
containers, can opener — 
and there is space for a 
thermos bottle. All very 
neat, and quite adequate. 
$8.50. Postpaid. 


HE clock in this leather satchel-shaped case is none other 

than a dependable alarm, which makes it the ideal travelling 
clock. The case, which measures 4” long x 314” high, may be had 
in tan, red or royal blue, and the clock comes with a black face, 
priced at $13.50, or with a radium dial, priced at $15.00. 
Postpaid. 


Any Article on this page may be purchased through our Shopping Bureau 
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SWHERE TO SHOP 


A box of Sherry confections... 


when it’s a matter of good taste. $8. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


PARCEL POST EXTRA 
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VACATION GIFT BOXES 


the book of the moment. . . two packs of smooth, 


easy-to-handle Sherry bridge cards. Three gracious gift gestures, 


in one compact Sherry holiday presentation... 


5th Ave. at 35th . . . Madison Ave. at 62nd ... 300 Park Ave . . . 750 Sth Ave. 


Jane Loring’s Shopping Service 


“Toe design for this solid brass candle 
holder was suggested by an old New 
England sleigh harness, and it is most 
charming for an Early American room. 
In the style shown, for three candles, 
$4.00; in a similar style, for five candles, 
$5.00. Both measure 15” long. Express 
charges collect. 


DECANTER of oak, bound with bands 

of brass, seems essentially masculine, 
and pleasantly reminiscent of its native 
France. It stands 14” high and is priced 
at $8.75. Sent Parcel Post charges collect. 
We advise making it water-tight before 
entrusting any more precious liquid to its 
keeping! 

Reading from the bottom up on this high- 
ball glass, there is pictured first a rooster, 
then a pig, next a donkey, and at the top a 
camel. And, as a parting shot, on the very 
bottom of the glass, a monkey! The mean- 
ing is self-explanatory, and the glass pro- 
vides a lot of fun. $1.50. Parcel Post 
charges collect. 


VY balls, how lovely they look 

hanging in a window, filled with 
water and some growing vine, and 
eatching and reflecting the light! 
These are priced at $1.75 each. 
Parcel Post charges collect. 


SWHERE TO SHOP 


Suggestions for the Summer Hostess 


FRoM among the wealth of gleaming brass and copper ina 
fascinating shop in a lower East side basement, we finally CG 
chose this copper mug, which is as interesting as it is good- a’ 


DLESTICKS of Venetian glass are a veritable objet 
art. So fine and graceful, in delicate amber with sea-blue 


looking. It is an exact copy of an old Prayer Mug used in bands at the top and bottom, these will lend beauty wherever 
Hebrew devotions. The mugs are used to wash the hands before they are placed. 10” high, $20.65 the pair, including packing 
meals, being held by one handle to pour water on one hand, while charges. Express charges collect. 


saying a prayer, then by 
the other handle to pour 
water on the other hand. 
This fine reproduction has 
the lovely glow of old cop- 
per, the lines are grace- 
ful and the two handles 
unusual — altogether a 
charming piece, and espe- 
cially beautiful when filled 
with flowers. Pewter-lined, 
it stands 6” high, 7” 
across the top, and is most 
reasonably priced at $5.00. 
Postpaid. 


OR service al frese 

boon to both hostess and guest. The trays are enameled bright uniforms, they are very gay and, to our mind, would be 
metal, 9’ x 11’, and come packed six to a box, one each of blue, charming as place markers at the table, to hold nuts or candies. 
red, yellow, green, lavender and salmon pink, for $5.75. Postpaid. In the six figures shown, $1.75 each. Postpaid. 


VERY smart and at- 
tractive little import- 

ing shop is showing these 
irresistible bottle stoppers. 
The Waiter, the Cabby 
and the wicked old Monk 
all have corks in their 
necks, and their garments 
serve to conceal the bot- 
tles. Very novel and amus- 
ing — a fine idea for that 
difficult summer_ hostess 
gift! $6.00 each. Postpaid. 


HESE dapper drummers, hand-carved and hand-painted, 


individual trays in pretty colors are a serve as holders for the popular colored matches. In their 
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ERE are tie-backs for your summer curtains, all ready to 
use, and as fresh and dainty ascan be. Of glazed chintz in 
flower designs, with rosettes and bindings of plain chintz, with 
violet and yellow, or rose and blue predominating; or of oil- 
cloth, in either a check or dot, with a plain binding and a 
tailored bow, in green and white, blue and white, or red and 
white. $1.50 a pair. Parcel Post charges collect. 


HAE you seen Aunt Jemimy’s recipe book? Authentic 
Southern recipes, obtained from an old slave, have been 
written in rhyme in Southern dialect, and printed in a little 
booklet, appropriately and amusingly illustrated. They would 
make unique place cards for a summer dinner party, and, mailed 
in the matching envelope, serve as a pleasant little remembrance 
for one’s hostess. 40 cents each. Postpaid. 


AT stands to keep our hats in shape, and now hat eovers to 

keep them free from dust! Of transparent Argentine 
cloth, in pastel colors bound in a contrasting shade, to match 
the popular dress covers. Of course they won’t cover a large 
“picture” hat, but are splendid for all average or small hats. 
75 cents each. Parcel Post charges collect. 


PLAYTHINGS from MAYFAIR 


for the Home, the Out-Doors, and Beach 


SHADOW BALL 


| 


A new delightful way to 
fast and pleasant exer- 
cise... for boys and _ girls. 
Shadow Ball is unsurpassed for 
developing the muscles and 
training the eyes. 


The inflated ball is covered with 
leather and attached by an elas- 
tic to head band. The Ball is 
gently struck with the fists. 
Cannot hurt your face if you 
miss the ball. 


Outfit Complete 
$3.50 postpaid 


CIGARETTE EJECTING PISTOL — looks exactly 
like a small size automatic police pistol. A press of the 
trigger ejects a cigarette instead of a bullet. Parcel Post 
anywhere........ . $1.50 


Send for our free Summer 
and Fall Catalogs 


 PMaytair Playthings Stores 
| 741 Fifth Avenue, 9 East 57th Street, N.Y. 


Handmade Sterling Silver, Flatware, 
Jewelry and Pewter 


334” high, 534” 


across the top 


$15.00 


Pewter Comport 
designed by 
Just ANDERSEN 


The Danish and Swedish Silversmiths, Inc. 
159 West 57th Street Tel: Circle 10,000 New York City 


No. PC430—A_ Rus- 
sian hand hammered 
brass or copper coffee 
set, pewter lined, and 
made for actual use. A 
gift that will delight the 
most sophisticated. 
Capacity 8 cups. Tray 
12” in diameter. Set 
complete $7.75. 


Antiques and Reproductions in Brass, Copper, 
Pewter and Iron 


B. PALESCHUCK 
“The House of Metal Ware” 


22 Allen Street New York City 
Send for catalog P1 
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A Surprise! 


I’m a brand new shoe rack — 
just born! 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 9=“w Ss 


Sizes-20 and 24 inches () 2 
fC 


Wouldn’t you love to receive me 
in your mail some morning? 


I’m collapsible — 


I fold up flat! 
And I have 


such a shining 
nickel face! 


Put me on the back of your closet door — 
TVll hold your shoes firmly. Send 
$1.50 now and I’Il come prepaid. 


You'll be so surprised 


and delighted! 
PHILIP HALL 
38 East 49th Street, New York 


Iron Flower 


Pot Brackets 
Hinged 
10% inches long 
$1.50 each 
1314 inches long 
$2.00 each 
Sent Postpaid 


Mitteldorfer Straus 
245 Fifth Avenue New York City 


WRITE FOR WHOLESALE CATALOG 


Special Furniture Offer 


charming 
Oval Top 
END TABLE 
with 
Book Trough 


Mahogany finished 23” 
high-14” wide-25” long. 


$7.50 


Express Collect 
Slightly larger Oval Top 
End Table with Book 
Trough and Shelf. 

$9 Express Collect. 


Oliver A. Olson 
COMPANY | 
Broadway at 79th Street, N. Y. 


Jane Loring’s Shopping 
Suggestions 


BOOK-PLATE is something every book lover wants, and 

here are three delightful pen-and-ink designs. The plates 
a 314” x 4” and are priced at $1.10 the box of 50. Post- 
paid. 


REN’T _ these 
dolls ador- 
able? French 
peasant boy and 
girl, they are of 
felt, with cloth 
faces, hand-made 
and hand-painted. 
The girl wears a 
green dress with 
white apron, cap 
and ruffles, the 
boy has gray 
trousers and a 
blue blouse and 
cap; both have 
red wooden shoes! 
They stand 24” 
high, and would 
win the heart of 
any child, and in- 
deed, of a great 
many grown-ups. 
$6.00 each. Ex- 
press charges 
collect. 


OW to carry perfume about, in either a hand-bag or suit 
case, is a major problem in feminine packing, and whatever 
one does, there is usually some perfume spilled. These smart 
containers of galalith ware, in solid or variegated colors, offer 
the best solution we know. ‘There is a glass vial inside which 
one fills, then screws tight into the bottom part of the case. The 
top fits in with a cork and the perfume pours drop by drop 
through a little opening one pushes to allow it to come out. 
And of course the galalith top fits tight over that. Very simple 
and safe. Holds enough for a week or so, and is very smart for 
a hand bag. 214” long, $3.00. Postpaid. 
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For Sportsmen and 
Sportswomen 


HE latest convenience in automobile accessories is the mirror 

with the clock attached, and if you want to be among the 
first to enjoy this improved arrangement, you may do so by 
getting one of these and attaching it to any car you wish. The 
clock is guaranteed, an 8-day, Swiss movement, and the mirror 
is 6” long. Complete, $10.00. Postpaid. 


ERE is another ‘‘battery-less” flashlight. Just fitting 
comfortably in the hand, continued pressure on the handle 
charges it, and it gives you a good light as long as you press the 
handle. The exterior is non-corrosive, and all in all it is a fine 
thing to have on hand, especially if one is off the beaten track. 
$5.00. Postpaid. 


i ee newest contribution to the grand old game of golf is 
Gofskor, a slim, watch-like score keeper which is good-look- 
ing, easy to work and absolutely accurate. Doing away with 
pencil and scorecard, Gofskor records each separate hole, and at 
the same time totals your strokes, so you always know how 
many you stand at any hole. Really the ideal gift or prize for 
the golfer. In several styles, chromium plate, $12.50, white 
gold filled, green gold filled, or sterling silver, $20.00; in a 
modernistic design of inlay enamel on sterling silver, $35.00; 
solid gold $125.00. All nicely boxed and fully guaranteed for 
one year. 


Winthrop Reproductions of 
Early American Furniture 


A colonial Wing Chair 
of very pleasing pro- 
portions. This chair 
comes coveredin 
denim or customer 
may supply uphol- 
stery material. Four 
and one half yards 
50” or 6 yards 36” 
goods are required. 


Price 
$49.50 


PRICES SUBJECT 
TO SPECIAL DIS- 
COUNTS DURING 
AUGUST 
KINDLY WRITE 
FOR DETAILS 


Fireside Wing 
Chair No. 5609 


Size (overall) 45” high, 31” wide, 30” deep 


You may send $20.00 deposit with order, balance when chair is 
received, or check for full amount. Safe arrival of Winthrop 


pieces is assured. 


Folders descriptive of the Winthrop Line of early American 
Reproductions of Furniture (also Banjo clocks) will gladly be 
sent. Kindly specify pieces of particular interest. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE COMPANY 


424 Park Sq. Bldg., Dept. P. 


Vegetable Dish 
Price $15.00 


Boston, Mass. 


Plymouth Pewter Co. 
Subsidiary of 


Winthrop Furniture Co. 


424 Park Sq. Bidg. 
Boston, Mass. 


Portfolio gladly sent on request. 


Write Dept. K. 


Scroll-Leaf Bracket 


and Pot 


Our newest, most graceful Ivy 
pot and bracket. Hand- 
wrought iron scroll bracket, 
18” ‘high, done in rust finish, 
with leaf in verde green. 
Equipped with an unglazed, 
hand-turned pot 644” high, in 
terra cotta shade. No. 802 
sent complete postpaid for 
$4.75. 


“Through Your Neighborhood 
Shop — Or Direct” 


The 
TREASURE CHEST 


Asheville, N. C. 


unusual iron door-stop 


amusing, even a bit 
pert, this modern 
wire-hair will guard 
your door faithfully. 
$4.50 including 
| postage. at fine 
shops or direct. 
write for catalog. 


pitt petri, importer 


378 delaware ave. 


incorporated 
buffalo, new york 
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“Titth Avenue” 
EXCLUSIVE PERSONAL STATIONERY 


LIKE DIE ENGRAVING 


LUSTROUS RAISED LETTERS (NOT PRINTED) 
MONOGRAM or NAME and ADDRESS 
“FIFTH AVENUE” stationery must not be confused with the ordinary 
printed kind. Our NGRAJV ” effect is produced by a patented 
process and has the rich and di. clive appearance of die engraving 

with an added lustre that enhances its beauty. 
ANTIQUE RIPPLE FINISH PAPER, Club Size 6% x 5% 
100 SINGLE SHEETS and 100 Envelopes, lettered, and $ 
100 plain sheets OR 100 folded Sheets and 100 Enve- 2] 
lopes lettered)... 0. ow eh ee ee ee 
Paper — French Grey, White, Buff, Blue $ 
MONARCH SIZE, 74% x 10%. White or Grey Bond 2 
Paper. 100 Sheets and 75 Envelopcs, all lettered . a 
NOTE SIZE, 6 x 9 Bond Paper. White or Grey. $ 
100 Single Sheets and 100 Envelopes marked and 100 2 
Plain Sheets... 2... 1... 2.2... eee eae 
MARKING COLORS: Black, blue, or jade green. 
Sent postpaid within a week. Enclose check or M.O. West of Miss. add 
10% FOR EXTRA POSTAGE. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Free Sample Package mailed upon request 
FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS, Inc. 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. ‘‘H-8’’, New York 
Visit our showroom, N. W. Cor. 42nd St. and Fifth Avenue 
Interi 
i RPIOFP . 4. 4 
Decorati 
ay Study at Home 
Practical Training by delightful method 
conducted by leading authorities. Color 
harmony, fabrics, period and modernis- 
tic styles, furniture arrangement, cur- 
tains and all fundamentals. Cultural 
or complete professional preparation. 
Send for FREE Booklet 
Home Study Course - - - Booklet 14-G 
Resident Course - - « « « Booklet14-R 
New York ScHoo. of InreR10R DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 
A NEW BOOKLET 
illustrating gift suggestions in 
° 
China and Glass 
will be sent on request 
RICH & FISHER, INC. 
14 East 48th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Hot Weather Shopping 


Seaside cottage, mountain cabin, country 
house, ranch; en route by land or sea; at 
home or abroad; even a city apartment — 
wherever and however you spend your 
summer, you do not wish to be bothered 
with shopping. 


New shoes for the baby, a 
wedding gift, extra maid’s aprons, the 
latest “‘best seller,” anything at all Jane 
Loring will gladly attend to for you if you 
will drop her a note—and a check — at 
Harpers Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


Nor need you. 


Novelties 


FRENCH twine box, hand-painted in blue, red, green, or 

yellow, is so decorative you can keep it right out in sight 
and thus have your twine handy whenever you want it. The 
box is 314” high and 414” in diameter, contains a ball of stout 
twine which comes out through a hole in the top, and is priced 
at $3.00, plus 25 cents for postage outside New York City. 


HIS horse ash tray, or small candy dish, and ornamental 

elephant are both of crackle glaze pottery with turquoise 
blue decorations, and are designed by the same artist. Ele- 
phants are extremely popular, and this one is small enough to 
be used as a paper weight, if you like to put your ornaments to 
some use. 414” long x 34” high. Both are priced at $2.50, 
plus 15 cents postage. 


F you have ever pricked your fingers trying to extract a pin 

from some sort of container on your desk, you will appreciate 
the Magnet Pin Bird, a novelty which is as useful as it is amus- 
ing. A little wooden container, representing a hollowed tree 
log, holds the pins, while the painted wooden bird whose legs 
consist of springs and whose beak is magnetized, when bent 
over, will bob up with a pin hanging from his beak! 334’ high, 
$1.10. Postpaid. 
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gcause the Literary Guild has reduced the price of 

the best new books so much—it is almost im- 

possible for you to believe that quality has been 
maintained, Unless you know exactly how the Guild 
has made this great saving possible, it is only natural 
for you to assume that the books are cheaply printed 
or poorly bound or that they are inferior in content, 

othing could be further from the truth, but in the 

face of the tremendous saving offered to subscribers, 
only a complete understanding of how that saving is 
brought about, can explain what appears to be an 
impossibiliry. 

dat once for these facts. Without them your 
conception of the Literary Guild will always be in- 
complete. We want you to know how it is possible 
for Carl Van Doren and his assistants to select the 
best new books before publication, and how the Guild 
can afford to have these titles specially bound—for 
amembers only—for the single small subscription fee 
which includes all postage as well. 

Ic is not enough to tell you that the Guild’s past 
selections ‘include such expensive and eminently suc- 
cessful books as Macic Istanp, Meer Generac 
Grant, An AntHotocy or Wortp Poetry and 
Rounp Up. You know that books of this kind can be 
cheaply printed on cheap paper—even in paper covers 

or a very low price. To fully undcneand how the 
Guild issues books of this unquestionably high stand- 


: Beeause the GUILD 
¥ Saving IS So Great You 
Must Have All the Facts 


ard in special editions that equal the trade edition in 
every way and often surpass it—you must see behind 
the scenes. 

A new booklet has been prepared for book-lovers 
who want this information, It tells the complete 
story of the Guild and its books. It explains the 
economy frankly and truthfully and points out the 
value of membership in this great literary movement. 

You are intrested: in the best books of the day. You 
want them in your home. This brochure will explain 
the easiest and most economical way of putting them 
there, Mail the coupon for your copy today. 


THE LITERARY GUILD 
Dept. 89-H. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Se el at Jon) SRE en ear ne Rg tn ms Md Ne Gad a a Be 


Tue Literary Guitp, Dept. 89-H. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


You may send a copy of your new booklet free 
and without obligation to me. 
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Mention of Harper's Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 
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GCE Means 


Take Along A Book on-yourVacation 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


By HARRY HANSEN 


Literary Editor of the New York World 


OOKS of midsummer 
show a wide variety, 
with light novels and 

B detective and mystery 

€li| stories prominent 

*\i| among the new publica- 
BARR tions. It should be easy 
to suit the wishes of 

those who seek a book for their vacation 
reading and who do not wish to be burdened 
with heavy tomes. In suggesting in an 
earlier issue books for summer reading I seem 
to have overlooked an important element. 

A woman reader writes: “You seem eager to 

find books that fit the pocket (of the males) 

but you give no warning of books with colors 

that are likely to run. I have just had a 

book bound in brilliant blue run all over a 

tan frock. Don’t you realize that the cover 

may be most important to a woman?” Un- 
fortunately a knowledge of dye-stufis is not 

a part of reviewing; neither is interior deco- 

rating, although it ought to be, in view of the 

fact that some people want books which look 

well on their shelves. However, here’s a 

blue book that won’t run—The Wave, by 

Evelyn Scott. The first publication of a new 

house—Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith 

—it is one of those solidly built, ambitious 

books which seem to despise the modern 

trend toward words of one syllable and sen- 
tences of short, jerky ejaculations. The 

Wave is a novel about Civil War times in 

which the War is the power that moves the 

tale. The author seems to have wished to 
present a picture of America as a whole; how 
men felt, thought, and acted in Civil War 
times, and to what purpose lived their little 
day. To do so she has fallen back on in- 
dividuals, and called up a company of men 


MOE 


and women as big as that which moves 
through War and Peace. Soldiers and 
civilians, young and old, darkies and whites, 
spinsters, girls, men in battle and on the out- 
skirts of it, thinking about themselves, about 
the War, about the big and little events that 
affect their lives. But the book is not 
mainly about great catastrophes. It seems 
to seek out the individual, bore into his soul, 
reveal the workings of his mind. We see the 
great and the little—Lee, Grant, Lincoln, 
John Wilkes Booth—we follow their cogita- 
tions. An immense panorama unfolds—but 
it is the panorama of the mind. Each act is 
clearly visualized; all its implications are set 
down; deliberately the author describes not 
only what a man does but how he feels when 
doing it. The book must be over three 
hundred thousand words long, which means 
that its subject matter either carries the 
reader before it or completely swamps him. 
For me the interest was sustained splendidly. 
The Civil War has many books in it; it is an 
episode, or an epoch, in American history 
that will be interpreted anew again and 
again, as authors grasp its sweep and power. 
Last year, at this time, came John Brown’s 
Body. Once Henry Ward Beecher wrote a 
book as voluminous as this about Civil War 
times—Norwood. But it can be compared 
only in size. Miss Scott’s work must win 
great respect. 

Books of seafaring life seem to be few this 
summer. E. Keble Chatterton, who writes 
entertainingly on any number of marine sub- 
jects—he is credited with twenty-eight books 
to date—has just published On the High Seas, 
filled with adventure from the days of piracy 
to those of mystery ships. (Lippincott.) 
The story of the Mary Celeste is probably of 
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perennial interest, hence The Great Mary 
Celeste Hoax by Laurence J. Keating, which 
goes into detail regarding that famous 
mystery, ought to be excellent vacation read- 
ing. For fifty years the Mary Celeste was 
talked about by seafaring men as the un- 
solved puzzle of the ocean, for she was 
brought into Gibraltar absolutely undam- 
aged, without a soul on board, apparently 
having been abandoned at sea. Mr. Keat- 
ing clears up the mystery, but I doubt that 
he will put it to sleep. 
(Houghton, Mifflin 
Co.) The Blocking of 
Zeebrugge by Capt. 
Alfred F. B. Car- 
penter is not fiction, 
but fact. It is the 
detailed story of this 
hazardous enterprise, 
one of the great feats 
of the War, told with 
much exactness. 
(Houghton, Mifflin 
Co.) 


THE STUDY OF A 
GREAT CITY 


Charles Edward 
Merriam is a profes- 
sor of political science 
in the University of 
Chicago who has had 
practical experience 
in Chicago municipal 
politics both as alder- 
man and as a candi- 
date for mayor. His book, Chicago, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, is an im- 
partial study of the political and social 
make-up of Chicago, from the standpoint of a 
keen analyst of affairs. Here the under- 
world and the upper world get their share of 
blame for lax enforcement of the laws. Mer- 
riam describes the two cities, Chicago of the 
“big fix,” the graft and corruption that gets 
all the publicity, and Chicago of the builders, 
the men and women who go steadily forward 
and who will leave their mark. But he 
makes plain the alliance between the under- 
world and the upper world—sometimes un- 
derstood, more often unrecognized. The 
public, as well as the interests, are to blame 
for the toleration of abuses and for the con- 
ventional code which permits certain dis- 
honest practices to pass unnoticed. The 
place of liquor in law enforcement, the rule of 
gangsters, corruption in high places, the 


A new photograph of Julian Street who has written a 
new book, ‘‘ Where Paris Dines”’ 


place foreign influences have in local govern- 
ment are considered by Professor Merriam in 
this able, distinguished work, which should 
be read by every serious observer of Ameri- 
can political conditions. 


MORE HANDY-SIZE BOOKS 


To the series of reprints called the World’s 
Classics, which are issued by the Oxford 
University Press at a very reasonable figure, 
there have recently been added the following: 
Joseph Andrews by 
Henry Fielding, with 
an introduction com- 
paring Richardson 
and Fielding by L. 
Rice-Oxley; Nollekens 
and: His Times by 
John Thomas Smith, 
the memoirs of the 
English sculptor of 
the eighteenth cen- 
tury and early nine- 
teenth by his pupil; 
The Life and Death of 
Mr. Badman by John 
Bunyan, written after 
the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, with an intro- 
duction by Bonamy 
Dobree; Cousin 
Henry by Anthony 
Trollope, another ad- 
dition to the Trollope 
reprints in this series, 
and Selected Austrian 
Short Stories, eleven 
in all, from Grillparzer to Schnitzler and 
Hermann Bahr. Because of their small size 
and legible print, these books are just the 
thing for a journey. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF MENTION 


Jeffery Farnol writes a spirited short 
story, filled with action, spiced with romance, 
and given a quaint touch by the addition of 
such provincial dialect as best suits his 
literary purpose. He has just published a 
new book, The Shadow and Other Stories— 
seventeen in all, and excellent reading for 
those who love well-written tales that enter- 
tain without leaving any regrets. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) ‘The Shadow,” short, pithy, 
rapid, is like a page out of Stevenson. 

Ben Ames Williams has reissued his story 
of a New England seafaring family in All the 
Brothers Were Valiant. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) The maritime traditions of New 
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THEY 
STOOPED 
TO 
FOLLY 


cA (Comedy of Morals 


by 
ELLEN GLASGOW 


AUTHOR OF 
“The Romantic Comedians” 


“Barren Ground”’, etc. 


HREE. WOMEN stooped to folly, 
a ees according to the fashion of 
her generation. . . Aunt Agatha sin- 
ned mournfully in an earnest age. . . 
Mrs. Darlymple sinned lightly. 
Milly sinned naturally without a 
thought. . . Around this ironic theme 
Ellen Glasgow has written her wit- 
tiest novel, with the rapier touch of 
The Romantic Comedians” and the 
power of “‘Barren Ground.” 
Just published—E ven Gvascow, critical and 
brographical sketches, tllustrated with a portrait 
and photographs of her home in Richmond—10c 


including postage. 


THE AUGUST SELECTION OF THE LITERARY 
GUILD. AT BOOKSTORES, NOW $2.50 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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England are long and honorable. This is the 
story of five brothers; loyalty, high adven- 
ture, tragedy. Mr. Williams writes tersely 
and effectively. 

Diana Patrick deals with English family 
life. Her new novel, Family Group, tells the 
story of a girl’s aspirations and romantic 
longings, which after various vicissitudes 
come true better than in many novels of the 
day. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Gerard Fairlie writes stories with unusual 
. plots. He revels in 
action and incident, 
and the publishers 
say that his new book, 
Yellow Munro, is a 
“hair-raising thrill- 
er.” There are those 
that must have them. 
Readers. will recall 
him as the author of 
Scissors Cut Paper 
and Stone Blunts 
Scissors. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

Pope or Mussolini 
by John Hearly is one 
of those timely books 
which keeps step with 
events. The author 
explains much about 
church policy, but his 
fears for a return of 
the temporal power 
in such form that we 
may have another 
Holy Roman Empire 
seem far-fetched. He distrusts the Pope and 
Mussolini. The text of the international 
treaty between the Holy See and Italy is ap- 
pended. (The Macaulay Company.) 

In Kings, Churchills and Statesmen a Swed- 
ish commentator on political affairs, Knut 
Hagberg, gives his views of European leaders 
and policies, both historical and contem- 
porary. The Churchills are Marlborough, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, and Winston 
Churchill. In the latter paper he judges the 
chancellor of the exchequer chiefly through 
his book, The World Crisis. The estimates 
are generous, and for the most part con- 
servative. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Camel Through the Needle’s Eye, the 
comedy which was presented this spring in 
New York City by the Theatre Guild, has 
been issued in book form by Brentano’s. 
The author is Frantisek Langer. 

The History of Psychology by W. B. Pills- 


BRUCE GOULD 
Author of “Sky Larking” 


bury, professor of psychology in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is one of those guides to 
psychology for the intelligent man that read- 
ers are always asking for. Its best quality 
seems to be that it makes itself understood to 
you and me without giving the appearance of 
writing down tous. The author takes up the 
various schools and theories of psychology 
and writes personal sketches of the men who 
developed them. His aim is to give informa- 
tion, rather than criticism. It comes down 
to the modifications 
of Freudian psychol- 
ogy, behaviorism in 
its various forms, ge- 
stalt psychology, in- 
tuitionism, function- 
alist and hormic psy- 
chology. The writer 
states his views clear- 
ly but he does not 
urge them. A very 
useful and clarifying 
book. (W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co.) 


BERNARD SHAW’S 
** GRANDDAUGHTER” 


Less than a year 
ago G. Bernard Shaw 
presented his ideas to 
the world in a witty 
and sparkling book 
called The Intelligent 
Woman’s Guide to So- 
cialism and Capital- 
ism, and readers are 
still hauling nuggets out of it. Now comes 
The Intelligent Man’s Guide to Marriage and 
Celibacy by Juanita Tanner, who declares in 
lively fashion that she is the daughter of Ann 
Whitefield and John Tanner of Man and 
Superman, that hence Shaw is her “grand- 
father.” Thereupon she sets down, “with 
lively appreciation of Bernard Shaw’s gen- 
ius,” as the publisher says, most of the views, 
pro and con, on marriage and marrying that 
are current these hot days. Both in form 
and typographical treatment and in title the 
book invites comparison with Shaw’s work, 
but no farther; the comparison is unfortu- 
nate, for where “grandfather” drew on the 
tremendous fountain of his thinking, Juanita 
Tanner presents us for the most part with a 
résumé of opinions on marriage, sex, clothes, 
Freudian psychology, shifting points of view 
in drama and novel, religion and materialism, 
the double and single standard, motherhood, 
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‘Proust’s books are the autobiography of a sensitive soul, for 
whom the visible world exists. With his adoration of beauty, 
he gives one an equal sense of the beauty of exterior things 
and of physical beauty; with infinite carefulness, wit 
infinite precautions, he gives one glimpses of occult 
secrets unknown to us, of our inevitable instincts. He 
is a creator of gorgeous fabrics, Babylons, Sodoms.” 

—Arthur Symons. 


ee: 
Marcel Proust 


‘THE CAPTIVE 


(La Prisonniere) 


By MARCEL PROUST 
Translated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff 


This is the first of the great novels of 
Proust to be published in one volume 
at a popular price. It is considered 
one of his most unusual and 
interesting works. It will be 
uniform in style and bind- 
ing with his other books. 


a $3 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Within a Budding Grove 
The Guermantes Way 
Swann’s Way 
Each in two volumes, 
$6.00 
Cities of the Plain 


2 volumes 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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birth control, feminism, and kindred sub- 
jects, reflecting the talk of those who read 
Havelock Ellis, Shaw, Freud, Weininger, 
Mencken, Hamilton, Macgowan, and others. 
In other words, Juanita Tanner has no axe to 
grind, no preachment to make, but is more 
interested in summing up the trend of modern 
thought and commenting upon it. Although 
outspoken enough for the average reader, the 
book is fundamen- 
tally conservative. It 
is pleasantly written, 
and the inquiring 
reader—the inquisi- 
tive reader, one might 
almost say—will find 
it. useful to help him 
get his bearings in 
current discussion of 
sex themes—which, 
after all, is what a 
guide is expected to 
do. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Company.) 


” 


“JOHN D 
John K. Winkler’s 
John D., a Portrait in 
Oils, is filled with 
anecdotes about this 
extraordinary old 
man, now ninety. It 
tells of his beginnings 
as a clerk, of his first 
deals, his enterprise 
at the birth of the oil 
industry, and his or- 
ganization of great oil 
corporations. The author is impartial, and 
if, toward the end, he seems to become sym- 
pathetic, it is because John D. has done so 
much to win public approval despite the 
fierceness with which he once pursued and 
crushed his competitors. Chapters on his 
philanthropies, on his piety, his frugality, his 
son, and his family circle give the reader an 
understanding of his character. The reader 
will find descriptions of how the great benevo- 
lent trusts were organized and how Rocke- 
feller became interested in the University of 
Chicago and other institutions. (Vanguard 
Press.) 
“SKY LARKING” 

“Sky Larking” by Bruce Gould conveys 
better than.any. other current book on air- 
planes the exhilaration resulting from flying. 
It is really a series of essays by a man who 


Author of a novel, “Class Reunion,” 
been published 


not only flies himself but watches flying 
activities for a New York newspaper. Most 
books on flying are filled with technical de- 
tails, such as one found in the early books on 
the automobile. Mr: Gould gives a great 
deal of information, but he also possesses an 
artist’s soul and, looking out into the blue 
from the cockpit of a plane, viewing a sunrise, 
a sunset, and even an eclipse of the sun from 
his lofty seat far 
above the earth, he 
becomes the poet. As 
a chronicler, he also 
records the glory as 
well as the cost of 
aerial achievement— 
here is the succinct 
story of Lindbergh’s 
phenomenal flight, 
and the reader may 
debate, as thousands 
have already done, 
whether it succeeded 
because of cool caleu- 
lation, or luck, or a 
bit of both. At any 
rate, he will be richly 
entertained by Mr. 
Gould’s account of 
this and other epi- 
sodes in flying his- 
tory. The wonder is 
why.. public recogni- 
tion of flying has 
matured so late in the 
United States, which 
calls itself a progres- 
sive nation. Despite 
its boast, it has been more earth-bound than 
those continental nations who have regular 
express services and who have flown freely 
ever since the War. This and similar sub- 
jects have a place in Sky Larking which is 
one of the best missionary tracts for flying 
that I have ever read. It seems so enjoy- 
able, and so simple, that one almost: expects 
to order an airplane for immediate delivery to 
one’s back yard. (Horace Liveright, pub- 
lisher.) 


FRANZ, WERFEL 


which has just 


“CLARK OF THE OHIO” 

In Clark of the Ohio Frederick Palmer, 
noted war correspondent, adds another laurel. 
to the reputation of George Rogers Clark, the= 
indomitable fighter who added the North- 
west territory. to the American land. Mr. 
Palmer, in common with half a dozen recent 
writers on the subject, takes the stand that 
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books never before published 


for 
42¢ 
each 


Amazing offer made possible by the 
Paper Books, an idea utterly new to 
American publishing. See free 
offer below. 


OW, for the first time in Amer- 
ica, you can get new books 
beautifully bound in paper at the 
remarkably low price of 42¢ each! 


The Paper Books have combined 
the European idea of binding books 
in paper with the economies of the 
American book club plan. This per- 
mits us to offer important new books 
at even lower cost than is possible in 
Europe. 

The plan is as simple as it is 
striking. Every month the dis- 
tinguished. Board of Editors pic- 
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COLUM 


EVERETT DEAN 
MARTIN 


Charles Boni 
PAPER BOOKS 


66 FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 
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KALLEN 


(one every month) 


tured below will select a book from 
the vivid and significant literary 
work being done today. These 
books will not be reprints; they will 
be books that have never been pub- 
lished before, and you will receive 
one book by mail, every month. 
The names of the Board of Editors 
are sufficient guarantee that these 
will be books you want to read and 
add to your library. And twelve of 
them will cost you but $5.00. 


The Paper Books are printed on 
attractive, antique finish paper with 
strong, durable covers. And these 
covers are further reinforced with 
crash to insure long life to the bind- 
ing. The cover design, end papers 
and decorations are by Rockwell 
Kent, internationally famous artist. 
The beautiful and readable type 
pages were designed by Elmer Adler. 

Really, the only way you can ap- 
preciate how fine these books are is 
to see one for yourself. So we have 
taken a famous novel, printed it as 
the Paper Books are printed, and 
we will send it to you—free. 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS OF THE PAPER BOOKS 


LOUIS 
UNTERMEYER 


LINCOLN 
COLCORD 


PAPER BOOKS, Charles Boni, Publisher, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me, free, “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” by 
Thornton Wilder. Within 5 days after receiving the book I will 


This book sent FREE 
see coupow below 


Send us the coupon at the bottom 
of this page. We willsend you, post- 
paid, in the Paper Books format, 
THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS 
REY, by Thornton Wilder. 


This book has been published be- 
fore, of course. But let us send it 
to you so that you may see for your- 
self how the Paper Books will look. 


Keep this volume for 5 days. 
Read it. Examine it. You will 
quickly appreciate the real beauty 
of the books, as books. At the end 
of 5 days send us $5.00 or return the 
volume tous. This free offer is good 
for a limited time only. So mail the 
coupon now! , , 7 , 


Ha. 2 


send you $5.00 or return the book, ($5.50 in Canada, $6.00 


Name 


Street 


abroad.) SEND CHECK WITH COUPON IF YOU WISH. 


(Please print your name plainly) 
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Is your 
WRITING ambition 
A-gauge or B-gauge? 


“A” is full of vast, incoherent ambition. He dreams of 
becoming a great author — wealthy — sought-after. 
But in the meantime he does very little about it — aside 
from starting, every now and then, to write “the great 
American novel.” 


“B”’ is just as ambitious, but a little more canny than 
“A.” Being only human, he occasionally does have 
dreams of fame and fortune. But in the meantime he’s 
taking a practical, sensible attitude toward writing — 
the working attitude — which gives him practice that 
brings him steadily nearer his objective as time goes on. 
Right now he’s aiming for something direct and tangible 
—the checks for $25, $50, and $100 for material that 
takes little time to write — short stories, articles, 
recipes, anecdotes, humorous contributions — things 
that can easily be turned out in spare time. ‘‘B’’ is typical 
of several hundred ambitious men and women who are 
receiving instruction from the Newspaper Institute of 
America. 


Mrs. Cherry Bomer Smith, 2315 Cherry St., Vicks- 
burg, Miss., is but one of many men and women trained 
by the Newspaper Institute of 
America to make their gift for 
writing pay prompt dividends. 
She writes: 

“T have enjoyed the course very 
much indeed and wish to report 
that I just sold a feature article 
for $40.00 to the Hearst news- 
papers Sunday Supplement — 
the American Weekly Maga- 
zine.” 

Another of our student-members who tried is F. J. 

Wade, Box 505, Sullivan, Mo. 
“After only a few months of 
training, I am in receipt of two 
checks so far this month. One was 
for an article for the American 
Machinist; the other was for a 
humorous story in the American 
Merchant Magazine.”’ 


The Newspaper Institute of America 
offers an intimate course in practical 
writing — a course as close to facts and 
modern tendencies as a newspaper office. 


The emphasis of N. I. A. instruction is on writing—not on 
academic rules and theory. Week by weck, you receive actual 
assignments. First you're covering a fire, then interviewing a 
celebrity newly returned from Europe — just as if you were 
right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your stories, 
assignments, etc., are edited and mailed back to you within 
24 hours of their receipt. You can see where you are going — 
feel yourself progressing. You are learning to write by writing! 


Test us and test yourself with our Writing Aptitude Test. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. No obligation. Just mail the 
coupon and see what our editors say. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


-—------------- 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York | 


Send me without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude 
Test and further information about writing for Profit, as 
promised in Harper’s — August. 


Mr. | ] 


Mrs. | 


Miss 
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(All_ correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call 
17H179 on you.) 


Clark has been maligned, misunderstood, and 
traduced. His career was curiously closed in 
his prime. After his great services during 
the Revolution, which were performed in 
marshy country with little support, Clark got 
into trouble with his State, Virginia. His 
vouchers for his expenditures were lost in the 
campaign led by Benedict Arnold and the 
British against Richmond and were not found 
again until 1913—one hundred and _thirty- 
three years after. Virginia asked him to 
make a duplicate report and never fully paid 
him for his expenses. He put in most of the 
rest of his life trying to repay others. At 
thirty-five he retired, a disgusted man, and 
soon after suffered from apoplexy and other 
disabilities. It is not proved that he drank 
too much, as his enemies alleged, nor that his 
colonizing schemes on Spanish territory were 
disloyal to the United States. Despite his 
great repute and the adherence of his friends, 
he seems to have been singularly shelved and 
mistreated; obviously, he was a man of action 
who could not work in concert with others. 
He recommended his brother William Clark 
to Jefferson, who authorized him to go with 
Meriweather Lewis on the great expedition 
into the extreme West. Without George 
Rogers Clark the Middle West might have 
remained British and the Louisiana Purchase 
might have been impossible. Clark cap- 
tured the Northwest territory and made pos- 
sible its cession to the United States in 1783. 


_This is America’s breadbox, and how im- 


portant it was to the growing nation on the 
seaboard is easily estimated to-day. Mr. 
Palmer has studied the Draper manuscripts 
thoroughly and found much to corroborate 
his theory of Clark’s honesty. The old 
soldier is being whitewashed a bit too late. 
Statues are going up in his honor, but while 
he lived he was the center of controversy, 
which effectively stopped any alleviation of 
his want and torment of mind. Mr. Palm- 
er’s biography is easy reading, avoids foot- 
notes, and gives the appearance of having 
been loosely put together, although it is 
evident that much research has gone into its 
writing. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


TARKINGTON ON THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


Booth Tarkington has found his research 
among American women fruitful for his liter- 
ary work. His newest book, Young Mrs. 
Greeley, presents him as viewing a young wife 
—the wife of a man on the make. We find 
him present her foibles and her weaknesses 
with the sure touch of the man who knows 
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the sex and, although malice is not apparent, 
the portrait is a relentless one. Young Mrs. 
Greeley happens to be the wife of a modest, 
easy-going fellow who has just been honored 
by being made factory manager of a typically 
American industry, the National Kitchen 
Utensils Company. The Greeleys were 
sponsored by the Hedges, and now, un- 
fortunately, Greeley rises above Hedge in the 
company, a circumstance which leaves Mrs. 
Hedge green-eyed with envy. What hap- 
pens is largely due to her malicious attacks 
on young Mrs. Greeley. She makes her 
uncomfortable; she makes her suspicious 
of her husband; she arouses her against her 
husband's secretary, a woman who knows her 
position so well that she has survived several 
factory managers. Mrs. Greeley is ambi- 
tious, and a bit gullible, and falls an easy 
victim to Mrs. Hedge’s slander. At the 
same time Mr. Tarkington exhibits the va- 
rious facets of an American industrial mag- 
nate, and indulges his talent in portraying 
two inimitable “‘affairs’*’—the first, the gen- 
eral dinner of the company on the occasion of 
Greeley’s promotion; the second, the private 
dinner tendered by the owner, at which Mrs. 
Greeley is like a fish out of water. Booth 
Tarkington is never vicious, but nothing 
escapes his eye. (Doubleday, Doran & Co.) 


WHERE TO DINE IN PARIS 

Julian Street once wrote a magazine article 
in the course of which he commended the 
cuisine to be found in a ramshackle restaurant 
on the butte of Montmartre called the Cou- 
cou, and thus started a rush of tourists in that 
direction. That was in 1912, and a great 
many cooks have come and gone since then, 
in the Coucou and elsewhere. To bring his 
story of Paris restaurants to date, Mr. Street 
has compiled Where Paris Dines, which tells 
you where to eat, and what to eat, in that 
capital for gourmets. Mr. Street has given 
thought to proper dining with the gustatory 
enthusiasm of a Brillat-Savarin; here he 
groups the restaurants by their characteris- 
tics, tells of their excellent dishes and wines, 
and what may be expected in the way of 
prices. This is no impersonal guide-book, 
but the record of many adventures; the 
author is interested also in the history of the 
restaurants and cafés, and tells something of 
the personality of their proprietors. His 
group of ‘‘six restaurants beyond compare” 
includes Larue’s, Foyot’s, Tour d’Argent, 
Montagne, Joseph’s, and Voisin. The Paris 
visitor cannot help but find most enjoyable 
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THESE BOOKS ARE A 
VACATION IN THEMSELVES 


Evelyn Scott’s 


THE WAVE 


“Tt is impossible to 
write about it in any- 
thing but superlatives, 
so daring is its sweep, so 
magnificent its accom- 
plishment.’’—WN. Y. 
Herald Tribune. $2.50 


Ward Greene’s 
CORA POTTS 


“A savage and intelligent first novel. You 
may not agree with the author’s implied 
thesis, and you may not regard his heroine 
with affection or confidence, but I think 
you will develop a wholesome respect for 
Cora Potts as you follow her ruthless 
progress.” — W. B. Seabrook. $2.50 


Helen Grace Carlisle’s 
SEE HOW THEY 
RUN 


An amazing first novel 
—the story of three 
good girls from Chicago 
and what happens to 
them in New York. 
Fourth printing. $2.50 


ADVENTURES 
of an OUTLAW 


The Amazing Story of 
Ralph Rashleigh — 1825 - 1844 ‘2 


An authentic literary discovery. With a 
Foreword by the Earl of Birkenhead, and 
an Introduction by Joseph Wood Krutch, 
who says, ‘Defoe himself hardly packed 
so much action in an equal number of 
pages.” Illustrated. July 15th. $3.50 


JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 
139 EAST 46th STREET, NEW YORK a 
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DICTIONARY 


Universally accepted and used in courts, col- 
leges, schools, and among government officials. 

452,000 entries including thousands of NEW 
WORDS, 32,000 geographical subjects, 12,000 
biographical entries. Over 6,000 illustrations 
and 100 valuable tables. 


GET THE BEST 


Send for new richly illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining sample pages of the New Interna- 
tional. FREE if you mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. Springfield, Mass. 


ARE YOU SEEKING A SCHOOL? 
The SPECIAL SCHOOL SECTION in 
the front part of this issue offersareal help 


... learn to WRITE! 


Palmer trained students are successful: “’e sold two 
stories lately, one for $110. The other, for which I re- 
ceived $160, has been accepted by the same magazine.” 
Another writes: “Today is the happiest day of my life. 
Received a check for my first story this morning.” 
Still another tells us: “Ay sales will reach $1,000 
by the end of the year.” 

More than 125 stories and articles by Palmer students 
have been purchased by editors in the last few weeks, 
Learn to write. It will pay you in cash. 

The coupon will bring you full information about 
Palmer Courses and other Palmer successes, 


CLAYTON HAMILTON... PRESIDENT 
Dept. 93-V, Palmer Building, Hollywood, California 


Iam interested in: 


OShort Story Writing Name 
OC English and 
Self-Expression Address. 


O Photoplay Writing 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 
() Writers’ CriticismService 


No salesman will call, 
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reading in this book, whether he smacks his 
lips in anticipation or evokes fond memories. 
(Doubleday, Doran & Co.) 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH POETRY 

About a year ago Joseph Auslander and 
Frank Ernest Hill told the story of English 
poetry through the ages in The Winged 
Horse. Now they have published The 
Winged Horse Anthology, to place at the dis- 
posal of the general reader selections from 
the poets. Their standards are high; they 
choose for beauty and strength and are as 
ready to reject classical mediocrities as 
modern experiments in verse. ‘To make a 
survey of English poetry in one volume is dif- 
ficult and naturally causes the omission of 
many poems popular through the years, but 
the authors have made an excellent job of it 
and provided an anthology that can hardly 
be called merely a ‘‘collection.”” There are 
many anthologies on periods in English 
literature, but there are few discriminating 
selections of the best English poems outside 
of books prepared for class-room usc. 
(Doubleday, Doran & Co.) 


““WILLIAM THE FIRST” 


The continued publication of German his- 
torical studies shows the preoccupation of 
German writers with their own history and 
particularly with the Hohenzollern dynasty. 
William the First by Paul Wiegler is a cir- 
cumstantial biography of an extraordinary 
ruler—the man who would rather be king of 
Prussia than emperor of Germany. Un- 
fortunately he did not get his wish, for Bis- 
marck finally argued him into accepting the 
titular leadership of the confederation, 
which in half a century became mighty 
enough to challenge the world in battle. 
Wiegler is a German intent on exposing the 
Hohenzollerns and all their works, but his 
method is more scholarly and less crude than 
that of Herbert Eulenberg who wrote The 
Hohenzollerns. Unlike Emil Ludwig, he 
writes for the informed reader, touching 
lightly on subjects of diplomatic controversy 
of the nineteenth century which may not al- 
ways be familiar to American readers. His 
idea is to present the first William as he was: 
his strength, his weakness, his vacillation, his 
lack of confidence, his attitude toward the 
great questions of the time. This William 
nearly spanned the nineteenth century; he 
was born before it opened; viewed the last of. 
Napoleon’s campaigns; passed ‘through the 
period of constitutional upheavals, the Dan- 
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ish, Austrian, and French wars, and finally 
died when Germany was well on the way to 
military power. He did so mostly through 
Bismarck’s clear conception of the place of 
Prussia in European and German politics; 
but Wiegler keeps the ruler in mind, rather 
than Bismarck, and presents him from every 
angle. The book yields to the modern 
school in that it mentions minor matters as 
well as events of great import, for the modern 
historian no longer despises apparent trivi- 
alities. This is one of the best of the Ger- 
man biographies. (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 
Other recent publications in this field are 
The Hohenzollerns by Herbert Eulenberg 
(Century); Bismarck’s Relations with Eng- 
land, 1871-1890 by E. T. S. Dugdale (Har- 
per), the first of four volumes of selected 
German diplomatic documents; and Letters 
of the Empress Frederick, edited by Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby (Macmillan). 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 

Because Miss Ione Marion Kidder, Yuca- 
tan, Mexico, is our most distant correspond- 
ent this month, we are going to answer her 
letter first of all. She asks us for informa- 
tion on the songs and ballads of Western 
cowboys and the Southern mountaineers. 
There are two books which will answer her 
first question. Both are arranged by John 
Avery Lomax and published by The Mac- 
millan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
These books are: Cowboy Songs and Other 
Frontier Ballads, $2.00, and also in the Mac- 
millan Seventy-five Cent Library; and Songs 


of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp, $1.90. For . 


the answer to her second question, we must 
refer her to the American Folklore Society, 
Columbia University, New York City; ad- 
dress, G. E. Stechert & Co., 31 East 10th St., 
New York City. ...W. A. C., Dublin, 
Ga., has given us four questions to answer. 
Two of these will not be answered as he had 
doubtless hoped. The first concerns a com- 
plete Swinburne, both poetic and dramatic 
works, in one or two volumes. The only 
complete Swinburne is a limited subscription 
set. published by Gabriel Wells, 145 West 
57th St., New York City, twenty volumes, 
$170.00 the set. The most complete Swin- 
burne after this edition is a two volume edi- 
tion called Collected Poetical Works, $7.50 the 
set, published by Harpers; also Poems and 
Tragedies, $3.00 each, David McKay Pub- 
lishing Co., 604 So. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia,. Pa., and Letters of . Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, two volumes, $5.00, 


Hold School in 
Your Own Home 


Tuose eager, seeking years when youthful minds are grop- 
ing... then is the time to start the child aright, laying a 
sound foundation for the future. Children of this age are 
too young to bundle off to a distant school. Many mothers 
have found a better way .. .a school that comes to them! 

Calvert specialists in child training have arranged inter- 
esting courses to be given in the home... eliminating 
wasted effort. . . appealing to the child in terms he under- 
stands... cleverly intermingling composition, nature 
lore, rudimentary art with the three “‘R’s.”” Thousands of 
mothers who want the best for their children, mothers 
who desire to keep their children at home during early 
school years are training them this better way. 


Wins Prize for Best Letter 


One happy mother writes: “Our newspaper offered a $5 
Erector set for the best letter to Santa Claus by boys 
below 10. Almost 1000 were received. Our boy won. His 
year’s work with Calvert was his only schooling.” 


No Teaching Experience Necessary 
No previous teaching experience is necessary. Follow from 
day to day the explicit instructions. Lessons can be finished 
by..noon. All afternoon remains for healthful romp and 
play. Your little ones are safe from flying death in streets 
...away from crowds and the menace of contagious 
diseases. On rainy days they do not have to sit in damp 
clothing, catching colds. At home you guide and guard them. 


Kindergarten to High School 
Calvert Courses are from Kindergarten—right through 
to High School. Missionaries, diplomats, business men in 
foreign lands, cultured parents in this country who wish 
a better training for their children have found these 

courses equal to those of our best grade schools. 
You owe it to your children to investigate the Calvert 
Courses—today. You will be surprised at their small cost. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
78 W. Tuscany Road, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me full information about your Home 
Instruction Courses. 


Name— 


Address: 
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Special Announcement 
to Readers of Harper’s 


Katharine Brush’s famous story, “Night Club” | 
— that slice of real life as seen through the eyes | 
of a maid in the woman’s room — which has been | 
the subject of nation wide discussion since it 
appeared in Harper’s Magazine, has just been | 
published in book form, With it are ten others — | 
“novels in little,” all of them — revealing the | 
glamorous spirit of modern youth as only Kath- 
arine Brush can depict it. She begins where less 
penetrating observers generally leave off. Her 
stories are a satisfactory answer to the most 
human of all questions, “‘What happened then?” 
Be sure to read “Fumble,” ‘“Gaudy Lady,” 
“Seven Blocks Apart,” “Silk Hat,” and ‘Eye 
Opener.” You will find them all in 


NIGHT CLUB 


By Katharine Brush 
$2.00 at all booksellers 
Minton, Balch & Co. 


CULTURED SPEECH 


AT LAST! Something New! 


Learn Cultured Speech and Correct Pro- 
nunciation quickly from phonograph rec- 
ords. Also increase your vocabulary this 
new easy way. Be a fluent talker — culti- 
vated speech is a social and business asset 
of the first importance. This new ‘“‘learn by 
listening’’ method highly recommended. by 
leading educators. Records sent on free 
trial. Write for information and free Self 
Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 141-C ; Chicago 


205 East 42nd St. New York 


Literary Table Chat 


is easily acquired 


simply by reading the publishers’ announce- 
ments of new books by talked-about au- 
thors that appear in this issue. 


Be careful, though, or the more intriguing 
ones will lead you to the purchase of many 
hours of happiness — between the covers 


of a book. 


Dodd, Mead Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. There is no'collected uniform edition 
of William Butler Yeats. All of this author's 
writings are put out by The Macmillan 
Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
the titles follow: Essays, a limited auto- 
graphed edition, $5.00; Autobiographies, etc., 
$3.50; Early Poems and Stories, $2.50; Four 
Plays for Dancers, $2.00; Green Helmet and 
Other Poems, $1.60; Later Poems, $2.50; 
Plays and Controversies, $2.50; Plays in Prose 
and Verse, $5.00. The Bohn Popular Li- 
brary is handled in America by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
City. The last question of W. A. C. con- 
cerns the Skeat’s edition of Chaucer. Its 
title is The Complete Works of Chaucer from 
Numerous MSS., edited by Walter W. Skeat 
in seven volumes, $5.35 each, published by 
the Oxford University Press, New York 
City. . . . A letter requesting the titles of 
the books by Lady Murasaki has somehow 
been lost. Thus we are unable to acknowl- 
edge our correspondent’s name and wish to 
make our apologies. There are four books 
by this writer: Tale of Genji, The Sacred 
Tree, Wreath of Cloud, and Blue Trousers, 
each one selling for $3.50. The publisher is 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass... . 
No adequate and satisfactory answer to the 
questions asked by Lucile Stumpf, Portland, 
Mich., can be given in this column. There- 
fore, we suggest that she write to the foreign 
book department of Brentano’s, 47th St. 
and Fifth Ave., New York City. This firm 
will doubtless be able to give titles and prices 
of books which they carry in stock dealing 
with the type of book she describes in her let- 
ter... . From Little Rock, Ark., Miss 
Dorothy Yarnell writes to ask for books on 
American: literature. Perhaps she will find 
the following titles a useful addition to those 
which she already possesses on this subject: 
American Criticism by N. Foerster, $3.50, 
Doubleday, Doran Co., Garden City, New 
York; American Literature Through Illustra- 
tive Readings, 1608-19.28, compiled and edited 
by S. E. Simons, $1.60, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, Fifth Ave., New York City; and 
American Literature by E. E. Leisy, $2.50, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Publishing Co., 303 
Fourth Ave., New York City. . . . Books 


Some of 


OCCULT—ASTROLOGICAL— 
MYSTICISM—MASONIC 
Theosophy; Auras and Colors; Numerol- 


ogy; Spiritualism; Physiognomy; Phrenol- 
ogy; Palmistry; The Tarot — books on 
strange and rare subjects. FREE_ Book 


Catalogs (state one wanted) 1H — Occult; 
2H — Astrological; 3H-~ Masonic; 4H — 


Novelties; 54 — Jewelry. Macoy Pus. & 
Masonic Sup. Co., 35 W. 32nd Street, 
New York City. (Est. 1849) 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
Manuscripts edited, revised, styled for 
printing; indexing; proof reading by expert 
editors serving large New York publishing 
houses. Agency Service for out-of-town 
customers. Western office: 1817 Ivar Ave., 
Hollywood, California. EprrortaL_ SERVICE 
Bureau, Minnie Hoover Linton, Director, 
ery East 37 Street, New York. Lexington 


PRIVATE PRESS BOOKS 
A catalog of the publications of the English, 
Continental and American presses for which 
we are American distributors will be sent upon 
request. 
WaActerR V. MCKEEs, INCc., 
56 W. 45 St., NEw York City. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT 

We hold 1,250,000 vols.; new, second- 
hand, out-of-print, every conceivable subject. 
Also Rare Books and Sets of Authors. Books 
on approval. Outline requirements and 
interests; catalogues free (20 issued). 

FOoYLEs, 

121 Charing Cross Road, Lonpon, Eng. 


WANTED: BOOKS—AUTOGRAPHS— 
PRINTS 

We pay highest Cash Prices for complete 
libraries or small collections of First Editions, 
Rare Books, Fine Sets. Letters and Docu- 
ments of Presidents, Statesmen, Soldiers, 
Authors, etc. Paintings and Prints. 

KENILWORTH BOOKSHOP, 

156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Phone, Watkins 8138. 


LIMITED FIRST EDITIONS 
Signed by the authors. Lewis Mumford, 
Sherwood Anderson, Havelock Ellis, Frank 


Swinnerton, Thomas Beer, Virginia Woolf. 
Typography by The Grabhorn Press. $7.50 
avolume. Descriptive booklet. WESTGATE 


Press, 110 Sutter Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 


20% DISCOUNT SALE 

Stiles’ History of Bundling (unusual Colonial 
courting custom), $2.00. Mark Twain's 
Fireside Conversation in 1601, limited edi- 
tion, $2.00. Experiences of Flagellation 
(remarkable whippings inflicted on both 
sexes), privately printed, $2.80. Westropp- 
Wake’s Ancient Symbol Worship (sex wor- 
ship in ancient religions), illustrated, $2.40. 
Catalogues mailed free. SCHULTE’s BooK- 
STORE, 80 Fourth Avenue. 


HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY 

Authors’ Representative. I am an Editor, 
Critic, Author, Reviewer of many years’ 
experience. Book manuscripts, short stories, 
articles, poems edited, typed, criticized, 
marketed. Let me see scripts you cannot 
Perhaps I can help you. Fees reason- 
Beginners advised. 

Manison, New Jersey. 


sell. 
able. 


COACHING PRINTS — RAILWAY 
PRINTS 

Coaching Prints — Roadsters Album — 
(16 colored prints). Published by Messrs. 
Fores, Jan. 2, 1845. Railway Prints —7 
colored of Liverpool & Manchester Railway. 
Published by R. Ackermann 1831. Prices on 
application. Condition good. H. M. MILLs, 
Apt. 1818, 45 Prospect Pl., New York City. 


NEW BOOKS, RARE BOOKS, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
Good Autograph Letters and Rare Books 
Purchased. 
McDEvItTI-WILson’s, 
30 Church Street, New York City. 


CLUB PAPERS—RESEARCH WORK 
SPECIAL ARTICLES—SPEECHES 

Prepared to Specifications for busy patrons, 
on your particular subjects. Also t ought- 
ful revision of manuscripts. 

Prompt Scholarly Service assured. 

AvtTHoRs’ RESEARCH BUREAU, 

500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


WOULD YOU LIKE HARPER 
POETRY? 

An ANTHOLOGY. This beautifully printed 
collection of selected poems by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Coufitee Cullen, Joseph 
Auslander, Edward Davison and others 
will be sent free on request. Clip this notice 
and mail it to the publishers. 


Harper & BROTHERS, 
49 East 33d Street, New York Clty. 


MATHILDE WEIL 
LITERARY ADVISER. Books, short 
stories, articles and verse criticized and mar- 
keted. Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. 
THE WRITERS’ WorksHop, INC. 
135 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 


MANUSCRIPTS CRITICIZED 
edited, revised and prepared for publication, 
free unless sold. Short or full length poetry 
or prose sold. Inquiries welcomed. No 
critic’s fees. 
Hypra Book Corp., Dept. HP, 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR 
WRITERS Manuscripts Criticized, Revised, 
Typed. Special attention to book manu- 
scripts. Advice as to markets. 25 years as 
writer, editor, publisher. 30 textbooks for 
writers. Catalogue. JAMES KNAPP REEVE 
(Founder and former editor of The Editor), 
Dept. B, FRANKLIN, Ohio. 


BARGAINS IN LATEST BOOKS 


From our Rental Library Naa two or three 


times offered as follows: $3.00 books, $1.95; 
$2.50 books, $1.65; $2.00 books, $1.25, Add 
15 cents postage to total order. Send list of 


titles desired. CARROLL RENTAL LIBRARY, 
61 Clark St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


STAMP COLLECTORS! 

Free on request—the Bi-Monthly Journal 
—our beautifully illustrated Stamp Maga- 
zine. Interesting articles. Unsurpassed 
values. H. E. Harris & Co., Dept. A, 535 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Mention of Harper’s Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 
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ARTISTS EARN MORE 


Through art training you may find the way to a large income. 
Hundreds of successful students of the federal School of Illustrating 
are now earning from $2500 to $6000 a year and many are making 
even more, Through the Federal Course more than fifty famous 
artists — making big money themselves — give you their drawing 
secrets, In your spare time at home you may learn their methods of 
Illustrating, Cartooning, Lettering, Poster De- 
sign, Window Card Illustrating, etc. 

Learn to “mint” your art talent through Fed- 
eral Training. Send us your name, age, occupa- 
tion and address and we will send our Book, “*.\ 
Road to Bigger Things,”’ and Vocational Art 
Test without obligation. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL of 
ILLUSTRATING 


8469 Federal Schools Building 
Minneapolis Hy 3 Minnesota 


A Comfortable Livelihood 
And A High Adventure 


Bookselling offers a modest income 
in return for work that is a continual 
intellectual adventure. You may 
never grow rich at it, but you will 
meet publishers, authors, booklovers, 
and will be an independent and re- 
spected figure in your community. 
The prerequisites are a general edu- 
cation, industry, and common sense. 
If you have these qualities, and 
money to invest in a business of your 
own, let us send you without charge 
further information about booksell- 
ing compiled by expert bookmen. 
Personal interview with the manager 
can be arranged for specific advice 


and discussion. Office fee $5.00. 


BOOKSHOP ADVISORY AGENCY 
Room 326, 55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y- 


of poetry of the World War are still being 
published even as they were during the War 
and soon after it. Peter J. Marks, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., wishes to know if it is still possible to 
obtain these volumes of war poems and poets. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass., still 
find a demand for both volumes of the 
Treasury of War Poetry, First and Second 
Series, cloth $2.00 each and leather $2.50 
each. There are also: From the Front edited 
by C. E. Andrews, $1.50, David Appleton 
Co., 33 West 32nd St., New York City; 
Poems of the Great War edited by J. W. Cun- 
liffe, $2.75, The Macmillan Co., New York 
City; Soldier Poets, First and Second Series, 
$1.50 each, Brentano, 47th St. and Fifth 
Ave., New York City; Book of Verse of the 
Great War edited by W. R. Wheller, $2.00, 
Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New 
Haven, Conn. . . . We regret to state that 
thus far we have been unable to locate the 
answer to one of the requests made by Miss 
Alice MacFarland, Ridgeville, Ind. She has 
sent in a poetical quotation hoping that we 
will find the complete poem. We pass it on 
to our readers with the request that if any- 
one recognizes these lines we shall be pleased 
and grateful for any information given to us. 


“As our lives, our face shall be; 
For all are painting portraits for Eternity.” 


In answer to her other request for books on 
philology, we believe that she will find the 
following books most useful: Collected Papers 
(on philology) by H. Sweet, $6.00, The Ox- 
ford University Press, New: York City; 
Primer of Classical and English Philology, 
85 cents, by W. W. Skeat, also Oxford Press; 
Modern Philology Old and New, $1.50, by 
C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University Press, 
Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass., and Philol- 
ogy of the English Tongue, $2.85, by J. Earle, 
also the Oxford University Press. 


In the July Harpers Macazing, the title 
of one of Lew Sarett’s books was erroneously 
given as- “Dish of God.” ‘This should be 
“The Box of God.” 


s and parents ahora: are giving greater con- 
sideration to the advantages of a school under 
g| private direction than ever before. In many instances 
ti is no Olan a question of whether the children shall go to 
private school but what school. 


To those parents seeking guidance in selecting a school we 
offer the following pages which form a most comprehensive 
educational reference. 


In these pages will be found the wonderful educational possi- 
bilities which the new school year of 1929-30 offers. Here are 
the best type of colleges, schools, and conservatories — pre- 
paratory, finishing, academic, collegiate, and technical — and 
they are here for one purpose — your selection of the one best 
suited to the needs of yourself, or of your son or daughter. 


The full advantages of these schools and colleges cannot always 
be told in the limited space possible in these HARPERS MaGa- 
ZINE announcements. The very ones which arouse your interest 
— because of their location, personality of instructors, or 
equipment for your special needs — have much more to say to 
you than they have been able to say here. 


So write to the school that seems most closely to fulfill your 
requirements, asking for their booklet, which contains the 
fullest possible information necessary to make just the right 
selection, or to the 


WW Information Bureau 


it 


49 EAST 33rd a NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Courtesy of San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


GIVE YOUR AMBITIOUS YOUNGSTER 
THE PROPER OUTLET FOR 
HIS ENERGY 


The modern boy lives in a world that calls for action. The average 
youth has an abundance of energy and ambition. But he does not 
always have a sense of direction, of purpose, of responsibility. 


The boy of today needs to organize, to coordinate and to control his 
energy. He learns to do this in a good military school. He learns the 
splendid lessons of cooperation with his fellows and his teachers. He 
learns to meet difficulties, on the debating team, on the athletic field, 
and to fight gallantly for his side. 


Education lies in doing, and in association with rich and inspiring 
personalities. At a military school the days are full of action. Every 
boy is doing — learning. 


The military school trains the whole boy — all the time. His sched- 
ule of studies is supplemented by a variety of special interests. He is 
always under kindly supervision and always checked up to see if he is 
keeping abreast. of his educational program. In studies, in sports, in 
team management, in company leadership, in committee activities, 
he learns how to be a good citizen in his school community. And from 
these same experiences he learns how to become a good citizen in a 
world that. brings greater responsibilities. 


SCHOOLS 


AND 
COLLEGES 


THE Boy 


WHO TARES COMMAND 


@ Wherever boys get together, there’s always one boy who takes 
command. (@ He’s the leader — the live wire. His mind is alert; he 
has punch and initiative; he can do things, and what he says goes. 
(@ These are the qualities that a military school training gives a 


boy. It teaches him what to do and how to do it. 


@ Whether he 


is going to college or into business, a military school training 


gives him those valuable lessons in responsi- 
bility and leadership which every American 
boy wants, and which American parents want 
for their boys. Write today for the illus- 
trated booklet about the life and training at 
a military school where every boy has his 
chance to take command. 


The Association of Military Colleges 
and Schools of the United States 


Box 105, Five Park Street, Boston 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE SPENCE SCHOOL, INC. 


Resident and Day Pupils. 


26, 28, 30 West 55th Street, NEw YorkK City. 


GARDNER SCHOOL 


A thorough school with delightful home life. 
College preparatory, academic, secretarial, Junior College courses. 
Music. eo aont sports. 
73rd ye 
Miss L. oR TINGE, Miss M. E. MASLAND, Principals. 

11 Bast 51st Street, New York City. 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 


Post-graduate Courses majoring in Music, Arts, Home-Making, 
Drama, English, Secretarial, Modern Languages. 
6 Home of school in Versailles, France, is extension of New York 
School 
Jessica G. CosGRAVE, Principal. 
61 E. 77th St., New York City. 


SCOVILLE SCHOOL 
Opposite Central Park and the Museum of Art. Resident and Day 
Departments. Academic and Advanced Finishing Courses. In- 
tensive College Preparation. Music, Art, Languages, Dramatic Art. 
Rosa B. CuIsMaN, Principal, 
1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SCUDDER SCHOOL 


For Girls. Day and boarding. Approved and chartered by Regents. 
High school and college preparatory. Secretarial and executive train- 
ing. Social service course including supervised field work. Catalog. 

Miss H. M. ScuppDErR, 

66 Fifth Avenue, New York Ciry. 


SEMPLE SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day Pupils. 
College Preparatory. Post Graduate. 
Languages, Art, Music, Dramatic Art. 
Thirtieth Year. 
Mrs. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE, Principal, 
241~242 Central Park West, Box C, New York Ciry. 


Finishing Courses. 
Outdoor Recreation. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK CITY (continued) 


©he 


Alert, wide-awake girls from many states 
mingle in joyous comradeship at The Castle. 
This school of fine traditions and high 
ideals is planned especially for the modern 
girl. Gay social affairs — so enriching in 
charm and poise — vary the school work. 
18 acres overlooking the Hudson provide 
ample means for outdoor sports. New York 
City 43 minutes away. Gillegs Preparatory, 
Junior College and vocational courses. 
Fine arts, music, dramatic art. Languages. 
Allathletics. Aviation. Primary school also. 
Write for catalog. 


Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., President 
Box 689 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


DONGAN HALL 


A Country School for Girls. 
Overlooking New York Harbor. 
College Preparation. General Course. 
All outdoor sports. 
EMMA BARBER TURNBACH, Head Mistress, 

Dongan Hills, SratEN IsLanp, N. Y. 


Music. Art. 


DWIGHT 


SCHOOL 
49th Year 


Preparation for ~~ 


COLLEGE AND REGENTS 
WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 
Makes a study of the individual student 
Write for Catalogue 


ERNEST GREENWOOD, Headmaster 
72 Park Ave. (between 38th & 39th Sts.), New York 


RIVERDALE 


A Country School for Boys. 
Well-Balanced Program. One of the Best College Board Records. 
Athletics. Student Activities. Music. Fire-Proof Dormitory. 
23rd year. For catalog address 
FRANK S. Hackett, Head Master, 

RIVERDALE-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


BERKELEY-IRVING SCHOOL 
Select Day School for boys. 50th year. 
to College. Thorough instruction. 
Swimming pool. Gymnasium. 
School bus. Reopens Sept. 26. 
let on request. 
Tel. Endicott 5639. 


From Kindergarten 
Prepares for college or business. 

Physical training. Outing classes. 
Applications received now. Book- 


311 West 83rd St., New York City, 


RUDOLF STEINER SCHOOL 


A modern day school for Boys and Girls. 


Kindergarten to High 


School. Empha. s inner development through imaginative and 
creative activities. Course includes usual academic subjects and 
French, German, Music, Eurhythmy, Arts and Handcrafts. Large, 


sunny rooms, half a block from Central Park. For full information 
address 
RUDOLF STEINER SCHOOL, 20 West 73rd St., New YorK City. 


, 
ANDREBROOK 

Miss Weaver's School. 

Preparatory courses. 

Sports. 

Limited enrollment. | , 

Foreign study group in Munich. 

TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


MISS NIGHTINGALE’S SCHOOL 


Small Boarding Department in connection with prominent day 
school. All educational and cultural advantages in healthful sur- 
roundings. College preparatory and general courses. 

FRANCES N. NIGHTINGALE } Head mistresses 


MAYA STEVENS BAMFORD 
23 East 92nd Street, New York City. 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 


Training School for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers. 

Two and three year teacher-training courses accredited by leading 
universities towards baccalaureate degree in Education. Excep- 
tional residence facilities on Morningside Heights. Alumnae fill 
responsible positions. Enrolments Sept. and Feb. Address, 

Miss MILts, Principal, 

Five H, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York Ciry. 


BENTLEY SCHOOL 


A progressive day school for boys and girls. 


145 West 78th Street, NEW YorK City 


BIRCH WATHEN SCHOOL 
A progressive day school for boys and girls. 
Pre-school, elementary school and high school. 
149 West 93rd Street, New York City. 


BROWN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Thorough preparation for Secretarial and Executive Positions. 
One-year diploma’ course includes Business English, Accounting, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Commercial Law, problems in Economics, 
Office Management, Business Administration, Secretarial Duties. 
Individual attention and actual experience given students. 

Joun J. BRown, LL.M., Director, 

25 West 45th St., New York City. 


UNITED STATES SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


Twenty-eighth year. An exclusive school devoted to Secretarial 
and Business Training limited to those with the proper cultural 
background. Day and Evening classes. Call, write or telephone 
for a catalog. Tel.: Vanderbilt 2474. 

IrRvING EpGar Cuase, Director, 

527 Fifth Avenue, NEw York. 


THE LENOX SCHOOL 


A Day School for Girls. Pre-Primary to College offering College 
Preparatory and General Courses. Modern fireproof building. In- 
door and outdoor Gymnasium. Music, Art and French. Catalogue 
on request. Phone Butterfield 8450 for appointment. | 

Jessica G. CosGRAVE and OLIv1A GREEN, Co-principals, 

52-54 East 78th St., New YorkKCiry. 


SCHOOL FOR TRAINING CHRISTIAN 
LEADERS 


Inter-denominational. Offers young women home life in Christian 
living through two years’ preparation, leading to interesting positions 
in church and community. High school required. Attractive sur- 
roundings. Moderate rates. An old School with a new outlook. 

Grace H. HAMILTON, Dean 

7 Gramercy Park West, New York City. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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on 


GranvCentratScuco/Aet 


Individual talent developed by successful 
modern artist. Courses in Painting, 
Drawing, Sculpture, Commercial and 
Applied Arts and Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening classes. 


Catalogue on Request 


7017 Grand Central Terminal 
NEW YORK CITY 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARIS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training. The instruction of the 
Academy furnishes the essentialpreparationfor 
Directing and Teaching as well as for Acting. 

The training is educative and practical, de- 
veloping Poise, Personality and Expressional 
Power, of value to those in professional life 
and to the layman. 


Fall Term Opens October 26th 


Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation 
with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Catalog describing all Courses from 


Room 147-H, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
LV Unv vane veer veneer weer re won vee eee oy 


THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 


for your children is perhaps the most important choice you have to 
make. If you have difficulty in making a selection from among the 
large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, stating the kind of 
school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age ot the student 


for whom assistance is requested. 


School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


ALVIENE SCHOOL 


35th Year. Drama — Dance. 

ELocuTion, Musicat Comepy, STAGE DANCING, TALKING 
Pictures. Art of Singing, Elective Courses for Stage, Teaching, 
Directing, and Personal Culture. (Appearances while learning.) 
Student Stock Co. & Art Theatre Stress Personality, Artistry. 
Débuts and Placements. . Diplomas. Pupils — Mary Pickford, 
The Astairs, Lee Tracy, Dolly Sisters, Laurette Taylor. Advisory 
Directors: Wm. A. Brady, Sir John Martin-Harvey, J. J. Shubert, 
Alan Dale, Jr. For free catalogue address 

SECRETARY, ALVIENE UNIVERSITY, 

66 W. 85th St., New York City (Ext. 25). 


NEW YORK 


Stony Brook School 


Offers boys thorough and sane 
training to develop mind, body 
Be and character. Successfully pre- 
ke pares for college, technical schools, 
or business. Accredited. Small 
groups and close contact with ex- 
perienced faculty make possible 
individual guidance. Christian 
masters inspire high ideals. Care- 
fully supervised athletics. Two 
athletic fields, gymnasium. Swim- 
ming in Long Island Sound. Six 
modern buildings on 35-acre cam- 
pus. Two hours from New York. 
Catulog. ‘The Headmaster, Box 
H, Stony Brook, Long Island, 
N. ¥Y. 


The last lap 


MANLIUS 


FOUNDED 1 8 69 


A school of distinguished standing. 
Situated in the beautiful and health- 
ful Onondaga country. Scholarship, 
athletics and military training com- 
bine to build well-rounded man- 
hood. Prepares for college and uni- 
versity. Fall term begins Sept. 9. 


For prospectus address: 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK 
President 
MANLIUS, 


BOX 218, NEW YORK 


COOK ACADEMY 


College preparatory and commercial courses. In scenic Finger 
Lakes region. Small classes. Limited enrolment gives every boy 
chance to develop initiative and leadership. All sports and stu- 
dent organizations. New gymnasium. Golf available. 56th year. 
Catalog. 


THE PRINCIPAL, Box H, Montour FALts, N. Y. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Military. Prepares for college and business 
—small classes — individual attention. PI 
athletics under expert supervision. 
miles from New York. 61st year. 

THE HEADMASTER 


A “‘home"’ school 
ysical training and 

Healthful lake location, 45 
Catalog, address 


Box 58, MOHEGAN Lake, N. Y. 


REPTON 


For Young Boys. Resident and day. Training boys 6 to 15 for 
St. Paul’s, Hotchkiss, Kent and similar high class preparatory 
schools. 25 miles from New York. Masters graduates of English 
universities. Gymnasium. Home surroundings and care. Catalog. 
V. WILLouGHBY BarRReETr, Headmaster, 
Box H, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 
Prepares boys for College and Business. Military training. 
Supervised Study and Athletics. 
Separate school for boys under 13. 
Fully Accredited. 
WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, 
OssInInG-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


St. Paul’s 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Seven year course preparing for Regents and 
College Entrance Board examinations. Boys who have completed Fifth Grade eligible 
for admission to lowest class. 

Fire-proof building, gymnasium, swimming pool, facilities for all athletics, system 
of intramural leagues, in addition to varsity teams, providing athletic instruction on 


teams for every student. Private chapel, resident chaplain, attending physician, 


160 Stewart Avenue 


resident nurse, completely appointed infirmary. Every boy has a private room. Forty 
minutes from New York on Long Island Railroad. 


Rate $1200 (plain washing included). Building open to visitors daily, including 


Garden City, Long Island 


summer months. Booklet on request. Phone Garden City 1144. 
Rt. Rev. Ernest M. Stires, D.D., President. 


Walter R. Marsh, Headmuster. 
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IRVING 


SCHOOL 


A boys’ school 25 miles from New York in 
the historic Hudson Valley. Four-year pre- 
paratory and two-year junior course. 
Character, culture, and scholarship devel- 
oped in Christian home atmosphere. Enrol- 
ment limit of 125 enables personal study of 
individual. Long record of success in College 
Entrance Board Examinations. 93rd year. 
38th under present headmaster. Modern 
equipment. Excellent athletic facilities, 


Rey. John M. Furman 
L.H.D., Headmaster 


Box 900, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
New York 


N few more boys of exceptional character, 
background and ability will be accepted as 
boarding students at Scarborough. 16th year, 
located on beautiful estate, owned by Mr. 
EF rank Vanderlip. Honor Ideals. Boys taught 

“how to study’. Accredited preparation for 
college by certificate or College Board ex- 
aminations. Progressive methods. Football, 
baseball, basketball, tennis, horseback riding, 
swimming. Every boy on a team. 

For catalog address 
Box H, FRANK M. McMURRY. Ph.D. 
Educational Advisor or 
FREDERICK DEAN McCLUSKY, Ph.D. 
Director 
Scarborough on Hudson, New York 


RAYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL 
““Not Merely a Private School.” 
Primary through College Preparatory. Fully Certified. 

FIFTEEN WEEKS IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Limited enrollment. 


HIGHLAND, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


TORM KIN 


Complete Preparation for College 
or Technical School 


A Church School for 
Sixty Boys 


Preparation for College and for Bus- 
iness. 


Abundant Outdoor Life in the 
Beautiful Taconic Mountains. Winter 
} and Summer Sports. Expansive Play- 
| ing Fields. Accredited New York State Regents; Centre 
for College Entrance Examination Board. 


A School of Distinction and Traditions 
For Illustrated Booklet or Catalogue, Address: 


The Rector, E. D. Tibbits, D.D., L.H.D. 
Box 863, Hoosac, N. Y. 


gl 
yl! Lake Diacid Club Education Foundation 


NORTHWOOD 


In the Heart of the Adirondacks —— 


Unusual Success in Preparing for College Work 


Modern methods to develop the whole boy to 
maximum possibilities. Work adapted to in- 
dividual needs discovered through scientific 
means. Emphasis on recreation that can be con- 
tinued thruout life. Winter sports under ideal 
conditions. Also junior school with home life in 
separate building for boys 8 to 12. Address: 


Ira A. Flinner, Ed.D., Box H, Lake Placid Club, New York. 


KIT KRIPR 


TH 
SILVER BAY 


College Preparatory. Fully accredited. Christian. 
All Athletics — with winter and water sports. 
Classroom theory and outdoor practice combined. 
Rost. CARVER FRENCH, Headmaster, 


Catalogue M. 


_ SILVER Bay, N. Y. 


Do Not Delay 


the matter of the selection of a pri- 
vate school for your boy or girl —a 
question demanding the greatest con- 
sideration, Hasty decisions are likely 
to be regretted later. 


We offer the announcements con- 
tained in these pages for your guidance, 


On the spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above 
the Hudson River. 


Vifty-three miles from New York City. 


Athletics for all boys. 
outdoor life and work in forestry and nature study. 
All winter sports. 


Three thousand acre forest for 


Address 


R. J. SHORTLIDGE, Headmaster 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 


and we shall be glad to supplement 
this with any additional information 
you may desire. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd St. New York, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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PUTNAM HALL 


POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK 


Dy 


College preparatory. school for girls. Special 
one-year intensive course. General courses, 
Special advantages in music and art. Supervised 
sports including riding andswimming. Catalogue. 


ELLEN H. BARTLETT, A.B., Principal 


Senior 
Bungalow 


St 


FAITHS SCH@L 


A Country School for Girls 


‘In the foothills of the Adirondacks 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


General courses. Home Economics. Music 
Lower School. Modern equipment. Athletics 


Board, Tuition, Laundry, $550 
for Information address 
REV. CHARLES H. L. FORD, Headmaster 
BOX 14, SARATOGA, NEW YORK 


ane KNOX 228% 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 


A School of American Ideals in a 
Country of American Traditions 


COLLEGE preparatory: Junior College, vo- 
cational and advanced cultural courses with 
diploma. 


Unusual advantages in music, art, and 
drama. Beautiful Colonial school home on the 
shores of Lake Otsego. Winter sports. Mid- 
winter carnival. Indoor riding and skating. 
Crew, golf, hockey, tennis. Superior horse- 
manship. Catalog. Mrs. Russell Houghton, 
Box H, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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OSSINING SCHOOL 
For Girls. © e 
College Preparatory. Junior College. 
One hour from New Yor 
Separate Lower School. 
CvLara C, FULLER, WILLIAM Fitts Carson, Principals, 
Box H, OssINinG, N. Y. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


College preparatory and general courses. 
Country playground. 
Rt. Rev. G. ASHTON OLDHAM, Pres. of Board, 
Miss MatTILpa Gray, Principal, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


MRS. BURT’S SCHOOL 


For Tiny Tots 1 to 12 years. Busy, happy family life under 
expert, loving care of child specialists. Thorough schooling to 8th 


grade. Constant emphasis on right, principles in both work and 
play. Supervised outdoor recreation. Shaded lawn, swings, 
seesaws. Booklet. Phone 1139. 


Box H, 1120 Constant Avenue, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY 


College preparatory and general courses. 
Right Rev. Ernest M. Srirgs, Pres. of Board. 
Miss Miriam A. ByTEL, principal, 
Box H, GarpEN City, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACK NURSERY SCHOOL 


Children one to five. Smail all year home school. Correct habits 
of health, play and thought developed during the pre-school age. 


Sun baths. Pupils accepted for short periods. Moderate rate. 
Adirondack foothills. Address 
DIRECTOR, PLATTSBURG, N. Y. 


- SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


will find by comparison that HARPER’s MaGazINE, because of its 
high character and universal circulation among people of refinement, 
intelligence, and wealth, is the avenue of surest appeal to a most 
desirable clientele. Since the beginning, private schools have 
sought the columns of HARPER’S MaAGAzINE. No other periodical 
has been used so extensively and probably no one factor has been 
so helpful in furthering the interests of the private schools. For 
advertising rates-and further information, address 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St., NEw York, N. Y. 


GENERAL, college prepara- 
tory, and junior college 
courses. Music, art, dra- 
matic art, household arts, 
and secretarial studies. 
French under native 
teachers. Outdoor life in 
the Westchester hills, with 
New York advantages. 
Swimming pool. Riding, 
golf, tennis, skating. For 
catalog address the Reg- 
istrar, Briarcliff, Mrs. 
Dow's’ School, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. 


JS riarctiff \ 


MRS DOW'S SCHOOL 


When writing to schools please ne Harper's Me agazine 
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Caravans U 


Near Beautiful Owahgena Lake 


Situated in the far-famed lake region of Central 
New York. Elevation, 1250 ft. Co-educational. 105th 
year. College Preparatory. Strong finishing courses in 
Secretarial Work, Household Science, Music, Arts and 
Crafts, Oratory. Fully accredited. Thirteen buildings. 
Junior pupils received. Athletics. Winter sports. Write 
for catalog. 


CHARLES E. HAMILTON, D.D., President 
Box H, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


OAKWOOD SCHOOL 


Seventy miles from New York City, overlooking Hudson Valley. 
Under Friends’ management. Co-educational. General aca- 
demic courses. <A school of high ideals with teachers of Christian 
character and culture. 132nd year. Very reasonable rates. Address 
WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A.M., Principal, 
Box 102, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


STARKEY SEMINARY 


Co-educational.. Endowed. on 
Eighth grade and preparation for leading colleges and business. 
Advance work in art and music. Athletics. ew Gym. 
On Seneca Lake. Moderate rate. Address 
MARTYN SUMMERBELL, Ph.D,, President, 
Box 458, Lakemont, N. Y. 


Williams School 


of Expression 
and Dramatic Art 


GEORGE C. WILLIAMS, President 


Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic and Personal Culture 
Courses. Rollo A. Tallcott, Dean. Private instruc- 
tion with each course. Advanced courses in English. 
Graduates eligible to teach in New York State Public 
Schools. Degrees. Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormi- 
tories. One, two, three and four year courses. Fall 
Term opens September 19th. For catalog address 


125 DEWirrT Park, ITHaca, N. Y. 


GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 
An Endowed School of Highest Type. -Coeducational. College 
Preparation. Commercial School. Household Arts, Music, Oratory. 
Fully Accredited. $10,000 organ. Dietitian. Nurse. Moderate 
Rates Encourage Distant Patronage. 20 miles from Rochester. 
Students received at any time. 98th year begins Sept. 11. Write 
Dr. FRANK MacDanigEL, Box H, Lima, N. Y. 


A CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel pertectly, free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 

School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 

49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


CONNECTICUT 


HOWE-MAROT 


College Preparatory 
Marot Junior College 


Two-Year College Course 


For Catalogs Address 


MARY L. MAROT, Principal 
Thompson, Connecticut 


In the Most Desirable Residential Section of 
New Haven, a_ Distinguished Educational 
Center, Accessible from New York or Boston 


THEGAT EWAY inn cats 


School for Girls 


Picturesque and homelike buildings, well equipped 
for the comfort and happiness of the girls. 

Small Classes. Individual attention to the needs 
of each girl. Expert instruction. 

Thorough College Preparation. One Year Intensive 
Course for College Board Examinations for High- 
School Graduates. 

General Academic and Advanced Course for Girls 
not going to college. Music, Art and Secretarial 
Courses. 2 

Excellent recreational opportunities. 
Sports. Horseback Riding. 

Separate Division for Younger Girls. 


Outdoor 


For catalog and full information address 


Alice E, Reynolds 
30 St. Ronan Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON ACADEMY 


College Preparatory for Boys. Attractive location in historic 


Stratford. One hour and a half from New York. Thorough aca- 
demic courses. All athletics. Fresh- and salt-water swimming. Ages 


7 to college entrance. Tuition $900 to $1200. Catalog on request. 


RayMonp J. Kwasnik, Registrar 


STRATFORD, Conn. 


THE LOW AND HEYWOOD SCHOOL 
Emphasizing college preparatory work. 
Also general and special courses. _ 
One year intensive college preparation. 
Junior school. 
63rd year. Catalogue. 
Shippan Point, StamForpD, Conn. 


WYKEHAM RISE 


A Country School for Girls. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Fanny E. Davies, LL.A., Head Mistress, 
WasHINGTON, Conn. 


YALE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Mus.B, degree from Yale University (five year course). 

Certificate after third year. 

Courses in Theory, Composition, History of Music, Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Violoncello, Voice. 

Apply to Registrar for Bulletin. 


Davip STANLEY SMITH, Dean, NEw HAveEn, Conn. 


THE WEYLISTER 


Two-year college and secretarial course for young women. 1-year 
intensive secretarial training prepares college graduates for attrac- 
tive positions: Large campus equipped for sports. Cultured 
homelike atmosphere. Near New Haven. Booklet. 

Mrs. MARIAN W. SKINNER, M.A., Miss Louise _H. Scott, 

Box F, MitForp, Conn. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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ILLSIDE For GirLs 


In a beautiful New England town, one hour 
from New York 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND 
GENERAL HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 


One year intensive preparatory review. 
Two year general course for high school 
graduates. 

Music ” Art 7 Dramatics % Crafts. 
All athletics and sports. Salt water 
bathing. 


Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., 
(Vassar) , 

Vida Hunt Francis, A.B. (Smith) 
Prins. 


Box 93, Norwalk, Conn. 


CHERRY LAWN SCHOOL 


An Outdoor Progressive School 


Boys and girls from 9 to 19; outdoor classes 
and sleeping porches, 27 acres, lake, éymmnasi- 
um, all outdoor sports, own farm, greenhouse, 
dairy. 

Elementary, college preparatory, and grad- 
uate school. Folk dancing, dramatics, applied 
arts, music included in single tuition fee. Large 
faculty, limited enrollment. 


th year— Sept. 19, 1928-dune 22, 1929 
Dr. Fred Goldfrank, Director, Darien, Conn. 


ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 
A Mother School. ‘The School That Develops Initiative.” 
Episcopal. Open all year. Children 3 to 12. 
One hour from New York. 
Usual studies. Outdoor sports. 
Stamford 41or. 
Mrs. W. B. Stopparp, 


Summer Camp. 


Shippan Point, STAMFORD, Conn. 


MERRICOURT 


School and camp for children 3-10. 
Individual instruction, kindergarten through 6th grade. 

Home atmosphere, parental care, proper diet. 

Beautiful location, large lawns, gardens, orchard. 

Private coasting hill, swimming, careful supervision. Always open. 
Rev. and Mrs. JoHN M. KInGsBuRY, 


BERLIN, Conn. 


! 
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GLen EpEN 


Suburban to New York City 

Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue “ 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederic Martin Town- ’ 
send, founders, owners, and _ resident y 4 


directors. For girls of high-school age, 
or graduates. A country school in a 
city by the sea. Choice of studies for 
every need: college preparatory, finish- 
ing, special. Music, art, domestic 
science, expression and dramatic art, 
secretarial. Social training, athletics, 
sports, riding, dancing. Immense gym- 
nasium, theatre, 9 acres. Magnificent 
buildings of granite; homelike environ- 
ment. Select patronage. Reasonable == 
tates. 20th year. For 1929 catalog ad- = Aa 
dress personally 


DR. F. M. TOWNSEND J % 
Elmwood Park, Stamford, Connecticut gas 


3 
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School 


A New England School 
For Girls. Est. 1875. 


New building on 25- 
acre suburban estate. 
Successful prepara- 
tion for the leading 
colleges. Specia 
Courses: Music, Art, 
Secretarial, Domestic 
Science, Handicrafts. 
Well-organized 
athletic program. 


Alberta C. Edell, A.M., 
Principal, Box H, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 


SOUTH PORCH OF NEW 
FIREPROOF BUILDING 


RIPPOWAM BOYS’ SCHOOL 


has given years of service in solving problems for perplexed students 
and their parents. Primary to college. Athletics. Catalog or confer- 
ence on request. Summer school at Lovely Spring Lake, N. J. 
Telephone 3857. 
STAMFORD, Conn. 


RUMSEY HALL 


A Boarding School for Young Boys. Boys are accepted as young 
as seven and up to fourteen years of age. They are thoroughly pre- 
pared for the leading College Preparatory Schools. 

Yearly rate $1500. 

L. R. SANFORD, Principal, 

Louis H. ScuuttTeE, B.A., MA., Headmaster, 

CorNWALL, Conn. 


‘.EDGEWOOD..” 


=, 


A School that Develops Imagination 
and Initiative and Prepares Efficiently for 
College. 


A School in a Unique Setting — a School 
that Appeals to Modern Parents Who 
Want Progressive Education for their 
Children. 


For Fully Descriptive Catalog, Address 


E. E. Langley, Principal 


20 Rock Ridge Greenwich, Conn. 


Rich in Traditions 
Modern in Methods 
Moderate in Cost 


OCFFIEL, 


An EZndowed School 


1833 1929 


Well coached athletics for every boy. 
Interesting student activities. New 
athletic field. 


College Preparatory and General 
Courses. Special Junior School for 
Younger Boys. 


For Catalog Address: 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D. 
Headmaster 
14 High Street, Suffield, Conn. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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MILFORD 


FOR COLLEGE PREPARATION 


Unusual success in preparing boys for College 
Entrance because we specialize in just this 
one thing — COLLEGE PREPARATION. 


Successful entrance to Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
Mass. Tech, Dartmouth, etc. Usual two years 
work in one year. This progress made possible by 
tutorial methods, teaching “How to Study,” and 
classes limited to five. All athletics. 


Catalogue and examination record on request 
Write Box H, Milford, Conn, 


Sound educational methods have brought success 
to Roxbury and to the boys it has prepared for College. 

An experienced and permanent faculty insures 
skilled teaching and continuity of training. 

Individual attention and instruction in small 
groups gives the fullest opporiunity for each boy. 

Steady progress is. promoted by a flexible program 
adapted to the individual boy. 


Regular and healthful school life is provided by 
a well organized school régime. 


Summer Session in August and September 
Write for Illustrated Catalog and Booklets 


A. M. Sheriff, Headmaster Cheshire, Conn. 


RIDGEFIELD 

An accredited college preparatory school limited to 
60 boys. 
In the foothills of the Berkshires, 50 miles from New 
York. For information write 

THEODORE C. JESsuP, Headmaster, 


RIDGEFIELD, Conn. 


LARSON SCHOOL 


Established 1911. A resident and day school for girls, located in a 
restricted_residential section. One and two year Secretarial and 
Cultural Courses affording thorough preparation for the better secre- 
tarial and executive positions. Athletics, school activities, etc. 
Selective enrollment plan. 

291 Whitney Ave., NEw HAVEN, Conn. 


LITCHFIELD 


For young boys. 
Prepares for all secondary schools. 
Health and happiness achieve fine results in the class room. 
Ear.e E. SARCKA, 
Box H, LitcuF1eLp, Conn. 


MRS. BOLTON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


75 minutes from New York. From Kindergarten to College. 
Cultural Home Life. Athletics. Special attention to the speaking 
voice and deportment. Catalogue on request. 

WESTPORT ON THE SOUND, Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


For Boys 14 to 20. Excellent Preparation for 
College and for Life 


WILBRATIAM 


I81I7 LI2Z9 


In the heart of New England (near Spring- 
field) with New England standards of 
character and culture. 

Hundreds of distinguished alumni. 


Write for catalog 


GAYLORD W. DOUGLASS, Headmaster 
Box 14 Wilbraham, Mass. 


WORCESTER ACADEM 


A FRIENDLY SCHOOL 


Small Enough to Offer 
Individual Attention. Large 
Enough to be Nationally Known. 


Thorough College Preparation 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


250 Boys. 


ADDRESS: STATION 87 


DEAN ACADEMY 


63rd year. Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every department of 
a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. 

Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $500 to $600 per year. 

Special course in domestic science. 

For catalogue and information, address 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Box B, FRANKLIN, Mass. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Founded 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and other scientific schools. Every teacher a 
specialist. 

FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal, 

537 Boylston Street (Copley Square), Boston, Mass. 


DUMMER ACADEMY 


A preparatory school for boys which seeks to discover and develop 
Possibilities of each student. 370 acres. Wholesome country loca- 
tion. Carefully directed athletics. Democratic 
ideals. Upper and lower school. 166th year. 
Catalog. 

CHARLEs S. INGHAM, Ph.D., Principal, SoutH ByYFIELD, Mass. 


Supervised study. 
Moderate fees. 


A VOCATIONAL SCHOOL , 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 


School Information Bureau, HARPER’s MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. ¥. C. 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


63rd year. Three-year course. College preparation desired. 
Re-statement (in Swedenborg) of Christian teaching. Interpreta- 
tion of scriptures for spiritual life. Correspondence courses. Catalog. 
WI.iiaM L. WorcesTER, Pres., WILLIAM F. Wunscu, Prin., 
46 Quincy St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


GORDON COLLEGE OF THEOLOGY 
AND MISSIONS 


Graduate school for college graduates seeking advanced degrees. 
4 year college course, religious college degrees. High standards. 
Total representation over 200 colleges and professional schools. 
Deep evangelical loyalty. Address, 


NATHAN R, Woon, Pres. Box H, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


MASSACHUSETTS (continued) 


ScuHoot for modern girls who appreciate the tradition of our 77 years. Ten miles from Boston. 
Two-year courses for high-school graduates. Outstanding Home Economics course with theory 
and practice. Excellent opportunities in all departments of Music, with concert work. Chorus, 
Glee Club, Orchestra. 40 pianos, 3-manual organ. 

Secretarial, College Preparatory, Art, Dramatic Expression courses. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, golf, tennis, skating, skiing, tobogganing, riding. Delightful home life and friendly atmos- 
phere. Separate school for younger girls. Catalogs on request. 


GUY M. WINSLOW, PH.D., PRINCIPAL 


100 Wocdland Road 


Auburndale, Mass. 


The MaryA. Burnham 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opposite Smith College Campus 


A scHoot of finest New England traditions established 
in 1877. Offers college preparatory and special courses. 
Students also accepted for final year of intensive college 
preparation. Limited to 100. Three dormitories. Well- 
equipped gymnasium. Basket-ball, tennis, riding, skat- 
ing. Special advantages in Art, Spoken English and 
Music. Catalogue. 


Miss Helen E. Thompson, Principal 
Miss Climena L. Judd, Associate Principal 
Box H, Northampton, Mass. 


Fifty-fourth Year. A Variety of Outdoor Sports. Stand- 
ard College Preparatory Course. Accredited. One 
Year Intensive Preparatory Course for High School 
Graduates. Junior College and Special Courses. Home 
Economics, Secretaryship, Music, Expression, Art. 


LYNN H. HARRIS (Ph.D., Yale), President 
Box 12 West Bridgewater, Mass. (near Boston) 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Founded in 1803. Junior College: A Two-Year College Course 
for Preparatory and High School Graduates. Excellent courses in 
Music, Art, Public Speaking, and Household Arts. Also Separate 
Two-Year College Preparatory School. 
KATHARINE M. DENWORTH, Ph.D., President 
Box 20, BRAprorp, Mass. (33 Miles from Boston) 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


For girls. Thorough college preparation. 50 acres in historic 
town, 17 miles from Boston. Modern equipment; expert instruc- 
tion. 6 buildings. Athletics. Outdoor sports. Founded 1893. 
Catalog. 

Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal, 

Box C, NATICK, Mass. 


WHITTIER SCHOOL 


For Girls. 

College Preparation and Selective Courses. One year Intensive 
Review, Music, Physical Training, Outdoor Sports. Gymnasium, 
Senior and Junior Schools. Attractive Home Life. 

36th year opens October 2nd. Catalogue on request. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. RussELL, Principal, MERRIMAC, Mass. 


Advanced Courses for High-School 
Graduates. College Preparation. 


1828 


Abbot Academy 


Miss Bertha Bailey, Principal, Box A, Andover, Mass. 
Fora Century one of New England’s Leading Schools for Girls. 


endall Hall 


ONTHE- SEASHORE 


50 minutes from Boston. 
Graduates enter all certificate 
Colleges without examinations. 
Definite preparation for Welles- 
ley, Smith, Vassar, etc. Elective 
High School. Music, Home Ec., Int. 
Decorating, etc. Junior College. 
Boston advantages. On 40 acre 
seashore estate. Outdoor life and 
all sports. Gaited horses for rid- 
ing. Beach. Accredited. 

For Catalogue, write: 
Box M, Pride's Crossing 
Massachusetts 


Exceptional Opportunities in Art 
and Music. Outdoor Sports. 


1929 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


MASSACHUSETTS (continued) 


MACDUFFIE 


In three acres of beautiful playground 


An old New England school for girls, with high 
ideals. Friendly home life in congenial surroundings. 
College preparatory, general courses. . One-year 
college entrance review. Domestic Science, Music, 
Art. All outdoor sports. Swimming. Small classes. 


Dr. and Mrs. Joun MacDurrFi&£ 
170 Upper Central St., Springfield, Mass. 


IXVXVLVXVSVSVEVEN 


MASAAA,A,AAAAAAL 


a | 


The Chamberlayne School 


College Preparatory 
Junior High School 
Post Graduate and General Courses 


A Limited Number of Girls Accepted 
as Resident Students 


Special Course in Home Economics 


THE REGISTRAR 


178 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


A.MODERN SCHOOL WITH NEW ENGLAND TRADITIONS 
Thorough College Preparation in an Accredited School. 
One Year Intensive Review. 
General Academic Course with Diploma. 
Junior College Courses — Dramatic Art, Music, Secre- 


tarial Studies, Home Economics, Art, Literature, and 

Languages. Twenty-six miles from Boston. Riding. Gym- 

nasium. Pool. 

Address Mrs. Edith Chapin Craven, A.B., Principal 
192 Rogers Street, Lowell, Massachusetts 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
PRACTICAL ARTS AND LETTERS 


College for Women in Boston. 
Secretarial Science and Teacher-training Programs 
based upon foundation of general academic studies. 
= Two years for Certificate. Four years for Degree. 
Dormitories. 
aan T. LAWRENCE Davis, LL.D., Dean, 
29 Garrison Street, Boston. 


A School of Home Efficiency 


PINE MANO 


CA Graduate School of 
DANA HALL 
Higher cultural studies. Emphasis 
on all subjects pertaining to manage- 
ment of the home. Country Life. 
Sports. 14 Miles from Boston. 
Catalog on application. Address 
MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE, Box B 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Two Year Course 
for Secondary 
School Graduates 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


A country school in a model town. 
For girls 5 to 19 years of age. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Outdoor life. 
Address, AUGUSTA CHOATE, Vassar, Principal, 
1600 Beacon Street, BROOKLINE, Mass. 


GRAY GABLES 


Boarding Department of the Bancroft School of Worcester. 
Complete College Preparation. | 
One year review for Board Examinations. 


Hope FIsHER, Bancroft School, 
WORCESTER, Mass. 


CRESTALBAN 


Country school for girls 6-14. Small enrolment, carefully. se- 
lected. Home training and care. 200 acres in healthful Berkshires. 
New York 5 hrs. Pittsfield 15 min. Outdoor classes, open air 
sleeping porches. Supervised. sports, riding. Write for booklet. 

Miss MARGERY WHITING, Principal. 

Lanesboro Road, BERKSHIRE, Mass. 


SEA PINES 


School of Personality for Girls. Mild climate. Sports. Training 
in self discovery and self direction. 300 acres. College prepara- 
tory, cultural, business and athletic courses. Art. Crafts. Music. 
Dramatics. One year advanced student college preparation. 

FAITH BICKFORD, Prin., W. T. CHASE, Treas., 

Box 10, BREWSTER, Mass. 


NORTHAMPTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Regular preparatory course for Smith and other colleges. 
One-year intensive course for high school graduates. Three weeks 
tutoring session for fall examinations beginning August 26th. 
Nine-acre campus. Outdoor life. 
Principals: DorotHy M. BEMENT, SARAH B. WHITAKER, 
Box H, NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 


WALTHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Ten miles from Boston. College Preparatory, General and 
Special Courses. Outdoor activities. Homelike | Atmosphere. 
Christian influence. 70th year. Moderate terms. Separate Resi- 
dence for Girls 6 to 12 years. 

Louise Fay, Principal, 

WALTHAM, Mass. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


will find by comparison that HARPER’s MAGAZINE, because of its 
high character and universal circulation among people of refinement, 
intelligence, and wealth, is the avenue of surest appeal to a most 
desirable clientele. Since the beginning, private schools have 
sought the columns of HARPER’S MAGAZINE. No other periodical 
has been used so extensively and probably no one factor has been 
so helpful in furthering the interests of the private schools. For 
advertising rates and further information, address 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St., NEw YorkK,N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


MASSACHUSETTS (continued) 


KATHARINE GIBBS 


A school of unusual character with a distinctive 
burpose for educated women 


EXECUTIVE 


SECRETARIAL 
ACADEMIC 


One-year Course includes techni- 
cal and broad business training 
preparing for positions of a pre- 
ferred character. 

Two-year Course for preparatory 
and high-school graduates. First 
year includes six college subjects. 
Second year, intensive secretarial 
training. 

Special Course for College Wom- 
PROVIDENCE en. Selected subjects preparing 


for executive positions. Separate 
155 Angell Street classrooms. Special instructors. 


Booklet on request 


BOSTON 
90 Marlboro Street 


Resident and Day 
School 


NEW YORK 
247 Park Avenue 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Studios and classrooms for 400 pupils. Drawing, painting, model- 
ing, design, museum research, jewelry, metal work, illustration. Free 
use of galleries, collections 'and library of Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. Traveling scholarships. 53rd year. Illustrated booklet. 

234 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


THE ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT OF THE 
STUART CLUB 


Courses combine academic studies of college grade 
e. work in fine arts or music—associated with the 
School of Fine Arts and Crafts. Address 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, 
104 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Design, 
Interior Decoration, Jewelry and Pottery. 
Illustrated catalog on request. 
Miss KATHARINE B. CHILD, Director, 
Room 14, 234 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Country 
School 


near Boston 


HOUSE 


IN THE 


FINES 


iMeuAS on Thoroughness in College- 
Preparation. General and Advanced Courses 
with exceptional opportunity for Art, Music and 
Household Arts. 

The school estate includes a 90-acre farm which 
supplies fresh milk and vegetables. The large ath- 
letic fields are well equipped for outdoor sports. 
The school has its own stables with 


Thirty Horses and Expert 
Riding Instructors 
A limited enrollment assures personal attention to 
health, happiness, and habits of study of the 
individual girl. 


THE HEDGES 
A separate school for girls of 
Junior High School age incor- 
porating the principles of mod- 
ern progressive education. 
Address 
Miss Gertrude E. Cornish 
Principal 
70 Pine Street Norton, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 


Normal Course in Occupational Therapy. 
Normal Course in Handicrafts. 
Artist Craftsman’s Course. 
16th year. 
Mary Irvinc Hustep, B.S., Director 
1416 Mass. Ave., Harvard Square, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


THE SARGENT SCHOOL 


For Physical Education. Nationally known school for young 
women now a part of Boston University. Four-year degree course. 
Three-year diploma course. High-School education prerequisite. 
Faculty of Specialists. Unusual camp instruction during June and 
September. Dormitories. 49th year. Catalog. 

Dean A. H. WILDE, 2 Everett St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


LESLEY SCHOOL OF KINDERGARTEN 
AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


Young women prepared to teach in kindergarten, elementary 
school, nursery, playground. 2 and 3 yr. general and professional 
courses. Four dormitories. Graduates filling good positions. Catalog. 

SECRETARY, 41 Everett St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 to train kindergarten, primary and playground 
teachers. 3-year course for H. S. graduates. Special graduate courses. 
Practice teaching. University credits. Booklet ‘‘ Training Children” 
address 


SECRETARY, 25 Huntington Ave., Room 320, BosToN, Mass. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Three-year course preparing for teaching and physical therapy. 
Miss Mary F. Stratton, Director, 
105 S. Huntington Avenue, BosToN, Mass. 


LESLEY SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
Two- and three-year courses preparing young women for wide 
range of positions as teachers and in business. Four dormitories. 
General and professional courses. Educational and cultural ad- 
vantages of Cambridge. For catalog address the 
SECRETARY 41 Everett St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 


for your children is perhaps the most important choice you have to 
make. If you have difficulty in making a selection from among the 
large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel. perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, stating the kind of 
school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age of the student 
for whom assistance is requested. 


School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. CG. 


THE GARLAND SCHOOL OF HOMEMAKING 


Practical Training for Home and Community Life. 
One-, Two- and Three-Year Course. 

Day and Resident Students. 

Summer and Winter Sessions. 

28th Year. Catalog on request. 


Mrs. MARGARET J. STANNARD, 2 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Ped- 
agogy in America. 
Summer Session. 
50th year. Degrees granted. Address 
Harry SEyMovr Ross, Dean, 
Huntington Chambers, BosToN, Mass. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


RHODE ISLAND 


A Century-old 
School of 
Distinctive 
Character 


OSES 


High record in preparing 
boys for College. All-round 
development of the individual 
boy emphasized. The atmos- 
phere and environment of the 
school are conducive to earn- 
est and thorough work. Sepa- 
rate upper and lower school. 
Carefully Supervised Study 
and Athletics. 

25-Acre Campus. Complete 
Equipment. Gymnasium. 
Swimming Pool. 


For Illustrated Catalog Address: 
L. Ralston Thomas, Headmaster 
261 Hope Street Providence, R. I. 


é A School for the Development of 
Personality 
The 


ABBIE LOVELAND TULLER 
SCHOOL 


A Fascinating Individual and Group Program 
arranged for each girl. 


A French year under native French teacher. 


Junior and Senior High school 
Lower school for younger girls. 


courses. 


Address 


Abbie Loveland Tuller, Ph.D., Director 
463 Angell Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


FAST GREENWICH ACADEM 
On Nattagansett Cay 


ESTABLISHED 1g02 CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Hilltop location. Thorough preparation for 
college or business. Studies and athletics 
regulated for individual. Music course. 
Friendly, wholesome atmosphere. JUNIOR 
SCHOOL, all grades. Separate buildings. 


Moderate rates. Catalog. 


A. T. SCHULMAIER 
Box 12, East Greenwich, R. I. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Excellent college preparatory and general courses for girls. Cul- 
tured home atmosphere. Fire-proof building; modern equipment 
Ample grounds for sports. Tennis, basketball, coasting, skating. 
Auspices Society of Friends. Junior High and Lower School for 
day students. Catalog. 


FRANCES E, WHEELER, Principal, Box C, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE MARY C. WHEELER SCHOOL 


A Modern Town and Country School for Girls. College prepara- 
tory, general, and post-graduate courses. Art, Music, Dramatics. 
Riding, swimming and out-door sports. Country residence for 
younger girls. 

Mary HELENA Dey, Principal, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 

School Information Bureau, HaRPER’s MaGAzINE, 

49 E. 33rd St., N. ¥.C. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


STONELEIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Junior College, College Preparatory, and Special Courses. 

Beautiful Estate by the Sea. Attractive Modern Fireproof Build- 
ing. Less than Two Hours North of Boston. Miles of Private Bridle- 
paths through Pine Woods. All Sports. 


ISABEL CRESSLER, CAROLINE SUMNER, Principals, 
Rye Beacu, N. H 
OLBY we208 
JUNIOR COLLEGE AND 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


The 


Accredited Four-year Course Prepares for all Colleges. Secre- 

tarial Science, Music, Art, and Journalism Courses. Healthful 

Outdoor Life. Riding, Basketball, Field Hockey, Winter Sports, 
Swimming 


Junior College Accredits Properly Qualified 
Students for Leading Women’s Colleges 


Liberal endowment allows moderate tuition rate 
Illustrated Catalog on request 
H. LESLIE SAWYER, Principal, Box 13, New London, N.H. 


A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 


School Information Bureau, HARPER’s MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


KIMBALL UNION 


An Old New England School 
for Boys and Girls 


IN MERIDEN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Honorable Traditions Famous Alumni 


Amid the rugged hills and mountains of New Hampshire 
and Vermont. 


Thorough preparation for all colleges and technical schools. 
Liberal endowment allows moderate tuition rate. 


For illustrated catalogue, address: 


CHARLES A. TRACY, BOX 34, MERIDEN, N. H. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW HAMPSHIRE (continued) 


FOR 
BOYS 


STEARNS 


In the Picturesque New Hampshire Hills 
Preparation for 
Colleges and Scientific Schools. 
Unusually Rapid Advancement. Lower School. 


Winter Sports. Golf. Tennis. 
Baseball. Football. Water Sports. 
Wholesome Home Atmosphere. 
Personal Supervision 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 


ARTHUR F. STEARNS 


Box 62 Mont Vernon, New Hampshire 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 


School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


TILTON &J 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 

for BOYS 
A progressive school three hours 
from Boston. Superior faculty. 
Advanced courses for high school 
graduates. Excellent modern 
equipment. Gymnasium. 25 acre 
athletic field. All outdoor sports. 
Separate school for younger boys. 
Experienced house mothers. Mod- 
erate rate. 


Write for catalog 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON 
Headmaster 
Tilton, N. H. 


Box S 


New Hampton 


A NEW HAMPSHIRE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


108th year. Excellent Record in College Preparation. Care- 
ful Personal Supervision. Small classes averaging less than 
ten. Well-coached Athletics. Healthful Country Location, 
110 Miles from Boston. 145 Boys from 18 States. Modern 
Equipment. Moderate Tuition. 


Special Junior College Courses in Business Administration 
for Seniors and High School Graduates. = 


For Catalog Address 
Frederick Smith, Principal, Box 200, New Hampton, N. H. 


VERMONT 
TROY CONFERENCE ACADEMY 


Coeducational. 94th Year. College Preparatory, Music, Do- 
mestic Science, Commercial Courses. Separate Junior School. 
Gymnasium. Strong athletic teams. 75 miles from Albany. 


Endowed. _Rates $500-$600. Catalog. 
RosBert L. THompson, D.D., Prin., 
Box A, PouLtNey. Vt. 


GODDARD 


A Vermont School for Girls 


Offering college preparatory, secretarial 
science, general academic and music courses 


4-Year High School and Junior College Courses. 
Healthful outdoor life in the Green 
Mountains. Facilities for all outdoor and in- 
door sports. Modern dormitory accommoda- 
tions provided. Pleasant living conditions. 


For illustrated catalog 
Write the PRINCIPAL 
Goddard Seminary, Box 26, Barre, Vt. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY 


Small classes, individual instruction when necessary. Prepares 
thoroughly for all colleges. Certificate privileges. Enrolment limited 
to 100 boys. High in the healthful Poconos in a quiet, non-manu- 
facturing community 15 miles from Scranton. Winter sports and all 
athletics. Founded 1868. Catalog. 


THE HEADMASTER, Box H, FACTORYVILLE, Pa. 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 
145th year. ‘s 
Prepares for all colleges; experienced teachers; small classes; ideal 
location; new plant including Junior, Middler and Senior Depts. 
Large campus, fine playing fields and courts. 
ARTHUR E. Brown, Headmaster, 
Box H-123, HARRISBURG, Pa. 


A MILITARY ACADEMY 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 


School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 


A school for 125 boys. Modern, homelike. Beautiful, healthful 
historic location near mountains. Accredited. College Preparation. All 
athletics and sports. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Junior 
dormitory. $500-$600. 103rd vear. Catalog. 

Dr. C. H. Huser, Headmaster, 

: Box H, Gettyssurc, Pa. 


ERKIOMEN 


A SCHOOL OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


Unsurpassed Record of Graduates in College and Life Occupations. Small Classes and Personal 
Attention Permit Rapid College Preparation. 


General Course wit]: Variety of Electives for Boys not 
going to College. Maderate Rates. Wholesome Influences. 


Twenty-acre Athletic Field. Gymnasium. All Athletics 
under Expert Coaches. 


Separate Junior School for Younger Boys 


| For Cataloy, Address Oscar S. Kriebel, D.D., Principal, Box 108, Pennsburg, Pennsylvania 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


PENNSYLVANIA (continued) 


OAK LANE [zexxsvevania 
CountryDaySchoot | ister ne AE CP 


havitig been. maintained asa successful : Offers standard four-year college courses in Civil 
g a essIul progressive Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce and_ Finance. 


Country Day School since 1916, last year added Fifteen units required for admission. 
A Residence House for Boys 10 to 17 Years One hundred eighth year begins September, 1929 


in response to frequent requests from parents. PENNS YLVANIA MILITARY 
All the advantages of a modern school and expert PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


teachers plus resident opportunities in a small group. 
For catalog address William B. Curry (Formerly Offers standard four-year college preparatory course. 


Master at Bedales School, England), Oak Lane 7 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania : Bey ciao abies 
Box H GENERAL CHARLES E. HYATT, Pres. 


\ 


Distinctty a college 
preparatory school. 91% 
of boys graduating in past 
two years have enrolled 
in colleges. Located in 
educational center 12 miles 
from Philadelphia. Excep- 
tional personnel, equip- 

ment and environment Poe fostering mental, physical and 


AT THE NATION’S SHRINE 


15 miles from Philadelphia. New, absolutely fire- 


social development of boys. Lower school a separate unit, 
Modern buildings, gymnasium, swimming pool. Every boy States, Enrolitnent 1e limited to 300 cadets. Gaye 
In some sport supervised by trained coaches. Catalog. alry drill. R. O. T. C. unit, Class M, 
H. ROGER COLEMAN, Head Master peeaules Arey Officer: detailed by War 
é epartment. orough preparation for 
Box 826 Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 3 college or business. All major sports. 


Here at Valley Forge your boy’s mind 
and body will be sanely developed. Mod. 


W a Cr t h m O r e 1 aa |] erate rates — no extras. For catalog 
address the President, Wayne, Pa. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


GEORGE SCHOOL 
AND Quaker Est. 1893. College Preparatory. Fully Accredited Col- 
NKLIN MARSHALL lege Preparation, Culcaral oureces: aoe oe Campus. Sans Aare 
ment. Boys an irls in the Same School under Conditions that Meet 
SICA DEMY3 oie SDProval of the Most Garetul, Discriminating Parent. Address: 
x. A. WALTON, A.M., Principal, 
A Widely Recognized Box 254, GrorcE SCHOOL, Pa. 
Moderately Priced 
Preparatory School 


1200 Boys prepared for college in DICKINSON SEMINARY 
last 30 years. Prepares for any College or Technical School. Athletics. New 
Gymnasium. Pool. Co-educational. Moderate rates. 
Two-year Junior College department for High School Graduates 
opens September 1929. Address 
Joun W. Lona, D.D., President 


Wholesome school life and sports. 
Unusual Equipment and Location. 


Experienced Masters. Box M, WILLIAMsport, Pa. 


Full program of athletics. 
Junior School. 
CARSON LONG 


Catalog on request. A Military Preparatory School: 93rd wear: From 5th wrede £0 
College. References required. Location 28 miles northwest ot 
E. M. HARTMAN, Pd.D., PRINCIPAL, Harrisburg. Boys taught how to learn, how to labor, how to live. 


Separate Junior School. Individual instruction. A builder of men. 
Terms $500. Enjoying now its greatest years. 
Box H, NEw BLOOMFIELD, Pa. 


Box 400, Lancaster, Pa. 


A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 
In the Open Country, Eleven Miles North of Philadelphia 


Attention to the Individual Needs of Complete equipment with Chapel, 
Each Boy by Experienced Masters Library, Dormitories, Gymnasium, 
HILL has established an Enviable College Swimming Pool and Recreation 
Record. Building. Excellent Health Record. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request. Address 


T. R. Hyde, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box H, Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


PENNSYLVANIA (continued) 


THE HARCUM SCHOOL 


at Bryn Mawr — 10 Miles from Philadelphia 


COLLEGE 
PREPARATION MUSIC 
Piano— Vocal — Violin 


For Bryn Mawr 
Vassar, Mt. Holyoke Cello— Chamber Music 
Theory 


Wellesley, Smith 
Taught by 


curves Course 

ne Year Intensive . 
Well-known Artists 

Diploma 


Review 
Certificate Privilege 


Academic Diploma with Music, Art or Secretarial 
Courses Elective 
Advantage of Concerts, Opera, Theatre in Philadelphia 
Outdoor Recreation, Athletics, Riding 
Mrs. L. May Willis, B.P., Principal 
For Catalogue address 


Edith Harcum, B.L., Head of School 
Box M, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


LD {DE} ‘| An settee’ Reboot 
‘e with Moderate Tuition 
HALDz 8. Limited to 125 Girls 
Hy 


InSoutheastern Pennsylvania, Lancaster 
County, the Far-Famed Garden Spot of the 
United States. 


Large Campus, Modern 
Equipment, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool, Hockey, 
Horseback Riding, 


Courses: 

Academic, College Preparatory, Secre- 
tarial, Music and Post-Graduate 
Separate Junior School 
F. W. STENGEL, D.D. 

Box 101 Lititz, Pennsylvania 


One and one-half hours from Philadelphia 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


37th Year. Junior, College-Preparatory, General, and Post-Graduate 
Courses; Secretarial Training and Music. Junior and Senior Home 
Departments. Horseback Riding. Swimming. New Gymnasium. 
S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal, 
Box H, Overbrook, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Hockey is always popular 


ealth and happiness 
at school 


Sparkling days .. . laughing girls .. . content- 
ment. No wonder that outstanding work is done 
in the friendly atmosphere of Mary Lyon. 

Distinguished college preparation. General, 
Fascinating travel course for 
4 European summer travel. Hockey, tennis, canoe- 

* ing, swimming, riding, golf. Philadelphia suburb. 
: Wildcliff, 2-year graduate school. College sub=« 
jects, music, art, dramatics, home-making, secre= 
taryship. 3-manual organ, 28 pianos, auditorium. 
: Seven Gables, girls 6-12. 

Write for catalog desired. Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Crist, Principals. 


Maty Lyon Schol 


; E Box 1502 Swarthmore, Pa. Mly 
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THE BALDWIN SCHOOL 


A-ccountry school for girls. 
Prepares for Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, 
Vassar and Wellesley Colleges. 
ELIZABETH FORREST JOHNSON, A.B., Head of School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


WASHINGTON SEMINARY 


(30 miles from Pittsburgh.) 
Founded 1836. Prepares for leading colleges for women. 
General courses. Advanced work in Music and Art. 

Two-year post-graduate course leading to Secretarial Certificate. 
Addre: 
Epirx U. Git, M.A., 


WASHINGTON, Pa. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Traditional grace of finishing school with modern educational 
thoroughness. 2-year course for H. S. graduates. Music, art. 
New school of home-making with special houses. College prepara- 
tion. 25 min. from Phila. Swimming, riding, golf. Est. 1850. 
Rydal Hall, girls 7-14. Summer camp in White Mts. C ‘atalogs. 

Assy A, SUTHERLAND, Prin., MONTGOMERY Co., Pa. 


big sre trlggarwero SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


ccredited. Certifies to colleges without examinations. 
Diploma courses for girls not going to college. 

Mus Fine Arts. Int. Dec. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Rooms with connecting baths. On main line Pa. R. R. 
Mountain location. Outdoor life. Est. 1853. Catalog: — 
ALVAN R. GRIER, President, Box 50, BIRMINGHAM, Pa. 


CEDAR CREST COLLEGE 


Attractive suburban site, modern dormitories and equipment, 
congenial campus life, wholesome environment. B. and B.S. 
Degrees with majors in Liberal Arts, Music, Expression, Education, 
Social Sciences, Secretarial Science, Home Econ., and Religious Ed 

Ws. F. Curtis, LL.D., Pres., 

Box H, ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


MORAVIAN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Four-year accredited college. B.A. degree and certificate courses. 
Oldest Protestant boarding school for girls in country. Estab. 1742. 
Music, art, expression, physical education. Excellent faculty, pro- 
gressive methods. Modernized colonial buildings on 7-acre campus. 
Beautiful, historic location. Catalog. 


MOoRAVIAN COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Box H, BETHLEHEM, Pa. 


_— ‘i 
= oot FOR YOUNGER © 


“RYDAL HALL 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT OF THE OGONTZ SCHOOL 
Happy school days for little girls 7-14. Sympathetic, motherly care 
of cultured women, specialists in child development. Lesson hours 
balanced by healthful play on beautiful estate in Rydal hills. 25 
minutes from Philadelphia. Charming, homelike buildings; class- 
rooms bright and sunny. French under native teacher. Supervised 
piano practice. Personal attention to each child. Riding, swimming, 
skating, coasting. Excellent health results. Catalog. 

ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Rydal, Montgomery County, Pa. 


Ra 
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PENNSYLVANIA (continued) 
| A Suburban School Two and a Half Hours from | 


New York, One and a Half from Philadelphia. BEAVER COLLEGE 


ISHOPTHOR DF | sewn. cte 


An Old School? Yes. degrees. Classical departments 


With Standing, Traditions, Atmosphere. at Grey Towers. College and 
But_ really a Young School. Young in Spirit, Practical departments at Beech- 
Bubbling over with Enthusiasm of Girls Intent wood Hills. 23 minutes from 
upon Work and Play. all Philadelphia advantages. 16 
. Here a Girl tg Courses suited forher Darticu- buildings. Carefully selected Grey Towers 
ar interests and talents: Home Economics, faculty of 80. Liberal Arts, Education, Kindergarten 
Costume Design, Secretarial, Expression, Art, Pad a rp r . A g 5 
Music, College Preparation, Junior College. Training, Home Eeeenn ee Saye ie 
Here she finds that degree of intimate com- Fei ie 4 So ech "Acta, Cori va haw 
panionship, that opportunity for outdoor recrea- } ; q Ecc rts, Commercial Edu- 
tion, those well-planned extra-curricular activities Ee : cation, Secretaryship. Swimming 
and that strong school spirit that win the en- : pool. Dormitories with private 
thusiasm of both the girls and their parents. 2 1 baths. Moderate rates. 
Write for the New Illustrated Bishopthorpe berks eet  ag W.B. Greenway, D.D., Pres. 
Menor Catelog Today: Aggresss Beechwood Hills Box H, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Principals, 
Box 235, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania Museum’s 


School of Industrial Art 


FOR STUDENTS WHO DESIRE 


ACCREDITED 


Graduates enter all certificate Colleges without ex- Professional Training in Art in Industry 


aminations. Girls’ High School and Junior College. 
Conservatory of Music, Dramatics, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics, Interior Decoration, Secretarial. New modern 
buildings. _ Rooms have connecting baths. Large 
Campus, including golf course. Horseback riding, swim- 
ming pool, canoeing, tennis. Month of May at Ocean City. 


Textile Department—Department of Arts 
Enrollment Limited 


Catalog—address Frank S. Magill, A.M., Headmaster, 


Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia 
Box A, Chambersburg, Pa. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF 


THE MISSES KIRK’S SCHOOL OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


Entirely college preparatory. 


Special one-year intensive course for high school graduates. Affiliated Graduate Hospital University of Penna. Offers young 
Individual instruction. women a 9-month professional course. Training in crafts, with 
Beautiful situation overlooking Bryn Mawr College. lectures on anatomy and psychology, followed by 6 months hospital 
All outdoor sports. practice. Diploma. Demand for Occupational Therapists exceeds 
The Misses Kirk, Bryn Mawr, Pa. supply. Write 


Mrs. S. H. Paut, Dean, 
Box H, 2200 DeLancy Place, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE DELBERT CARTER SCHOOL 
INC. 


_For physically handicapped children. Indi- 
vidual instruction, very intimate home care. 
“‘Happiness’”’ our slogan. Moderate rates. 

Mrs. E. H. THorn, Prin., HATBORO, Pa. 


THE POCONO MANOR SCHOOL 


For Girls. College preparatory and special courses. Catalogue. 


Pocono MANor P. O., Monroe County, Pa. 


THE SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE 


For Women. 

Courses in Gardening, Landscape Design, Fruit, Poultry, Bees, etc. 
2-year Diploma Course; 4-weeks Summer Course. 

Address, 

Tue Director, 


oe 


Box T, AMBLER, Pa. 


ILLMAN TRAINING SCHOOL 


for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers. 
Two- and Three-Year courses. 
Residence for limited number. 
A. T. IL-man, Prin., 


~<A 


REPARES girls for all colleges. College 
Board Examinations given at the school. 
) General and post-graduate courses. Music, art, 
4 domestic science and secretaryship. Camp in 


Se 


—w, 
a. 


Alleghenies for week-ends. Gymnasium. Swim- . 
ming pool. Riding. . Box H, 4000 Pine St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 


for your children is perhaps the most important choice you have to 
make. If you have difficulty in making a selection from among the 
large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, stating the kind of 

school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age of the student 
é for whom assistance is requested. 
A 


oe 


Miss Maud van Woy, A.B., Principal 


) { Box 450 Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
‘| “HIGHLAND 


HALL 
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School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
4 49 E. 33rd St., N. ¥. C. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


PENNSYLVANIA (continued) 


THE CASKIN SCHOOL 


Incorporated 


FOR 


GIRLS 


College Preparation for Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Mount Hol- 
yoke, Wellesley, and Smith. One year intensive prepa- 
ration for College Board Examinations. Certificate privilege. 


Home Economics and Secretarial Courses. Strong four- 
year Academic Course. New gymnasium and residence 
house open October 1929. Ten-acre campus. Riding, Golf, 


and all outdoor sports. 15 miles from Philadelphia. 


HELENE M. CASKIN, Principal 
Box 112, Devon 


PENNA. ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 
Oldest Art Schoolin America. 
Write forillustrated book. 
Broad and Cherry Streets, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


will find by comparison that HARPER’s MAGAZINE, because of its 
high character apd universal circulation among people of refinement, 
intelligence, and wealth, is the avenue of surest appeal to a most 
desirable clientele. Since the beginning, private .schools have 
sought the columns of HARPER’S MaGazINE. No other periodical 
has been used so extensively and probably no one factor has been 
so helpful in furthering the interests of the private schools. For 
advertising rates and further information, address 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St., NEw York, N. Y. 


A winning hockey team 


Pennsylvania 


Westminster College 


Opens 78th year September 17, 1929 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG WOMEN 
An institution of Highest Academic Rating and Standards 


Liberal Arts Courses leading to degrees of A.B. and B.S. 
Conservatory grants Mus.B. degree 


Special Programs of study in 
Education, Business Administration, Drama. 


AN UNUSUALLY HEALTHFUL STUDENT COM- 
MUNITY IN THE ALLEGHENY FOOTHILLS OF 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


New Buildings of Distinguished Beauty 
For information, address 
President W. Charles Wallace, New Wilmington, Pa. 


NEW JERSEY 


DWIGHT SCHOOL 
For Girls. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Music. Art. Science. Athletics. 
Miss FRANCES LEGGETT, Mrs. CHARLES W. Hutst, Principals, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


THE HARTRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(50 minutes from New York.) 
grounds. College Preparatory and General Courses. Over fifty 
girls in leading colleges to-day. Resident department carefully 
restricted. Special attention to Music and Art. Athletics, Dra- 
matics, Riding. 

EMELYN B. HARTRIDGE, Vassar, A.B., Principal, 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


A country school with beautiful 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


An Endowed School — Thirty-Fifth Year. 

On the Estate of Chancellor Kent in the Hills of New Jersey, 
twenty miles from New York. 

College Preparatory. 

Academic. 


Athletics. 


HarRIET LARNED Hunt, Principal, 
Sumit, N. J. 


The Proper 
Private School 


for your children is perhaps the most important 
ckoice you have to make. If you have difficulty 
in making a selection from among the large num- 
ber of schools advertised in the front section of 


this issue, feel perfectly free to write us, stating 
the kind of school wanted, the locality preferred, 
the amount you desire to spend, and the age 
of the student for whom assistance is requested. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd St NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Rider Plan Saves 
Two College Years 


LONG-ESTABLISHED college specializing in Finance, Ac- 
counts, Business Administration, Secretarial Science, 
Commercial Teacher Training courses. Combines lectures 
with laboratory work. By utilizing in study three of the 
usual four vacation months, students may complete four 
years’ college work for Bachelor Degree in two years of 
48 weeks each. 2000 students annually. 65th year. Co- 
educational. Supervised residences. Athletics. 


PRINCIPAL, RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, New Jersev 


RIDER COLLEGE 
7 
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NEW JERSEY (continued) 


Se 
SS 


ENTENARY 


COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE 


: Pitt 
Buoyant days of work and play .. . 
of inspiring comradeship... in a 
girls’ school distinguished for its 
charming cultural atmosphere. Six 
modern buildings. Fifty-acre campus 
and farm in beautiful New Jersey 
highlands. Thorough college prepara- 
tory, general, and special courses. 
Excellent opportunities in music. 
Pipe-organ, 25 pianos. Art, domestic 
science, secretaryship. Fully ac- 
credited. Tennis, swimming, hockey, 
riding, golf. 57 miles from New York 
City. Write for catalog and views. 
Robert J. Trevorrow, D.D., Pres. 
Box 39 Hackettstown, N. J. 
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MissBeard'sSchool 


In a Beautiful Residential 
Section. Ample Grounds and 
Well-equipped Buildings. City 
and Country Advantages. 


Strong College Preparation. 
Art, Music, Domestic Science. 
Post Graduate Work. Separate 
Junior High Division. 


Lucie C.Beard, Headmistress 
Box H, Orange, New Jersey 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST SCHOOL 


A Country Boarding School for Girls. Under care of the Sisters of 
St. John Baptist (Episcopal). College Preparatory, Music, Art and 
General Courses. Moderate Rates. Modern Fireproof Building 
open September, 1929. 

For Catalog address: 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR, MENDHaM, N. J. 


COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 


A registered Catholic college for women at Morristown, N. J., 
offering courses leading to Bachelor degrees in arts, science and 
music. _Home Economics. Campus of 400 acres. 

Tennis, hockey, riding. 

Catalogue. Address 


Office of the Dean, Box H, ConvENT SraTION, N. J. 


CAMERON SCHOOL 


A well-equipped boarding school for boys and girls five to fourteen 
years of age. 
Near New York. Moderate rates. 
Tel. Plainfield 9392. 
Mary E. BEatTrTIiE, 
112 Rockview Ave., NoRTH PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation for college or business. 
Boys taught how to study. 
Schedule of studies specially arranged for each boy’s needs. 
Efficient faculty, small classes, individual attention. 
Supervised athletics. 
R. O. T. C. 45th Year. 
Special Summer Session. 
Col. T. D. LANDON, Principal, 
Drawer C-6, BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 


SOMERSET HILLS 


Where your boy is treated as an individual rather than merely as 
a member of a group. 

Junior School — Six years’ work in five years. 

Fundamentals unceasingly stressed. 

Senior School — College Preparatory. 

Six years’ work in five years. 

Episcopal — High scholastic standing — Sports. 

A few partial Scholarships available. 

Booklets. * 

Rev. JAMEs H. S. Farr, 

Far Huts, N. J. 


DEVI Ekoenet TARY 


tary Training. Primary through 
Horseback riding. 


High School. 
Open 12 months. 32 miles to N. Y. 


City. 
MAJ. L. DEVITTE 


Box F. Morganville, N. J. 


THE PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Thorough preparation for all colleges. 
Well supervised athletics. 
56th Year. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
J. B. FINE, Headmaster, 
Box R, PRINCETON, N. J. 


THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 


for your children is perhaps the most important choice you have to 
make. If you have difficulty in making a selection from among the 
large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, stating the kind of 
school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age of the student 
for whom assistance is requested. 


School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 
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NEW JERSEY (continued) 


a omeeerets preparation for College 
Entrance Board Examinations. 
Graduates unusually successful in college. Six Forms, 
including two grammar grades. Boys from 30 states. 
Athletics for every boy. 9-hole golf course. 15 modern 
buildings. 150-acre campus. More than half a 
million recently expended in new equipment, includ- 
ing alumni athletic field. New fire-proof dormitory 
and play shack in the woods for younger boys. Mid- 
way between New York and Philadelphia. 9 miles 
from Princeton. 64th year. Summer session July 
15-Aug. 31. Write today for catalog. 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 8-B Hightstown, N. J. 


PEDDIE 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Eleven well-coached 
football teams 


A record holder in the 
high hurdles 


A Widely Recognized School 
for 300 Boys 


FREEHOLD ScHooL 


“The School with the Personal Touch” 


Distinctly a home school for young boys, 6 to 15. 
Thorough teaching is combined with a_ modified 
military system especially adapted to junior needs. 


Beautiful location 65 miles from New York. 
Graduates in 29 Colleges. Thorough Preparation 


for College Board Examinations and Certificates. 


Excellent Equipment. 310 Acres. Junior 
School for 7th and 8th Grades. Gymnasium, Pool. 
Athletics for all Boys. 


For Catalog Address: 


Charles H. Breed, Ed.D., Headmaster 
Box I Blairstown, New Jersey 


Boarding 


JUNIOR HAVEN 


An Excellent School at a Modest Charge 


233 Tenafly Road Englewood, N. J. 
Telephone: ENGLEWOOD 4937 


N 


150 Boys Training for College and for Life 
All Student Organizations. Literary and Musical 
Clubs. Enthusiastic School Spirit. Separate School 

for Grades 5-8. Moderate Rates. No Extras. 


For Catalog Address: Francis Harvey Green, Litt.D., Headmaster, 


Obedience, orderliness and self-reliance are stressed. 
Friendly, sympathetic teachers give careful attention 
to each student, encouraging a well balanced mental, 
moral and physical development. Supervised study 
and play. Intramural athletics. 42 miles from New 
York, 60 miles from Philadelphia. Write for catalog. 


MAJOR CHARLES M. DUNCAN, Prin. 
Box 816 Freehold, N. J. 


‘Wetec igs Bri Reet 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL 


SUCCESSFUL in preparing boys for leading colleges. 
Day and boarding school. High scholastic standard. 
Individual attention in small classes. Located in hill 
country, 500 ft. elevation, 22 miles from N. Y. C. 
Government reports this to be one of the three most 
healthful spots in the country. All athletics, every 
boy participating — competent coaches. Junior School 
with distinctive home life. Summer Camp—Maine. 
Catalog. The Headmaster, Box M, Essex Fells, N. J. 


All Athletics. Gymnasium. 60-foot Pool. New 
10-acre Athletic Field with Running Track, Strong 
Varsity Teams. 


Box 10, Pennington, New Jersey 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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MARYLAND 


An Episcopal School on an Estate of 180 acres 
near Baltimore and Washington 


<SBONALDSON 


23rd year 


Limited to 75 Boys, ages 10-18. Emphasis on Sound 
Preparation for College Entrance Board Examinations 
and on Vigorous Athletic Activity. 


11 Buildings. New Fireproof Lower Form House. 
Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 


For Illustrated Catalog address: 


Richard W. Bomberger, M.A., Headmaster 
Ilchester, Maryland 


Box 34 


TOME 
A National Preparatory School of over 200 Boys. 
Prepares for All Colleges. Fully Accredited. 
Exceptional Equipment. 
Single Rooms, Gymnasium, Pool. 
Small classes. “Address: 


Murray P. Brusu, Ph.D., Box 50, Port Deposit, Md. 


SEVERN SCHOOL 


A country boarding school for boys. Ideal location on Severn 
River near Annapolis. Prepares for College, West Point and Annap- 
olis. Exceptionally thorough work given and demanded. Students 
taught how to study. Water sports and all athletics. Boarding 
students. Limited to sixty. Catalog. 


ROLLanpD M. TEEL, Ph.B., Principal, SEVERNA Park, Md. 


Hannah Dore 


A Country School for Girls 
Fifteen Miles from Baltimore 
FOUNDED IN 1832 BY THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Music, Art, 
Supervised Athletics 


Terms $600 to $800 


Address, MISS LAURA FOWLER, A.B., 
Principal 


Box H, Reisterstown, Maryland. 


ROBERTS-BEACH 


Preparatory School for Girls. 

Offers an experienced faculty and congenial associates; students 
from 14 states; delightful country surroundings near. Baltimore. 

Lucy Grorce RoBERTs, Ph.D. or 

SARAH MOREHOUSE BEACH, Ph.D. 


Box 300, CATONSVILLE, Md. 


CHARLOTTE HALL 


Boys’ accredited, military, preparatory school 35 miles from national 
capital. Rich in traditions, modern in equipment, sound in scholar- 
ship. Classical and Commercial Courses. 156th session. Catalog. 

Lt. Col. B. F. Crowson, B.S., M.A., Prin., ; 

CHARLOTTE HALL, Md. 


MARYLAND COLLEGE 


For Women. 60 minutes from Washington. 7 
State Authorized College Degrees in: Literature, Home Economics, 
Kindergarten, Physical Education, Music. Teaching, Secretarial. 
Graduates in demand. Social life. Fire-proof buildings. Private 
Athletics. Riding. Swimmingpool. Est.1853. Catalog. 
Box H, LUTHERVILLE, Md. 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


may secure the attention of real home folks with abundant means 
by placing its announcement in this Educational Directory. 


HaARPER’S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


GARRISON FOREST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Modern. Well Equipped. In the beautiful Green Spring Valley 

near Baltimore. Intermediate, College Preparatory or General 

Courses, including Music and Art. 
Horseback Riding and Sports. Catalog. 
Miss EAN . MARSHALL H Principals 


Miss NANCY OFFUTT Box H, Garrison, Md. 


DELAWARE 


WESLEY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
Fully Accredited. Thorough preparation for any College. 
Excellent Business, Music, and Art Courses. 
Modern Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Athletic Fields. 
Coeducational. Endowment permits rate of $475.00. Address 
CLARENCE A. SHORT, M.S., Pres. Box H, Dover, Del. 


VIRGINIA 


STUY YVESANT 


FOR BOYS 10 «2 16 YEARS 


In the foothills of the Blue Ridge 50 miles from 
Washington. Small Classes, Individual In- 
struction. @ Healthful Outdoor life. Riding, 
Golf, Tennis, Boxing, and other usual school 
sports. @ Special attention to habits of order 
and neatness, character building. 


Write for catalog 


EDWIN KING, M.A., Headmaster 
Warrenton Virginia 


AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY. 

A school of old traditions — new equipment. $150,000 gymnasium 
just completed, glass enclosed swimming pool attached. Modern 
teaching aids in all classrooms. 

In the beautiful and healthful Shenandoab Valley . . . free from 
distracting influences. Intensive application under thoroughly 
equipped instructors responsible for success of students in many 
colleges. Accredited. Boys from 28 states. R.O.T.C. Winning 
teams developed through policy of athletics for all. 63rd year. 
Catalog. 

Col. T. J. ROLLER or Major C. S. ROLLER, Jr., Principals, 

Box H, Fort DEFIANCE, Va. 


VIRGINIA EPISCOPAL SCHOOL 


Non-military. Founded to afford superior preparation for all 
colleges at moderate rate. Accredited. Healthful, beautiful loca- 
tion at Lynchburg in Virginia mountains. New buildings. High 
standard in scholarship and athletics. 

OscaR DEWOLF RANDOLPH, Rector, 

Box 727-H, LYNCHBURG, Va. 


A SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH 


The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 
command for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
the school best suited to your demands. Address 


School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. ¥. C. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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VIRGINIA (continued) 


Staunton fits for life! 


UNEXCELLED military training and superior academic work 
have given Staunton a national distinction. High standards 
and high moral tone help graduates to succeed — in college, 
business and life. They may enter West Point or Annapolis 
by recommendation. 

Located in the Shenandoah Valley. Alt. 1600 feet. Daily 
exercise in clean, dry, mountain air. Pure mountain spring 
water. Superior student personnel. 

Separate equipment for younger boys. ‘Tutorial system. 
Five gymnasiums, swimming pool, and athletic park. Fire- 
proof equipment. Catalog. Box H, Staunton, Va. 

COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., LL.D., President. 


*| STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY |* 


+ + %  H 
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RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


Beautiful mountain location at southern end of Shenandoah. 
Prepares boys for college or business. 
Large dormitories. Low rates — liberal endowment. 
Modern gymnasium and swimming pool. All sports. 
Col. WM. R. PHELPS, Principal, 
Box H, BepForp, Va. 


For Girls and Young Women 
Standard High School and Junior College 
Also Diploma Course in Bosist Drama! tic 

‘ Art; Home Economics; Journalism; or 
BLACKSTONE Secretarial. Member American Asso- | 
ciation of Junior Colleges. Horseback | 
Riding, Golf, Swimming, Tennis. Coun- 


A military school with unusual equipment, limited enrollment try Club Privileges. Fixed rate. Social 
e Training. Historic Tours. Catalog: | 
and small classes, Junior Unit R. O. T. C. . Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., Litt.D., 201 


College Place, Petersburg, Virginia. 
Academic, Military, Athletic, Musical and Commercial training. 


For catalog address 


BLACKSTONE, Box H, BLACKSTONE, Va. 


hatham Wall 


4g t2piscopal School for Girls in 


southern Virginia. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. 
Music, Art, Dramatics. Special 
work in Home Economics. Secre- 
tarial Course. Accredited. Beauti- 


Amidst the mountains of Old 


ful, healthful location in foothills FINE ARTS Virginia in the beautiful Shenan- 
of picturesque Blue Ridge Moun- LANGUAGES doah Valley. State authorized 
tains. 175-acre estate includes SECRETARIAL Degrees. Combine Cultural and 
woodland, gardens, and spacious Vocational training. All elective 


campus. Colonial “buildings; thor- 
' a=, : oughly modern. Excellent equip- 
Where Colonial ment. Riding, swimming, golf, 
archery. Athletic field for hockey, 
soccer and baseball. School dairy. 
For beautiful illustrated catalog 
write 


EDMUND J. LEE, M.A., D.D. 
Chatham, Va. 


INTERIOR DECORATING subjects; Classical dancing. jive 
.B. an -Mus. e igh- 

ae aes school students ‘admitted. Golf, 
Riding, Swimming, new brick 

FASHION DESIGN buildings. Sp ecatok yuenuon 
urses desir 7 .— 

DRAMATICS Director, Box Hy College Park, 
Staunton, Va. 


cullure mingles 
with modern 
training 


Young Women. Standard Junior nalism. Library Science. Domestic Science. Physical 


Accredited Junior College for | Special Courses in Music. Art. Expression. Jour- 
Education. Secretarial Science. 


College Courses. Also College Preparatory. 36th Year. 


In the Beautiful Valley of Virginia. Modern Buildings. Large Campus. Supervised Athletics. Archery. Riflery. Tennis. 
Riding. Soccer. Excursions to nearby historic points of interest. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Collen, Principals Box H, Roanoke, Virginia 
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VIRGINIA (continued) 


“Fairfax Hall 


CHARMING life of the South 
with thorough preparation for 
the leading colleges. Elective 
courses and one year Junior 
college. Music, art, expres- 
sion, secretarial science, jour- 
nalism and physical educa- 
tion. Modern buildings on a 
50-acre campus in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, overlook- 
ing the Shenandoah Valley. 
Sports. Catalog. 


Box H, Park Station 
Waynesboro Va. 
John Noble Maxwell, Pres. 


dd i 
STUART HALL 
Episcopal school for girls — Eighty-sixth Session. Rich in tra- 
ditions of the past; alive to the needs of the present. Thorough 


college preparation. Outdoor sports. Address 
Mrs. H. N. HILts, A.B. Box H, STAUNTON, Va. 


BLACKSTONE COLLEGE 
For Girls. 
60 m. from Richmond. 5 hrs. from Washington. 
Old Virginia ideals adapted to the best modern demands. 
New fire-proof buildings. 
4 years preparatory. 2 years college. 
Commercial and Fine Arts Courses. 
All sports. Reasonable rates. 
Catalog. 
Write Dept. HM. 
W. B. Gates, A.M., Pres., 
BLACKSTONE, Va. 


WARRENTON 


Country School 


In the beautiful Piedmont Valley 
near Washington. The school is 
planned to teach girls how to study, 
to bring them nearer nature, and to 
inculcate ideas of order and economy. 
It offers a fixed rate. College Prepara- 
tory and Cultural Courses. Separate 
cottage for young girls. French the 
language of the house. 


MLLE. LEA M. BOULIGNY 
Box 8 Warrenton, Va. 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY 
A School of Character for Girls. 
Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. 
Preparatory. Junior College. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Ec., Phys. Ed., Secretarial. 
Rosert Lee DuruaM, Pres., 


Pool. 
Box M, Buena Vista, Va. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


For women. Courses lead to B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Music, art, spoken English, physical education. 
Gymnasium and field athletics. 

Modern equipment. In beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Founded 1842. Catalog. 


STAUNTON, Va. 


AVERETT COLLEGE 


For Young Women. Junior College and High School. Accredited. 
New Science and Music Buildings. Gym. Swimming pool. Music, 
Commercial, Expression. Home Economics, Art courses. Moderate 
rates Founded 1859. Catalog. 

Dr. J. W. CAMMACK, A.M.. Pres., 
Box HM, DANVILLE, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


GREENBRIER COLLEGE 


A SCHOOL of the fine and cultural arts for young 
women, located in an old southern community. In 
the heart of the Alleghanies. Founded in 1812. 


CSnctading and college preparatory courses offered, 
including music, art, dramatics, secretarial, domestic 


LL recreational activities: gymnasium, tennis, bas- 
ketball, volleyball, archery, horse-back riding, and 
swimming in the famous White Sulphur Springs pool. 


118th Year Begins September 18, 1929 


Catalogue sent upon request 


FRENCH W. THOMPSON, 


President 
GREENBRIER COLLEGE, Lewisburg, West Va. 


ST. HILDA’S HALL 
The Chevron School for Girls. 7 
(8 Miles from Harper’s Ferry; 60 Miles from Washington, D. C.) 
Episcopal. 
In the Shenandoah Valley. College Prep. 
MarRIAH PENDLETON DouvaAL, Principal, 
: Box H, OLp CHARLES Town, W. Va. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


will find by comparison that HARPER’s MAGAZINE, because of its 
high character and universal circulation among people of refinement, 
intelligence, and wealth, is the avenue of surest appeal to a most 
desirable clientele. Since the beginning, private schools have 
sought the columns of HARPER’S MAGAZINE. No other periodical 
has beea used so extensively and probably no one factor has been 
so helpful in furthering the interests of the private schools. For 
advertising rates and further information, address 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St., NEw York, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ST. ALBANS 
The National Cathedral School for Boys. 
Thorough Preparation for Leading Universities. 
Splendid equipment. 
Unexcelled location on Mt. St. Alban overlooking Washington. 
Eight years’ course. Athletics for Every Boy. Address: 
Rey. ALBERT HAWLEY Lucas, Headmaster, WASHINGTON, D..C. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ART 


Washington, D. C. Interior Decoration. Color, Costume, Com- 
mercial Poster. Design. Dynamic Symmetry. Life. Sketch Class. 
Dormitory. Catalog. 

FEL1x Manony, Pres., 

Connecticut Ave. and M, WasHINGTON, D. C. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (continued) 


wanna cies Martha Washington 
Seminary 


NATIONAL PARK 
SEMINARY 


JAMES E. AMENT, A.M., 
PH.D., LL.D., President 
Junior College 
College Preparatory 
Unusual educational advantages 
in select residential school at na- 


tion’s capital. For catalogaddress A Junior College for Young Women, on beautiful eater 
* adjoining Rock Creek Park. Two-year Courses for Hig! 
The Registrar (Box 45) School graduates. Secretarial and Household Science De- 


Forest Glen, Maryland partments. Academic Forms. Music, Art, Dramatics, 
Outdoor Sports. Address Secretary, 


Box M, 3640 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL 
Junior College and Senior High School at Washington. fi - 
25th year. 12-acre Campus. Academic Courses. . A resident and day school for Girls. 
Home Economics, Secretarial, Music, Art, Dramatic Depart- Lucy MapErra WING, A.B., Head Mistress. 
ments. Athletics. Riding. Swimming. 7 . 
Write for Catalog. (Mrs. David L. Wing) 
F. E. FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Box H, WasHINGTON, D. C. 1330 19th St., N. W., WasuincTon, D. C. 
* 
A SCHOOL AT THE CAPITAL THE EASTMAN SCHOOL 
If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among A day school for girls with a few select resident pupils. 


the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. Catalogue on request. 


School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 1300-1305 Seventeenth St., 
49 E. 33rd St., N. ¥. C. Corner Massachusetts Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


KING:SMITH STUDIO:'SCHOOL 


Washinaton New York Rearis 


A hkesidential Sthoal with Unique Opportunities 
for Cultural and Professional Study 


(Catalog Mr+Mrs Auqust King-Smith 1747 New Hampshire Ave.,Washington,0.C) 


DANCING DRAMATICS - LANGUAGES —- FINE &APPLIED ARTS 


MUSIC 


SOUTH CAROLINA NORTH CAROLINA 


ANDERSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SALEM ACADEMY 

Offers standard courses leading to an A.B., excellent music courses, For girls. Accredited college preparatory. Music, domestic 
home economics, dietetics, and secretarial training. science. Shares Salem college campus. Atmosphere of friend- 

Healthful location 1000 feet above sea level — outdoor sports all liness, self reliance. Foothills Blue Ridge. All sports. Moderate 
year. All inclusive tuition $400. Address rate. Founded 1772. Catalog. 

ANNIE D. DENMARK, President, H. E. RoNDTHALER, D.D., Pres., 

Box HM, ANDERSON, S. C. Box H, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
KENTUCKY 

WE WILL INSERT HAMILTON COLLEGE 
your school advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at the Four years college preparatory and two years junior college work 
following rates: one time, eleven dollars and twenty cents; three for young women. Art, music, expression, secretarial, home economics 
times, ten dollars and sixty-four cents each insertion; six times, ten and physical education courses. Athletics. Delightful home life. 
dollars and eight cents each insertion; twelve times, nine dollars Emphasis on scholarship and culture. Write for catalogue to 
and fifty-two cents each insertion. Dean HILDA THRELKELD, 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St., NEw York, N. Y. 485 North Broadway, LEXINGTON, Ky. 


“Character Makes the Man” 


MILITARY UCKY Tayi 


New fireproof buildings. Individual attention to under U. S. Gov’t. Includes Junior School for 
make grade desired. Student body from the best younger, boys. 11 miles from Louisville. 115 miles 
families only. Ages 9 to19. Fully Accredited-- from Indianapolis. All Athletics, including Swim- 


preparing for any College, or Business. R.O.T. ming and Riding (famous Kentucky horses). 


The best training for your Boy’s Success—enroll him! 
Write for CATALOG:—Cor. C, B. Ricumonp, Pres., Box H, LYNDON, KENTUCKY 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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TENNESSEE 
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Columbia Trains Leaders for Life 


A LEADER among military schools . . . trains lead- 
ers for life. Four-fifths of graduates during past 10 
years have entered college. Nation-wide patronage. 
Graduates admitted to colleges and government 
academies on certificate. 

On main line railroad in picturesque blue grass 
region. Instruction in horsemanship available. 
R.O.T.C. training instills manliness, alertness, self- 
reliance. Varsity and intramural sports. Golf with- 
out expense on school course. Glass-topped swim- 
ming pool. Catalog. Box 509, Columbia, Tenn. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 
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WARD-BELMONT 


For Girls and Young Women. Offers 4 years preparatory, 2 
years college work. Fully accredited. All Sports including Riding. 
Complete appointments. For information address 
THE SECRETARY, 
Belmont Heights, Box 508, NASHVILLE, Tenn. 


TENNESSEE 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


Preparation for college and 
business in wholesome sur- 
roundings. Wellequipped, 
progressive school. 55th 
year. Satisfied patrons in 
44 states. Moderate rates. 
Early enrollmentadvisable. 
Catalog. 
COL. C. R. ENDSLEY 
Box 813, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 

School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 

49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


FLORIDA 


THE OUT-OF-DOOR SCHOOL 


Day School and Boarding Department. 
Decroly Method in Lower School. 
Tutoring for Tourist Pupils. 
Sunshine and Swimming all the Year. 
Address Miss FANNEAL HARRISON, 
Sarasota, Fla. 


MISS HARRIS’ FLORIDA SCHOOL 


Miamt, Fla. 


LOUISIANA 
DODD COLLEGE 


A Standard Junior College for Girls. 

Offers two years preparatory and two years college work. 
All standard courses. _Complete appointments. 
Christian influence. Enrollment limited. 

For information address 


Tue DEAN, Dodd College, SHREVEPORT, La. 
MISSISSIPPI 
GULF PARK 
By-the-sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 


4 years high school. 2 years college. 
Music, Art, Home Economics. 
Quedeer Spores all year. 
Riding. Catalog. 
-s . Box M, GULFPorT, Miss. 


Gulf Coast 
Military Academy 


Right on the Mississippi Gulf Coast, 
Genial sunshine, salt breezes. Health- 
ful and invigorating climate. Up-to- 
date equipment, high-class faculty of 
college graduates. Graduates accredit- 
ed Eastern Colleges, West Point and 
Annapolis, Athletics, water sports, 
outdoor activities every day. Military 
discipline. Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
Non-sectarian. Two departments— 
Junior, 7 to 14; Senior, 14 years and 
over. Open year ’round. Member 
Association Military Colleges and 
Schools of U. S. Write for catalog. 
Gulf Coast Military Academy, Route 
8, Gulfport, Miss. 


Send Us The Boy And We 


Will Peturn You The MAN. 


ARKANSAS 
CRESCENT COLLEGE 


“On Top of the Ozarks.’’ Pure mountain air, radio- 
active spring waters, mild equable climate all year, hik- 
ing, swimming, riding, golf, gymnastics. Every room 
with bath. Junior college, college preparatory, music, 
fine arts, expression. 100 girls. 

EuREKA SprRINGs, Ark. 


TEXAS 
A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 
command for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
the school best suited to your demands. Address 

School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 

49 E. 33rd St., N. ¥. C. 


EL 


PASO SCHOOL for Girls 


Ourpoor classes. Delightful, 
dry climate, where the sun 
shines all day, every day. 
Preparation for all colleges. 
Excellent faculty, music, dra- 
matic art. Charming build- 
ings of Spanish architecture. 
Large grounds. Horseback 
riding. Fully accredited. Ad- 
vanced registration necessary. 
References required. Catalog. 


Lucinda de L. Templin, Ph.D., Principal 
Box H. M. El Paso, Texas 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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ILLINOIS 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY, Non-Military 


72nd Year 


Governed by 
Influential 
Board of 

. Trustees 


Individual Attention. 


Outstanding College Preparation for Boys 


Diploma admits without examinations to ALL certificate universities. Definite 
preparation for Yale, Harvard, Princeton and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


LEADERSHIP — IN SCHOLARSHIP — PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT — CHAR- 


Recitation 
Building 


ACTER — is the reward of Lake Forest Academy training. Sanely progressive 
methods — develop INITIATIVE and train red blooded American boys 


to think and do without an overseer. Character Building from within, develops 


self discipline habits. 


Patriotism and’ Good Citizenship emphasized. 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on Lake Michigan, one hour 


north of Chicago. 
ties for ALL athletics. Expert coaches. 
Endowed — NOT maintained for profit. 


Modern buildings, gymnasium, swimming pool and facili- 
Physieal training for every boy. 
CATALOG of: 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 116, Lake Forest, Illinois 


ONARGA 


For Boys. 
—is a military school that trains for Character! 
Accredited. Prepares for College or Business. 
Individual attention. Sympathetic teachers. 
All Athletics. Band. 
5 modern buildings. 
85 miles south of Chicago. 
Endowed — ‘“‘ Homelike.”” 
For Free CATALOG address: — 
Col. J. H. BitTINGER, Supt., 
Box H, OnarGa, Ill. 


TODD 

For 100 Boys 6to15. 81st Year. 

The oldest school for boys in the west is today unique in its pro- 
gressive methods. One hour from Chicago. Visit, or write for 
catalog: 

Nos_e HI, Prin., 

Box DS, WoonstTock, Ill. , 


MIDWEST¢, JUNIOR. 
SCH@OOL = 


MODIFIED 
MILITARY 


FOR YOUNG 
BOYS 


ist through 8th grade 


A-home school. Episcopal foundation. Individual 
care. Small classes. Modern methods. Athletics. 
Horseback-riding. Swimming. Convenient to Chi- 
cago. Fixed rate: $550. 


For Catalog address: 
The Headmaster, Box H, Knoxville, Ill. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

(Episcopal). 62nd year. A boarding school for refined girls. 
ACCREDITED. High School and College Preparatory. Secre- 
tarial, Music, Art, Dramatics. All Athletics. Riding. Rate 
$700. Separate department for girls 8 to 12: Rate $600. Catalog, 
address: 


Dr. and Mrs. F. H. CaRRINGTON, KNOXVILLE, III. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


Preparing women to become Elementary and Kindergarten 
teachers. Cultural courses. Three-and four-yeardiplomas. 43rd 
year. New College and Dormitory buildings. Fall term, September 
13, 1929. Spring term, February 3, 1930. 

Box 789, EvANsTON, III. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
A standard college. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. 
Combined S-year college and nurse-training course. 
Music, Art, Public Speaking, Domestic Science, 
Physical Education. Catalog. . 
Address ILLINOIS WoMAN’s COLLEGE, 
Box 489, JACKSONVILLE, III. 


Secretarial, 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Founded 1897. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Principals, 
ANNA R. Haire, A.B., SHELLEY W. WELBORN, 
| 1106 Lake Shore Drive, Cutcaco, Ill. 


oe ° 


40 Minutes from St. Louis by Motor 


For Girls —JUNIOR COLLEGE—TWO YEARS 
HIGH SCHOOL — FOUR YEARS 


Fully Accredited by North Central Association and 
the Universities. 93 Years Old. 


Special Courses in Music, Art, Physical Education. 
Home Economics. Dramatic Arts. 


Modern Commodious Gray Stone Buildings. New Fine Arts Building. 300 Acre Campus — 
Playgrounds, Tennis Courts, , Basketball and Hockey Fields, Swimming Pool. 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


For Catalog and Views Address: 


MISS HARRIET RICE CONGDON 


Godfrey, Illinois 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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ILLINOIS (continued) 


RANCES SHIMER 


School for Girls and Young Women 
Junior College—Academy 


Seventy-seventh year. Four-year High School 

course. Fully accredited Junior College. Graduates 

enter leading universities as Juniors. Music, art, speech, 

domestic science. High scholastic standards. 12 buildings 

on beautiful campus. New $85,000 gymnasium and swim- 

ming pool. Golf, hockey, and other sports. Catalog. Opens 
Sept. 11th. 


Wn. P. McKee, President, Box 604, Mount Carroll, IIl. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 


Strictly College Preparatory for Boys 
awards a few 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


— to high type boys lacking money to attend the best 
schools. Requirements: Fine mental ability and record, 
Health, Vigor, Force of Character for Leadership. No boy 
having already won Preparatory or High School varsity let- 
ter in a major sport is eligible. Must enter on not less than 3 
year basis. A chance for poor but ambitious boys willing to 
work. 

Opportunities and treatment exactly the same as our 
other students. No bar nor stigma in any way — real 
democratic spirit. Can participate in all activities. 


Ferry Hall 


[1869-1929] 
LAKE FOREST, ILL. 

ON LAKE MICHIGAN—28 MILES NORTH OF CHICAGO 
l pees COLLEGE and Preparatory School 

for Girls. Thorough preparation for Eastern 
Colleges and Universities. Also general course. 
Strong departmentsin music, artand expression. 
12-acre campus along the shores of Lake Mich- 
igan. Riding, swimming pool, supervised sports. 
Splendid new dormitories illustrated above open 
this fall. For catalog write ELoise R. TREMAIN, 
Principal, Box 189, Lake Forest, Ill. 


For information write: 
L. F. A. SECRETARY, BOX 116, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 


Fully Accredited. Academic 
and Junior College Courses. Art. 
Home Economics, Dramatic Art. 
Secretarial. 

Excellent Music Courses 
in Complete Conservatory 


The magazine that goes to homes 


where children are given the best 
education and the broadest oppor- 


tunities is the one which will bring 


46th Year. Modern Fireproof Resident and Classroom Build- 
ings. All Sports. Horseback Riding. 


ST RRET SCHOOL desirable students to your school 
£ \ for GIRLS HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
For Catalog and Book of Views Write 


MR. and MRS. GERARD T. SMITH The connecting link between the high 
Box 38, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Illinois grade school and the desirable pupil 


through its advertising pages the most 


WISCONSIN 
MILLARD HOME SCHOOL 
NORTHWESTERN MILITARY AND NAVAL For girls and boys, age 2 to 14. 100 miles north of Chicago. 100 


. seats Homeinfiuences. Summercamp afterschool closes. Limited number. 
70 miles from Chicago. An Endowed College Kindergarten to 8th grade. Rates $405.00. Catalog. 
E.S. MILLARD, 


ACADEMY miles west of Milwaukee. Lake. Kentucky Saddle Horses. Pony. 


Preparatory School. Its distinctive advantages 


will interest discriminating parents and appeal A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


he virile American boy who enjoys athletics, ; . 7 F 
tonne vine See m yee ee If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
outdoor life, etc. the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
Cou. R. P. Davison, Supt. to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 
RP. , ” 


7 School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
LAKE GENEVA, Wis. 49 E. 33rd'St., N. Y. C. 


EVANSVILLE, Wis. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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WISCONSIN (continued) 


MILWeEMinaQWNER 


A College Preparatory School for Girls 
Fully accredited. College trained 
faculty. Small classes. 


Liberal Academic Course for 
those not going to College. 


Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Art, 
Exhibits, Dramatics, Debating. 
Moderate fees. 


For catalog address 


Miss Anna A. Raymond 
Principal 


Box H, Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. 


StFohrws 


ay? 
MilitarpAcademp 
EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 
A sturdy body, an alert mind, and a depend- 


able character are the rewards of the boy who 
will put himself in harmony with the St. John’s 


system of training. 


He will be under the supervision of expe- 
rienced men who are devoting their lives to the 


work. They are specialists. They are fa- 
miliar with all the problems that face the 
thoughtful parent. St. John’s Summer Camps. 
Catalog tells all about it. Write today. 


Box 5H, DELAFIELD 
WAUKESHA CO., Wis. 


A SCHOOL IN THE WEST 


The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 
command for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
the school best suited to your demands. Address 


School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


HILLCREST 


For Girls. Ages 6 to 14. Charming home life. Thoroughness 
in grade work. Music emphasized. Art. French, Dramatics. 
Dancing. Outdoor games and activities. 20th year. Located in 
healthful hill country of southeastern Wisconsin. A convenient 
distance from Chicago. 

Miss SARAH M. Davison, Prin., Box 4-M, BEAVER Dam, Wis. 


OHIO 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


A home school for boys and girls. Beautiful country location 
near Cleveland. Ninety-ninth year. College preparatory. Non- 
sectarian but distinctively Christian. Board, room and _ tuition 
$500.00. 

For catalogue address 


F. M. Woon, Principal, AUSTINBURG, Ohio. 


OAKHURST 


Kendrick College Preparatory School for Girls. Kindergarten 
through high school. General courses. 
Large athletic field for all branches of sport. Gymnasium and in- 
door swimming pool. Write today for illustrated booklet. Address 
Miss FLORENCE BENEDICT, Principal, 
729 Oak Street, CINCINNATI, Ohio. 


MICHIGAN 


INDIANA 


PATON HALL 


The Pennington School for Girls. 
College Preparatory, General and Cultural Courses. 
Emphasizing a four-fold development. oe 
Affiliated with Camp Interlochen, Interlochen, Michigan. 
Address: Mrs. P. O. PENNINGTON, President, 

Box H, RoMEo, Mich. 


TUDOR HALL FOR GIRLS 
Fully Accredited. ‘College Board” Preparatory. 
47 Prepared for Eastern College entrance in 1928. 
Junior College for H. S. graduates. 
Music, Art, Riding, Modern fireproof buildings. 
Catalog. 


Tupor HALL, Dept. DS, INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 


MISSOURI 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 

Standard college for young women. Two and four year courses 
offering degrees. Accredited. Music, art, oratory, journalism, home 
economics and business courses. Conservatory advantages. 50 
103rd year. Every modern facility. 


Box 629, St. CHARLES, Mo. 


minutes from St. Louis. 
Catalog. 
J. L. RoEMER, Pres., 


FRENCH INSTITUTE OF NOTRE DAME 
DE SION 


The only French-speaking Boarding School in the West. 

College Preparatory and Academic Courses, 

Branches in France, Italy and other countries. Address 
3823 Locust St., KANsAs City, Mo. 


Rev. MOTHER SUPERIOR, 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 

Oldest boys’ school in the West. Founded 1844. Trains for 
leadership by system of athletic, military and general activities that 
reaches every boy. High Schooland Junior College courses. Experi- 
enced faculty — average member has taught at Kemper for 10 years 
Fireproof buildings. One of the finest gymnasiums in the country. 

“atalog. 
Col. T. A. JoHNSTON, Pres., 760 Third Street, BOONVILLE, Mo. 


WENTWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Col. S. SELLERS, President, 


Box H, LExINcTON, Mo. 


FOR BOYS 8 to _20 years. Accredited. College entrance without examinations. Also 
Business Course. Modern methods. Daily help, teaching How-to-Study. All Sports. 
Swimming. Skating. Every boy can be on an athletic team. “Big Brother” relationship 
between cadets and teachers makes happy home life and individual attention. Char- 
acter Building. R. O. T. C. Separate Lower School. Convenient Kansas City and Chi- 
cago. Near ST. LOUIS. Catalog, write: Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 126, MEXICO, MO. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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ARIZONA 


RESNAL RANCH 


“An Oasis in the golden desert of Arizona’’ 
For 18 boys and young men 


Where fellows are prepared physically, mentally and 
spiritually to meet life in School, College or Business. 


Horseback Riding, Tennis, Mountain Climbing, 
Camping Trips. 


Regular School Work or Tutoring Optional 
Summer Session 
Write for illustrated Catalog 


Bryan F. Peters, Yale, B.A., ’13, Director 
Tucson, Arizona 


JUDSON SCHOOL 


For Boys 12 to 15 


Healthful, outdoor ranch life. Alt. 1300 
feet. Modern bldgs., boys live in cottages. 
7th, 8th grades and first two years H. S. 
Master to 5 boys. Riding, swimming pool, 
tennis. Camping trips. 


GEORGE A. JUDSON, A.M., Phoenix, Arizona 


ARIZONA 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Chartered academy prepares boys in four years for 
college and life. High academic standards. Classical, 
Scientific, English and Commercial courses. Coaching 


course for cadets entering United States Military or 
Naval Academies. R.O.T.C. regulations. Small classes 
under competent faculty insure personal attention. 
Cavalry troop. Aviation Course. Polo. Hiking, mountain 
climbing. Every boy given opportunity to play on some 
team. Debating, music, dramatics. Special week-end 
trips. Write for booklet to the 


ADJUTANT, ARIZONA MILITARY INSTITUTE 
TUCSON ARIZONA 


WYOMING 


VALLEY RANCH 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Valley, Wyoming 


Thorough preparation for all colleges and universities. 
Small classes. Sound teaching by experienced instruc- 
tors. Outdoor life free from distractions, full of interest. 
Polo, rifle practice, mountain trips and athletics under 
careful supervision. Develops health, mentality and 
character. Christian influence. Limited enrolment. 
Catalog. 
JULIAN S. BRYAN, Eastern Director 
70 East 45th Street, New York 


URE: pe 
A_horse for ev 


ery boy at Valley Ranch. 


Do Not Delay 


the matter of the selection of a pri- 
vate school for your boy or girl—a 
question demanding the greatest con- 
sideration. Hasty decisions are likely 
to be regretted later. 


We offer the announcements con- 


tained in these pages for your guidance, 
and we shall be glad to supplement 
this with any additional information 
you may desire. 


School Information Bureau 


.HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 E. 33rd St. New York, N. Y. 


MINNESOTA 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


Episcopal school for girls. Junior college, college preparatory, 
general courses, also grades 7 and 8. 
Music, art. Large campus for outdoor sports. Hockey, basketball, 
tennis, hiking club, gymnasium. Pupils’ needs individually studied. 
Rt. Rev. F. A. MCELwain, Rector. 


Norau E. MATHESON, B.A., Prin., Box H, FARIBAULT, Minn. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


will find by comparison that HARPER’S MAGAZINE, because of its 
high character and universal circulation among people of refinement, 
intelligence, and wealth, is the avenue of surest appeal to a most 
desirable clientele. 


Since the beginning, private schools have 


sought the columns of HARPER’Ss MAGAZINE. No other periodical 
has been used so extensively and probably no one factor has been 
so helpful in furthering the interests of the private schools. For 
advertising rates and further information, address 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St., NEw York, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA 


THE OJAI VALLEY SCHOOL 
A Day and Boarding School for Boys and Girls. 
Elementary and Junior High School. 
EDWARD YEOMANS, GUDRUN THORNE-THOMSEN, 
oyal, Cal. 


| BONITA SCHOOL 


A progressive country day and boarding school for boys and girls. 
Kindergarten*to College. Individual attention. Situated on_hills 
overlooking Sweetwater Valley. Eight miles south of San Diego. 
Perfect climate. Riding. Sports. 

FRANK MCKECHNIE 


Mary B. McCKECHNIE Bonita, San Diego Co., Cal. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


CALIFORNIA (continued) 


JPSANNA HEADS2°% 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND 
GENERAL COURSES 


Accredited — East and West 
POST GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
LOWER SCHOOL 
MUSIC, ART, HOME ECONOMICS 


Outdoor life the year round 


Swimming Golf Tennis 
Out-of-door classes in pleasant weather 
Modern equipment New buildings 
Write for illustrated catalog 


Miss Mary E. Wilson, M.L., Principal 
2537 Channing Way Berkeley, California 


G MILITARY 
Pz \ E ACADEMY 


A big school for little boys 


PaGE is designed wholly to serve the 
needs of little boys. The selection of 
teachers, courses of study, equipment, 
the buildings — all fire-proof, were 


made especially for the young boy. 
Matrons give sympathetic 


motherly attention. Boys are 
taught how to study and to conduct 
themselves like little gentlemen. 
Modified military and physical train- 
ing. The largest school of its kind in 
America. Write for catalog. 


Major Robt. A. Gibbs, Headmaster 
1245 Cochran Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CUMNOCK 


Junior College and Academy for Girls. Day and resident. De- 
partments of Speech, Music and Art. Hostess Course includes 
Home Management and Interior Decoration. Academy prepares 
for all colleges. Accredited. Junior school third grade up. Build- 
ings of Old English architecture—five-acre campus. Dancing, 
tennis, riding, swimming, archery, riflery, fencing. Other outdoor 
sports. Founded 1894. 

Miss Dora LEE Newman, Director, 

5380 West Third Street, Los ANGELEs, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


‘ Beautifully situated among the orange groves of Southern Cali- 
fornia, twenty miles from Los Angeles, features thorough training 
in scholarship and physical development for 80 boys. 

The picturesque setting and ideal climate together with the 
splendid equipment and excellent achievement make it the out- 
standing school on the Pacific Coast. 

Junior College, College Preparation, Lower School. 

Music, Athletics, Riding, Swimming and Golf. 

Address 

THE HEADMASTER, 

Box HM, Covina, Cal. 


MISS RANSOM AND MISS BRIDGES’ SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


A resident and day school in Piedmont, a suburb of San Francisco. 
Instruction offered in the Grammar and High-School Grades. 
General and college preparatory courses. Outdoor sports through- 
out_the year. 


EpitH BripGcEs, B.L., Principal, PriepMoNnrT, Cal. 


SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 
“The West Point of the West.” Junior R. O. T. C. Crass “M" 
rating of War Dep’t. Accredited by leading universities, West 
Point and Annapolis. Christian influences. Land and water sports 
all year. Catalog. 
Col. THos. A. Davis, 
Box K, Pacific Beach Station, SAN D1gco, Cal. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for girls. 
Intermediate Grades. Preparation for Eastern Colleges. Caroline 
Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, Headmistress. 

The Rt. Rev. W. BERTRAND STEVENS, President, Board of Trustees, 

Box 16, La Jota, Cal. 


The magazine that goes to homes 
where children are given the best 
education and the broadest oppor- 
tunities is the one which will bring 
through its advertising pages the most 


desirable students to your school 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


The connecting link between the high 
grade school and the desirable pupil 


LOLOMI LODGE 


The Harry C. James School for Boys of Character 
and Intelligence. Tenth Annual summer camping 
trip through the cool mesa country of the Hopi and 
Navajo Indians visiting Mesa Encantada, Zuni, 
Acoma, Oraibi and Grand Canyon. 

6535 Monterey Road, Los ANGELEs, Cal. 


T. C. RANCH 


A mountain boarding school for boys. 25 miles from San Diego. A 
sensible curriculum for mental and physical development. Address: 
SPRING VALLEY, Cal. 


THE NORTON SCHOOL 


A Boarding School for Young Boys. 

Normal, happy life in a college town, guided by men who know 
the needs of boyhood. Here solid foundations are laid, both in 
scholarship and in character. 

FRANK H. SLEEPER, Headmaster, 

CLAREMONT, Cal. 


BEVERLY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

“The School that stresses Scholarship.”” For boys from 6 to 18 
whose parents have their educational progress and physical welfare 
genuinely at heart. Located in the most healthful climate — strictly 
non-sectarian and non-military. Illustrated Catalogue on request. 


(Tel. DU. 1485) 
366 S. Virgil Ave., Los ANGELEs, Cal. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


WE WILL INSERT 


your school advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at 
the following rates: one time, eleven dollars and twenty cents; three 
times, ten dollars and sixty-four cents each insertion; six times, ten 
dollars and eight cents each insertion; twelve times, nine dollars 
and fifty-two cents each insertion. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 


LITTLE SQUAM LODGES 


Tutoring camp primarily; recreation on the side. Aug.—early Sept. 
Individual instruction in prep: school and college admission subjects. 
Beautiful location, Little Squam Lake, N. H. Address 

F. B. ALpricu, Director, 

ASHLAND, N. H. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL AND UNUSUAL CHILDREN 


RO (KY eras salsa SCH], 


For a small number of pre-adolescent boys afflicted with abnormal 
personality traits or unsocial habits such as nervousness, excessive 
fears, depressions, truancy, stealing, and defects caused by emotional 
rather than physical ailments. 


Most of the boys at this school have high mentality — frequently 
an Intelligence Quotient of over 125. Subnormal boys are not 
accepted. Boys are returned to their homes and regular schools 
after their emotional difficulties have been overcome. 


6000 feet above sea level. Every facility for developing the physical 
as well as the educational side of the boy. Each boy is assigned a 
horse for personal use, and there is unlimited opportunity for all 
sorts of supervised sport and play. 


Each boy receives individual study, care and instruction, and the 
environment, diet, sleep, etc., regulated to meet personal needs. 


For booklet and further information write 


Walter C. Langer, S.B., A.M. (Harvard), Director 
Silver City, New Mexico 


MISS COMPTON’S SCHOOL 

for Retarded Girls. Out in the Middle West. 
Combination city and country privileges. 
Restricted enrollment. Highest encomiums from patrons. 
Fanny A. Compton, Prin., 


Established 1901. 


3809 Flad Ave.; St. Louts, Mo. 


THE UNUSUAL CHILD 


(Not mentally defective.) 
Speech Defects and Inhibitions. 
Lack ‘of Coérdination. 
Established 1907. 
Write for Appointment or Information. 
THE NEIDLINGER SCHOOL, 
192 Prospect Street, East ORANGE, N. J. 


SEGUIN SCHOOL 


For children who deviate from the normal. 
Limited to twenty-five little boys and girls. 
Unusually large staff and excellent supervision. 
Beautiful grounds. 

Summer school in mountains. 


Mrs. ELsie M. SeGuin, Director, ORANGE, N. J. 


ALTARAZ’ SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
A home and school for small group of exceptional boys. 
In the Berkshire Hills. ' 
All facilities for the development of special and creative abilities. 
I. B. ALTARAz, Ph.D., Director, 
GREAT BARRINGTON, Mass. 


DORETHY-HALL SCHOOL 
Established roro. 
Home school by the sea, for backward and nervous children. 
Address 
Miss KATHRYN M. DoRETBY, or 
Miss EVANGELINE HALL, 
BELMaR, N. J 


ELM HILL 
A Home School for Retarded Children. 
Founded 1848, Country Location in Central Mass. 
Catalog. 
GrorcE A. Brown, A.B. (Yale), M.D. (Columbia), 
G. Percy Brown, A.B. (Yale), M.D. (Harvard), 
BARRE, Mass. 


HEDLEY SCHOOL 
The “Individual’’ School. Specialized academic and home 
training for the problem child. Restricted. Boys 5-15, girls 5-20. 
College-trained staff. Carefully supervised home life. 12-acre 
campus including woods and private lake. Resident physician. 
Summer camp Wa-Wa-Na-Sa. Half hour from Phila. ‘atalog. 
Box H, GLENSIDE, Pa. 


MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH 
CORRECTION 


By Dr. Frederick Martin, former director of Speech Improve- 
ment, N. Y. C. schools. Correction of Stammering, Lisping, Loss of 
Voice, etc. Methods internationally recognized by Medical Pro- 
fession. Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated Schools. 

115 DeWitt Park, IrHaca, N. Y. 


SCHOOL FOR LIP READING AND 
SPEECH CORRECTION 


Adults and children. Individual instruction. Abnormalities of 
speech corrected. Specializing in teaching the hard-of-hearing child, 
enabling him to be in a school with normal children. 

Miss E. M. BRAUNLICH, 154 East 79th St., New York, N. Y. 


BRISTOL-NELSON SCHOOL 
For sub-normal children. Girls and Boys. 
Number Limited to 25. 
Charming Southern Home. 
Constant and Tender Care Given Each Child. 
Mrs. Cora BRISTOL-NELSON, 
MurFREESBORO, Tenn. 


VARICK SCHOOL : 
Happy adjustment and development of the Individual Child. 
A home environment for a limited number. 


Nassau 4050. 
162 So. Clinton St., East ORANGE, N. J. 


THE SYLVESTER SCHOOLS 

For Boys and Girls whose progress has been hindered or retarded 
by illness, nervousness, speech defects or inability to adapt them- 
selves to the usual forms of instruction. 


Illustrated catalog. 
e . 1630 Pleasant Street, Des MoINEs, Iowa. 


SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS 


will find by comparison that HarPEr’s 
MaaazineE, because of its high char- 
acter and universal circulation among 
people of refinement, intelligence, and 
wealth, is the avenue of surest appeal 
to those who can be readily interested 
and have the means to meet the fees. 
It is well to remember that our readers 
often act in an advisory capacity to 
others in school matters. Since the 
beginning, private schools have sought 
the columns of Harprr’s MaGazInE. 
No other periodical has been used so 
extensively and probably no one factor 
has been so helpful in furthering the 
interests of the private schools. For 
advertising rates and further in- 
formation, address 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
49 E. 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL AND UNUSUAL CHILDREN (continued) 


A Special School 
for the Retarded Child 


ARENTS are often reluctant to admit 
that they have a backward child. Yet a 
boy or girl who is shy and self-conscious, or 
who is slow in learning, constitutes a problem 
which should be considered seriously. 
The child may be unhappy at the local 
school because he cannot learn and play as 


other children do. Or he may be conscious of 
his inferiority when time after time he finds 
himself at the foot of his class. Often he is 
hurt by the unintentional ridicule — or the 
intentional jests — of his playmates. And at 
THE EVERGREENS (Boys and Girls) 
51 Menand Road, Albany, N. Y. 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL (Boys) 
Katonah, N. Y. 


MARGARET FREEMAN SCHOOL (Boys) 
Schwenksville, Pa. 


home, as children of his own age will not asso- 
ciate with him, he is lacking the stimulus of 
such companionship. 

At a special school, teachers understand his 
particular needs. Under the guidance of es- 
pecially trained instructors he will learn more 
easily, and, no longer conscious of any differ- 
ence in himself, will be much happier. 

The following schools, banded together in an 
effort to maintain the highest educational 
standards for the backward child, invite 
parents to write for further information. 

PERKINS ScHOOL (Boys and Girls) 
Lancaster, Mass 

STANDISH MANor SCHOOL (Girls) 
Halifax, Mass. 


Bancrort ScHoot (Boys and Girls) 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


MEMBERS 


SPECIAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters, Hotel McAlpin, New York City 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 

A special school for boys. 

Individualized schedule of work and study. 

All sports, swimming, horseback riding 

41 miles from New York in the beautiful hills of Westchester 
County. For information write to 


RubDOLPH S. FRIED, Principal, Box S, Katona, N. Y. 


THE TROWBRIDGE TRAINING SCHOOL 
A Home School for Nervous and Backward Children. 
The Best in the West. 


Indorsed by Educators and Physicians. 
State Licensed. 
E. HayDN TROWBRIDGE, M.D., 
2833 Forest Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT VINELAND, N. J. 
Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not developed 
normally. Schools, shops, farms, research laboratory. 
Summer course for teachers. 
$1200 first year, $900 thereafter. 
E. R. JoHNSTONE, Director. C. EMERSON Nasu, Superintendent. 
Box 400, VINELAND, N.J. 


THE WOODS SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children. 
Three Separate Schools. 
Girls, Boys, Little Folks. Booklet. 
Mrs. MOLLIE Woops Hare, Principal, 
Box 192, LANGHORNE, Pa. 


THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


For treatment and instruction of physically defective and back- 
ward children. Expert care and training. Special attention given 
to Cerebral Hemorrhage, paralysis, speech disorders and birth 
injury victims. Also backward Deaf children. 

Craupia Minor REDD, 

Box H, LANSDOWNE, Pa. 


THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 

for your children is perhaps the most important choice you have to 
make. If you have difficulty in making a selection from among the 
large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, stating the kind of 
school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age of the student 
for whom assistance is requested. 


School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


CROFT 


SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
Established 1883 


« For children from five to sixteen requiring 
individual instruction. Highly trained staff, 
including resident Physician and Nurse. 


« Modern equipment. Home environment with 
ample opportunity for outdoor activities. 


Summer camp on Maine coast affords com- 
plete change of climate for four months under 
same staff, 


Catalogue on Request 


DIRECTORS 
E. A. Farrington, M.D., and Jenzia C. Cooley 
Box 341 Haddonfield New Jersey 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


FOREIGN AND TRAVEL 


THE LOUISE AMELIE 


Beaulieu sur mer (A.M.) in Southern France. A select finishing 
school for girls. Languages, music, art, sports, dancing. Travel during 
vacations. Lower day school for young children. Summer school 
in the Yura mountains. Catalogue on request. American address: 


Miss M. MALLoy, 
P. O. Box 414, CLEARFIELD, Pa. 


CAS’ ALTA 


1 Viale Machiavelli, Florence, Italy. A unique home school for study 
andtravel. Mrs. L.H. Stevenson, Miss A. T. Ellison, A.B., Principals. 
For booklet and information apply to 

Mrs. H. R. Woop, 

255 N. Hermosa Ave., SizRRA MApbrk, Cal. 


MISS BARRY’S FOREIGN SCHOOL 


_For Girls. Florence, Italy. In centre of European culture. 
Finishing and Junior Schools. College Preparatory. Outdoor life. 


Travel. Pupils distinguished by proficiency in spoken foreign 
language. High standards. _ Individual progress. Charming mod- 
ern house. Excellent American home influence. October to June. 


Lucy BrmpGE CONNER, Box 142-F, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


A TRAVEL-TOUR FOR GIRLS 
by Mediterranean Cruise, Camel and Car, House-Boat, Train. and 
Steamer, OCTOBER 1929-MAY 1930. For a limited number as a 
finishing year after Boarding-School or College, visiting Iraq, Syria, 
The Holy-land, Egypt, Greece, Turkey, Sicily, Italy, Switzerland, 
France, England and Scotland. For particulars write 

ALICE F, Day, 


21 Downing Street, WORCESTER, Mz 


VILLA GAZZOLO 


Arcole (Verona) Italy. Countess di Nogarole Meehan receives a 
limited number of girls at her family estate, where the advantages 
of foreign residence and study are combined with the comforts of 
American home life. Literature, Art, Music, Languages, with 
emphasis on French. Travel and social life are supervised by 
Countess Meehan. Strict chaperonage exercised. For catalog 


address 
Mrs. L. L. RicHarps, 353 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL SCHOOL 


For Girls. Seven months’ study and travel. Eight countries. 
9th season. First class. Moderate cost. Sailing Nov. 9 “Levia- 
than.” Winter Sports. 


Miss S. ALice Lowe, A 
320 Russell St., NASHVILLE, Tenn, 


FLOATING UNIVERSITY 


CANADA 


THIRD UNIVERSITY WORLD CRUISE 
1929-1930 
New Cunard Cruise-Ship “Letitia”. University Courses with 
Credits. $1450, $2200 and up. 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL Assoc., 285 Madison Ave., NEw York Clty. 
En Route Service, Savoy-Plaza Hotel, NEw York Ciry. 


ALMA COLLEGE SCHOOL 
For Girls. Two hours from Buffalo and Detroit on Michigan 
Central R.R. Accredited. College preparatory. H. $ Junior 
School (grades). Careful oversight. Music, Art, Physical Ed., 
Expression, Crafts, Secretarial, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, 
Moderate rate. Catalogue: — 
Dr. P. S. Dosson, Prin., 


Box H, St. THomas, Ontario. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Who Pays for Absences? 


Every pupil absent causes financial loss to his school or 
his parents. If principals allow for illness they unbalance 
the school income; if they do not, parents must pay for 
what they never receive. 

In England 600 schools have found the solution in 
School Fees Insurance. The same plan is now available 
to schools in this country. 


School Fees Insurance costs the schools nothing. 
It offers protection to parents who desire it. Moreover 
it distinguishes schools which are conscientious in 
regard to their patrons’ interests. Address: 


A. W. G. DEWAR 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT 
AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LIMITED 
One Park Avenue, New York 


FREE BOOK explains opportunitie: 
in Motion Picture, Portrait, News or 
Commercial Photography, also Motion 
Picture Projection. Write 

New York Institute of Photography 
10 W. 33rd St., New York, Dept. 126 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to 
leading publishers. | 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
course in writing and marketing of the Short-Story 
and sample copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
free. Write today. 

The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 75 Springfield, Ma: 


Learn in few months to make plates, crowns, bridges, 
etc., for dentists. No books. Day or night schools in 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia. 
e WRITE FOR FREE BOOK a 
McCarrie School of Mechanical Dentistry 
1338 S. Michigan Avenue Dept. 311 Chicago, Ill. 


The Phoenix Art Institute 


Resident or home study instruction by Franklin 
Booth, Thomas Fogarty, Walter Beach Humphrey, J. 
Scott Williams, Chas. Livingston Bull, others. Com- 
mercial Art, Illustration. Special Summer Studies, 
Send for Bulletin H, 350 Madison Ave., New York. 


Lincoln did it! Also thousands of other 

great lawyers, politicans and business 

men. Y' », can become a lawyer or 

law trained } pusiness man through ome 

e successful practicing 

inwyers of our faculty. Write today for 
‘ree book. 

American Corr. School of Law, 3602 

HOME Michigan ave., Dept. 111-C. Chicazo 


The Proper 


Private 
School 


for your children is perhaps the most important choice you have to make. If you 
have difficulty in making a selection from among the large number of schools adver- 
tised in this Educational Directory, feel perfectly free to write us for information 
and suggestions, stating the kind of school wanted, the locality preferred, and the 
age of the student for whom assistance is required. 


School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 49 East 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 


New Harper Books 


You will find in these pages the new Harper books that are 
planned for publication on or before the middle of August. 
If you are not near a bookstore you may obtain all of these 
books by writing to the publishers: —Harper &% Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York City. 


Publishers of BOOKS end of 
HARPERS MAGALING 
Eaadticded hy 


SATAN AS LIGHTNING 
by Basil King 


Author of ‘‘ The Conquest of Fear” 


In this novel, the last to come from Basil 
King’s pen, is the same appeal which made 
‘The Conquest of Fear’’ a constant seller for 
years. Here is the story of youth conquering 
an almost insuperable difficulty with the aid 
of love. 


When the prison doors opened to set him 
free, Owen Hesketh knew that by the same 
token the world’s doors had closed. Pride, 
and love for those to whom his presence 
must be an encumbrance, would not let him 
return to his home. Four years in a state 
prison had blasted him in body and char- 
acter, and the desire for revenge on the one 
who should have shared the bitterness, 
burned like an unquenchable fire. But with 
the help of love Owen fights for regeneration. 


Owen has met Danny Bird, an ex-convict, 
and in Danny’s home he finds temporary shel- 
ter. Danny’s crippled sister, Katie, has the 
strength which Owen’s powerful friends 
lack. 


His final triumph is a reward to both Owen 
and the reader of this sensitive and fine 
novel. $2.00 


Announcement— 


On this page, next month, 
will be announced the win- 
ner of the HARPER PRIZE 
NOVEL conTssT, and this 
seems a good time to review 
the fortunes which have at- 
tended HARPER PRIZE NOVELS 
in the past. 


The 1922-23 Contest was 
won by Margaret Wilson's 
THE ABLE MCLAUGHLINS, 
which was further honored 
by being awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for 1923. 


The Contest for 1924-25 was 
won by THE PERENNIAL 
BACHELOR, by Anne Parrish, 
which also won for Miss 
Parrish a permanent place 
on the best-seller lists of 
America. 


In 1926-27 Glenway Wescott 
won the Contest with THE 
GRANDMOTHERS, which was 
hailed everywhere as an out- 
standing literary achieve- 
ment, and immediately placed 
Mr. Wescott in the forefront 
of younger American writers. 


At the moment it is impossi- 
ble to so much as hint at the 
winner of the 1928-29 Con- 
test, but the quality of the 
manuscripts submitted to the 
judges, Carl Van Doren, Ellen 
Glasgow and Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams, assures for the winner 
a distinguished critical re- 
ception as well as the wide- 
spread approval of the read- 
ing public. 


The publication date will be 
August 21, and you may be 
sure that your bookseller 
will have your copy of Tur 
Harper Prize Nove wait- 
ing for you. 


© Publishers of BOOKS and of 


Bares pees 


A new poet— 


Last Fall there was issued 
under the Harper Colophon, 
THE LOST LyRIsT, a first col- 
lection of poems from the 
pen of Elizabeth Hollister 
Fro#, a new voice. It is a 
tribute both to Mrs. Frost 
and to the American reading 
public that THE Losr LyRIST 
was a commercial as well as a 
critical success. The Ameri- 
can Poetry Renaissance, it 
would appear, is something 
more than a phrase. 

It is with a proper pride that 
we announce Mrs. Frost's 
second collection, HOVERING 
sHADOW, which will be avail- 
able at. all bookstores when 
you read these lines. This 
new volume expresses, not 
the poet’s emotion alone, 
but the emotions of all the 
Nantucket Island people 
with whom she has grown 
up. Lovers of lyric verse will 
discover here the same clear 
sweetness of Mrs. Frod’s 
songs and an even greater 
mastery of the Art of Sing- 
ing. 100 copies of HOVERING 
SHADOW on special paper, 
numbered and signed, will 
be priced at $10.00 to satisfy 
collectors. The regular edi- 
tion will be $2.00. 


=~ 


Just to remind those who 
procrastinated: These books 
have been appearing on best- 
seller lists, and rightly: stx 
MRS. GREENES, by Lorna Rea; 
THE INNOCENT VOYAGE, by 
Richard Hughes; Banyo, by 
Claude McKay; THE BOOK OF 
Bette, by Eleanor Mercein 
Kelly; FATHER WILLIAM, by 
Donald Ogden Stewart. 


ee 


NEW BOOKS 


Harper 


SLINGS AND ARROWS 
by David Lloyd-George 


England’s fiery Prime Min- 
ister of War days writes a 
highly controversial and 
stimulating book, which 
will be of tremendous im- 
portance to those interested 
in Anglo-American rela- 
tions. $2.50 


DANCING CATALANS 
by John Langdon-Davies 


The author of *‘A Short History of Women,”’ 
and ‘‘The Future of Nakedness,’’ who lives 
in Spain, describes the Catalan people in all 
their simplicity and charm, introducing the 
reader to a country still untravelled and 
consequently still delightful. $2.50 


THE ART OF MAKING 
A PERFECT HUSBAND 


A provocative and (some will say) slightly 
naughty book, in which a famous author, 
who prefers for obvious reasons to remain 
anonymous, tells husbands how to get along 
with wives and — if they will read between 


the lines — wives how to get along with 
husbands. $2.50 
A CONVERSATION WITH 
AN ANGEL 


by Hilaire Belloc 


In his usual urbane manner, Mr. Belloc 
writes of books, and airs his original views 
on laughter, criticism, epigrams and speeches. 

$2.50 


ea 


NEW BOOKS 


Harper 


MERMAID AND CENTAUR 


by Rupert Hughes 

Author of ‘The Golden Ladder” 
This is the story of Zarna, 
diving Venus of a street 
carnival, and of Jason, a 
giant young farmer. Over- 
powered by Zarna’s beauty 
and charm, Jason follows 
the carnival and has a ter- 
rific fight with Querl, her lover. He wins 
her; but their struggle for happiness in love 
serves to make this Mr. Hughes’ most dra- 
matic and powerful romance. $2.00 


A Harper Sealed Mystery 


THE PURPLE SICKLE 
MURDERS 


by Freeman Wills Crofts 
Author of “The Sea Mystery” 
She had come to the police for protection 
and two days later they found her body in 
the sea! She was pretty, a cashier in a mov- 
ing-picture house. Other cashiers disap- 
peared. Inspector French was called in and 
bit by bit pieced together the evidence, 
coming at last to the heart of a plot 
so dastardly and at the same time 
so essentially practical that you 
wonder it never had happened be- 
fore. Your money back if you do 
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mveueaea not break the seal. $2.00 
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90° in the shade 


When you're tired of being 
assured that “‘it isn’t the 
heat, it’s the humidity’? — 
when you have come to the 
decision that fanning your- 
self only makes you hotter — 
pick out a nice breezy book 
and forget about it. Pick out 
one of these: 


THE GOLDEN ALTAR, by Joan 
Sutherland, in which the son 
of a French father and an 
English mother _ sacrifices 
himself and the woman who 
loves him to the higher ideal 
of patriotism. A good $2.00 
worth of romance, and de- 
servedly popular everywhere. 


BELINDA, by Hilaire Belloc, a 
delightfully playful travesty 
of a Victorian novel for those 
with a sense of humor — the 
book which has ruined the 
studied dignity of many a 
learned book-reviewer. $2.50 


crisis, by Claude Houghton, 
which is the story of John 
Raymond, whose doctor gave 
him nine months to live, and 
of his changed attitude to- 
ward the world and_ his 
family. $2.50 


THE DISTANT stars, by Eliga- 
beth Carfrae, in which the old 
eternal triangle gets twisted 
into a new shape when a fa- 
mous doctor decides he is too 
busy to amuse his lovely 
wife and leaves her enter- 
tainment to his assistant, 
with disastrous and roman- 
tic results. $2.00 


THE PATH OF GLORY, by 
George Blake, in which you 
will get a chilling glimpse of 
the dazzling horror which 
was Gallipoli. $2.50 
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FREE To Men Past 40 


WELL-KNOWN scientist’s new book about 

old age reveals facts, which, to many men, 

will be amazing. Did you know that two-thirds of 

all men past middle age are said to have a certain 

seldom mentioned disorder? Do you know the 
frequent cause of this decline in vitality? 


Common Old-Age Symptoms 


Medical men know this condition as hypertrophy of 
the prostate gland. Science now reveals that this 
swollen gland — painless in itself — not only often 
cheats men of vitality, but also bears on the bladder 
and is often directly responsible for sciatica, back- 
ache, pains in the legs and feet, frequent nightly 
risings, and dizziness, denoting high blood pressure. 
When allowed to run on it is frequently the cause of 
the dreaded disease cystitis, a very severe bladder 
inflammation. 


65% Have This Gland Disorder 


Prostate trouble is now reached immediately by a new 
kind of home treatment — a new, safe hygiene that goes 
directly to the gland itself, without drugs, medicine, 
massagé, lessons, diet or the application of electricity. 
It is absolutely safe. 50,000 men have used it to restore 
the prostate gland to normal functioning. The principle 
involved in this treatment is recommended by prac- 
tically all the physicians in America. Amazing recoveries 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using pure 
Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as directed. Fine, almost in- 
visible particles of aged skin peel off, until all defects, such as pimples, 
liver spots, tan, freckles and large pores have disappeared. Skin is 
beautifully clear, soft and velvety, and face looks years younger. 
Mercolized Wax brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly remove 
wrinkles and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow- 
dered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 


15 beautiful varieties— also 1 50c Red, 
| RI 4 “My Favorites’’ and 1 exquisite 
. Lavender free for prompt orders. 21 
in all—$5.25 worth, post-paid only $1.50. All labeled, 
fullinstructions, descriptive list free. This is the ideai 
time to plant. A million plants are ready now. 


OTWELL IRIS FIELDS » Carlinville, Illinois 


ARE YOU SEEKING A SCHOOL? 


The SPECIAL SCHOOL SECTION in 
the front part of this issue offersa real help 


are often made in six days. Another grateful effect is 
usually the immediate disappearance of chronic con- 
stipation. Usually the entire body is toned up, as much 
of your youthful vigor is restored. These results are 
guaranteed. Either you feel ten years younger in six 
days or the treatment costs nothing. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


If you have this gland trouble or if you have any of the symptoms 
taentioned above, you should not lose a day in writing for the scien- 
tist’s free Book, “Why Men Are Old At 40.” It will enable you 
to ask yourself certain frank questions that reveal your true condi- 
tion. Every man past 40 should make this test, as insidious prostate 
disorder often leads to surgery. This book is absolutely free, but mail 
coupon immediately, as the edition is limited. Address 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 
2220 Morris Avenue Steubenville, Ohio 


If you live West of the Rockies, address The Electro Thermal Co., 
303 Van Nuys Building, Dept. 22-W, Los Angeles, Calif. In Can- 
ada, address The Electro Thermal Co., Desk 22-W, 53 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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Hot Weather Shopping 


‘Seaside cottage, mountain cabin, country 
house, ranch; en route by land or sea; at 
home or abroad; even a city apartment — 
wherever and however you spend your 
summer, you do not wish to be bothered 


with shopping. 


Nor need you. New shoes for the baby, a 
wedding gift, extra maid’s aprons, the 
latest “best seller,” anything at all Jane 
Loring will gladly attend to for you if you 
will drop her a note — and a check — at 
Harpers Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 
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THE ANIMAL IDEAL IN AMERICA 


BY COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING 


since it first made its appearance 

on our cooling planet. Each age 
is characterized by what paleontology 
calls “leading fossils’” — the predomi- 
nating types of animals and _ plants. 
There are characteristic leading fossils 
for each phase of life’s evolution on 
earth. But if one surveys the latter 
from the highest possible point of view, 
from which only the most general out- 
lines are visible to the eye, then one is led 
to say that there has been a predomi- 
nance on earth, in turn, of the cartilag- 
inous fish, the amphibian, the reptile, 
the marsupial, and eventually the 
mammal. 

This is the current teaching of palzeon- 
tology. But is it really true that the 
age of the mammal is the last we know 
of? Let us apply the time-honored no- 
tions of geological formations and lead- 
ing fossils to our modern age. Then we 
cannot help admitting that we no longer 
live in the geological period of the pre- 
dominance of the mammal in general, 
but in the geological period of Man. 

If ever there has been a creature show- 
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ing all the qualifications needed to de- 
serve the honorary title of “leading 
fossil,” it is modern man. No giant 
saurian ever put its stamp upon its age 
in any such degree as modern man does. 
Man changes the course of rivers and 
drives tunnels through mountain-chains, 
not to mention his subjugation of all 
other living beings. But on the other 
hand, this is true of modern man only. 
If the statement of the Bible is correct, 
man was already proclaimed the Lord 
of Creation in Eden: as a matter of fact, 
he was nothing of the sort even two 
short centuries ago. Indeed, from na- 
ture’s point of view, he was just one 
creature among others, superior in in- 
tellect always, but so weak in other re- 
spects and, above all, so deficient in 
numbers, especially in his most gifted 
varieties, that only blind conceit could 
make him believe that he actually ruled 
the earth. And as a matter of fact those 
religious and philosophical leaders whose 
ideas gave the basic note to all pre- 
modern life never thought of man as an 
earthly power. Within the Hindu sys- 
tem, natural man was just an animal 
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among others, and his soul could 
easily transmigrate from a human to an 
animal body. Within the Chinese sys- 
tem, the cultural history of man stood on 
the same plane as the succession of the 
seasons. And the truly Christian Age (it 
is past to-day) did not look on man as 
an essentially powerful, but as an essen- 
tially weak creature, entirely dependent 
on Divine Grace for his prosperity. 
To-day, however, man has attained the 
position assigned to him in Eden. To- 
day he zs the Lord of Creation. Which 
chiefly accounts for the fact that the 
religions and philosophies in the basic 
conceptions of which man appeared 
without any predominance whatever 
within the rest of creation are irresist- 
ibly losing their hold on the minds and 
souls of men. 

We are, then, no longer living in the 
age of the mammal in general, but in the 
age of Man. Once we have realized 
this, we perceive the exact significance 
of the technical age we are living in: it 
is not only a phase in human evolution, 
it means much more: it means, geologi- 
cally speaking, that from the pre-human 
stage man has reached the human stage 
proper. For it is science and applied 
science and nothing else which has made 
of man in the course of the last centuries 
the Lord of Creation in the natural or 
earthy sense of the words. But on the 
other hand, it was precisely the possi- 
bility of the development which he has 
now actually reached which always dis- 
tinguished man as an animal from other 
animals; this is why prophetic spirits 
could visualize him as the Lord of Crea- 
tion even in pre-Babylonian days. Man 
has really come into his own with the 
technical age. This, then, explains why 
the age of so-called progress has been 
characterized by such an unparalleled 
vitalization of those who participated in 
it as pioneers: they felt that it was their 
privilege personally to reach the goal for 
which the whole of mankind had been 
groping for millions of years. This also 
explains why the age of progress has 
been an age of unparalleled speed: man 
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felt himself to be in a situation similar to 
the finish on the turf; after having gone 
more or less evenly for a long time, so 
as not to exhaust the resources of his 
horse prematurely, he now saw the 
winning-post before him and went full- 
speed to reach it. 

But it explains many more things. It 
explains why technical civilization ir- 
resistibly conquers our whole planet. 
Mortal man is an animal among others: 
this is the meaning of the current saying 
that human nature never changes (as 
indeed it does not). The elementary in- 
stincts which call for expansion and 
power and lust rule man’s conduct as 
primarily as they rule every beast; if 
there is nothing to check them, they 
run wild. And there has been nothing 
to check them on the plane of technical 
development; for no religion or philos- 
ophy of the pre-human days (I am 
again using the word in the geological 
sense) foresaw its possibility. Thus 
technicized man started to conquer the 
earth as ruthlessly as any saurian did; 
and as ruthlessly as any gigantosaurian 
trod down minor cousins which stood in 
his way, did technicized man conquer 
and enslave or else exterminate such 
races of man as had not attained 
his own degree of technical develop- 
ment, However, this was only the first 
phase of the process. Soon all human 
races, black, yellow, brown and white, 
realized that technical civilization really 
was the heritage of man as man; much 
more so than political freedom, since the 
latter was obviously of little use when 
not allied to power. This, then, explains 
the tremendous rush for “technization”’ 
we have been witnessing since the Great 
War (which, by weakening the Euro- 
pean nations, gave the others their first 
great chance) all over the world. The 
real soul of Bolshevism is not a par- 
ticular form of government but the prom- 
ise to give to all and sundry of the op- 
pressed races the benefits of technical 
civilization without making them the 
slaves of foreign capital. The same ap- 
plies, mutatis mutandis, to the emanci- 
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pation-movements in the whole East. 
It is also the real motive power of all 
radical social programs, whatever the 
country in question be. To that extent 
these movements are 7rresistible: man as 
such will not be kept out of his own as 
the leading fossil of the geological Age 
of Man. 

There is, therefore, no possibility of 
stopping or checking technical progress, 
as so many idealists hope for. Should a 
form of civilization, even the most beauti- 
ful, stand in the way of the animal aspira- 
tions in question, it will be destroyed, 
as indeed the Chinese, the Turks and 
the Russians have already destroyed 
their own old traditions; the animal 
impulses are always the stronger the 
more primitive the race. 

Obviously a new geological epoch 
must assert itself most clearly where man 
made an entirely fresh start at the be- 
ginning of that epoch or soon after it 
had set in. Here lies the explanation of 
the most important difference between 
America and Europe. But this also 
explains why Bolshevik Russia and 
America are so much alike. Russia has 
violently shaken off all the fetters of its 
past traditions, and although the Rus- 
sian soul is entirely different from the 
American, the fact of a new animal ideal 
has of a sudden drawn Russia quite close 
to the United States. And the same will 
be the case with all those rejuvenated 
races which have thought it necessary to 
shake off their past in order to begin a 
new life. In a very short time all of 
these will gravitate either toward the 
center, the symbol of which is America, 
or toward Russia. 


II 


But it is high time now to explain 
clearly why I call the American ideal an 
animal ideal. Is it not an essentially 
human ideal? Does it not make for 
better living, for what Americans mean 
when using the word democracy, for 
higher civilization? Of course it does. 
But it makes for all that only for man 
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conceived as an animal, and not as a 
spiritual being. 

America’s most essential and most 
representative ideal is that of a high 
standard of living. Now there is noth- 
ing whatever to be said against this ideal 
as such. It is obviously better to live 
comfortably than uncomfortably. This 
is finally and conclusively proved by the 
mere fact of the general good will, the 
lack of jealousy, envy, and resentment in 
the United States as opposed to what we 
see in all poverty-stricken countries in 
which poverty really does mean priva- 
tion of what makes up the joy of life 
(which it does not in the tropics, for in- 
stance). But what animal, if it could 
think, would not enlist under the banner 
of the highest possible standard of 
living? 

Almost all the typical manifestations 
of present-day American life are not only 
expressions of the ideal of a higher stand- 
ard of living—they really start from the 
assumption that man ts nothing else than an 
animal and must be dealt with accord- 
ingly. Which again goes far to explain 
the likeness between America and 
Bolshevik Russia. 

In order to make quite clear what I 
am driving at, I must insert a few gen- 
eral remarks about the difference be- 
tween man and the other animals. 
Every organism is, on the one hand, an 
essentially responsive being; its life 
evolves in response to stimuli and is to 
that extent conditioned by the external 
world. And on the other hand, every 
organism is a being which lives in its own 
right as the expression of a qualified 
autonomous life-force. It is impossible 
to explain any phenomenon of life with- 
out recurring to both of these two fac- 
tors, which are essentially independent of 
each other. But the autonomous life- 
force in the case of all plants and animals 
is, roughly speaking, a constant factor; 
it manifests no more initiative than does 
heredity with man. The latter’s prob- 
lem is different. In man the life-force, 
which is autonomous everywhere, be- 
comes (or can become) focussed in the 
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conscious endowed with free imagina- 
tion. And although what I said of the 
animal organism holds also true of man, 
namely, that the direction of his life is 
determined by the stimuli it responds to, 
yet personal initiative plays the decisive 
part. It does not play a decisive part 
along the lines of his animal life—but 
wherever specifically human problems 
arise, wherever the meaning of facts seems 
more important (as it does in the case of 
all properly human issues) than the facts 
themselves, the initiative of the spirit 
and not the pressure of the surrounding 
world is finally decisive. And the higher 
man rises as a man, the more important 
does this meaning-giving quality be- 
come. The sage is almost independent 
of outward events; to him they mean ex- 
actly what he makes of them, not only in 
the subjective but also in the objective 
sense, as is exemplified by the lives of all 
truly great men who have met with and 
conquered adversity. 

It is characteristic of the American 
outlook, that it almost entirely overlooks 
the properly human side of man. There 
are, of course, many exceptions to the 
rule; indeed, there are very powerful 
counter-phenomena. But the very ex- 
aggeration with which the autonomy of 
the spirit is asserted there—I am think- 
ing of course of Christian Science, New 
Thought, and all that is akin to them— 
goes to prove the strength of the preva- 
lent point of view. This point of view 
has found its adequate expression in the 
theory of Behaviorism. Every repre- 
sentative American of to-day (except, of 
course, the opposition already men- 
tioned) is a Behaviorist at heart, 
whether he knows and acknowledges it 
ornot. John Dewey is also essentially a 
Behaviorist, only he knows too much 
about the soul to be a Behaviorist pure 
and simple. In John B. Watson the 
typical American attitude has become 
fully self-conscious and it has expressed 
itself with all the exclusiveness and one- 
sidedness required from the point of 
view of style as well as of successful 
action. I do not doubt that one day 
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John B. Watson will be considered as one 
of the foremost representatives of what 
the United States stood for in the Twenti- 
eth Century. 

What is the essence of Behaviorism? 
That man is an animal like any other. 
That spiritual initiative and free will 
play practically no part in his make-up 
and conduct. That concrete “habit” 
stands for the whole of man’s vital 
activity—there is no beyond-it in the 
sense of a possible metaphysical or other- 
wise spiritual reality. And that habit 
can be explained, determined, and ruled 
and changed entirely from without by 
external influences. 

The most interesting part of a theory 
is hardly ever to be found in its intrinsic 
truth—most theories are lamentably one- 
sided or short-sighted—but in its psycho- 
logical significance. In this sense the 
most interesting aspects of Behaviorism 
are its mere possibility and its repre- 
sentative quality. That there could be 
anything like Behaviorism and that it 
should be such a success, proves that 
Americans do look upon themselves in 
the light of animals; they find nothing 
within themselves that should necessi- 
tate any other theory. Behaviorism 
holds that any phenomenon of life can be 
explained and brought about from with- 
out, by external influences, and that 
spiritual autonomy plays no part. There 
are hundreds of thousands of Americans 
and hundreds of institutions which 
officially proclaim the contrary belief. 
But all the facts combine to prove that 
the real, and in many cases the national, 
point of view is that of the Behaviorist. 

During my stay in the United States I 
had to consult a doctor because of symp- 
toms possibly due to over-work. He 
said to me: “You needn’t stop doing 
mental work; just go ahead; your brain 
isused tothat. Mine isas good as yours. 
But it has never formed the habit of 
thinking.” This sounds rather crude, 
but if one were to render what John 
Dewey has to say about education, about 
the forming of the right kind of habits 
beyond which he, too, does not recognize 
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any metaphysical reality—his last prem- 
ise is society—in the phraseology of the 
average American, used to thinking in 
headlines and slogans, I doubt whether 
one could find a set of phrases more ex- 
pressive of the real situation than the 
above quotation. Man is not different, 
in principle, from any other animal. 
Partly for that reason Democracy, as the 
doctrine which teaches that all human 
beings are originally equal, carries con- 
viction to most Americans. Man has no 
unique soul, for doubtless no animal 
owns one; all differences depend on sur- 
roundings, wherein training is included. 
The last resort is the “community,” the 
highest values they know of are social 
values. My readers will note that here 
again Americanism converges with Bol- 
shevism. That Bolshevism is a dis- 
tinctly materialistic creed and _ that 
Behaviorism is not, makes no difference 
as to the essence of the matter. 

There is something entirely novel in 
mass-education as it is practiced in the 
United States and Russia. This novelty 
consists in the fact that man is consciously 
treated as an animal. From the idea of 
appropriate surroundings, whatever be- 
longed to the concept of traditions—and 
traditions formed the bulk of pre- 
scientific educational environment—is 
excluded. Man is supposed originally 
to be just an animal; what he develops 
into is thought to be entirely a matter of 
natural stimulation in about the same 
sense as the frog in the laboratory inevi- 
tably responds to specific stimuli in a 
specific way. Education is to “build 
in” satisfactory habits and to “un- 
build” unsatisfactory ones, exactly as 
chemical compounds can be synthesized 
and broken up. 

To a man in whom ancient traditions 
are alive, this idea of turning out the 
desirable type of man by mechanical 
processes sounds absurd, as indeed it 
would be a preposterous presumption to 
imagine that his type could be created by 
such methods. But things are very 
different in the case of types without a 
cultural past. The whole American na- 
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tion is beginning its historic life on the 
new plane of existence of the geological 
Ageof Man. This is an entirely new, an 
unheard-of state of things. Before the 
geological Epoch of Man, increased 
knowledge always meant higher develop- 
ment on the lines of a tradition begun be- 
fore the Age of Man proper; since the 
latter epoch has set in, scientific develop- 
ment has become the starting-point of a 
new phase in the existence of animal man. 
And since it is this animal quality that 
actually predominates, it is only logical 
that in all respects man should see him- 
self in the light of an animal and, as a 
matter of fact, he does so whether he 
interprets his attitude in terms of materi- 
alism or Behaviorism or even the most 
spiritual form of pragmatism. 


Ill 


There can be no doubt whatsoever 
that this new way of envisaging man 
purely as an animal is the way of pre- 
paring the road toward a higher level of 
existence for mankind at large on the 
new basis of the geological Epoch of 
Man. Traditional education no longer 
calls out vital forces except in the case 
of exceptionally creative individuals. 
Henceforth, all the cultural and spiritual 
problems must be re-stated and reset in 
the right relationship to the new basis. 
Mankind has returned to the animal 
stage for a while. It must first get 
settled upon its new basis. And in the 
meanwhile it really can do no better than 
evolve the animal nature on animal 
lines, with the utmost energy, by means 
fit for animals. 

We know to-day that most bad habits 
in the widest behaviorist sense are due to 
pernicious external influences; we also 
know that most psycho-analytical com- 
plexes which develop in later life may be 
prevented from developing in youth by 
the right kind of education. We know, 
moreover, that a tremendous number of 
the desires and actions which men imag- 
ine to be the result of purely inward 
necessity are in reality the results of a 
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combination of social opportunity and 
necessity. Therefore, we should take 
every possible advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the possibility of in- 
fluencing life from the outside and by 
scientific method. And here again we 
see why it is that young countries like 
America and Russia must be the leaders 
in this movement: those in which the 
traditional culture is still alive cannot see 
man in the light of the animal only; they 
know too much of his spiritual nature to 
do that; they cannot make up their 
minds to that one-sidedness which alone 
leads to success. Not that they are by 
any means done for—far from it; as we 
shall see later, their task is even more 
important henceforth than it ever was 
before. But it remains true, neverthe- 
less, that on the line of the new adjust- 
ment of animal nature which has become 
necessary the young nations play the 
leading part. 

The wonderful progress and expansion 
of the United States not only in business 
and on the lines of material and techni- 
cal development, but also on those of 
education and scientific research, are 
primarily due to the primitiveness of the 
American. He could shut his eyes to 
the other side of the problem, the one 
belonging to the spirit, because in the 
process of rejuvenation he could no 
longer visualize its reality. This cir- 
cumstance enabled him to go ahead as an 
animal with a self-assurance no man of 
spiritual consciousness could afford. Of 
course, the American has spiritual needs; 
but these he satisfies, in accordance with 
his true state, by primitive forms of 
religion and philosophy. Christian Sci- 
ence, from the scientific point of view, is 
a form of Shamanist religion; Funda- 
mentalism is one of the crudest expres- 
sions of Tabooism I know of; and the 
Reverend Billy Sunday plays upon the 
instrument of the savage tribesman’s 
fear-mechanism with the most consum- 
mate skill. I mention these forms of 
religion because I have an impression 
that the more normal churches really no 
longer play a part worth mentioning in 
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spiritual life: they have become too 
much of a success for that and are 
developing too much on the general lines 
of big business. As to their members— 
most Americans undoubtedly belong to 
their churches in no other sense than they 
belong to their golf club, or their 
luncheon club, or their Rotary Club. 
There is, then, progress in the abso- 
lute sense in most American achieve- 
ments which are psychologically based 
upon Behaviorism of some kind. Butas 
is always the case, here too complete suc- 
cess breeds danger. The more primitive 
aman, the more he is inclined to gener- 
alize; here lies the root of all supersti- 
tions. And if he can solve so many prob- 
lemsto his satisfaction by consideringman 
in the light of a mere animal, he is natu- 
rally inclined to believe that all problems 
can be solved in the same way. The 
soul of American institutionalism and 
educationalism and, to-day indeed, the 
active soul of practically the whole na- 
tion, is the belief that everything can be 
changed and perfected from without; 
that environment means everything; 
that the autonomy of life and the free ini- 
tiative of the creative spirit can be com- 
pletely discarded. An amusing simile 
may help to reveal the peculiar qual- 
ity of American institutionalism. The 
Abbé Mungier, one of the rare French- 
men I have known who still embody the 
finest spirit of the Eighteenth Century, 
was once asked by a dévote whose life, I 
am afraid, had not been altogether blame- 
less, whether he was sure that there ex- 
isted such a thing as Hell. His answer 
was: “Ma chére enfant, évidement il y a 
un enfer puisque notre tres sainte Eglise 
Venseigne, mais la misericorde de Dieu 
étant infinie, je suis a peu pres sur qual 
n’y a personne dedans.”? When present- 
day Americans think of making their 
nation musical, they believe that they 
have done everything that is required 
when they have built a beautiful insti- 
tute and endowed it with millions. That 
the existence of music depends entirely 
on the talent of a few personalities, that 
institutionalism entirely misses the point 
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where spiritual vaiues are concerned, 
rarely occurs to them. Very few Ameri- 
can Meecenases realize that to pay men 
of science and art less liberally than 
railway presidents, in a country where a 
high standard of living is a national 
ideal, inevitably makes for mediocrity on 
scientific and artistic lines. The same 
applies to capacity for statesmanship 
and government; this, too, is shockingly 
underpaid in the United States, which 
circumstance largely accounts for the 
lack of talented men in the political 
field. In Europe a talented statesman, 
scientist, or artist could and can be 
underpaid because he always was and 
still is considered so immeasurably su- 
perior in quality to any man merely able 
to make money, that inferiority in ma- 
terial means really only compensates 
overwhelming advantages. ‘There is no 
equivalent to this point of view in 
American public opinion. The latter 
simply does not believe in the intrinsic 
value of genius and talent. It does not 
really believe in it even in the domain of 
business, although exceptional talent is 
recognized and paid here as it is nowhere 
else. Exceptional salaries are paid sim- 
ply because such salaries are proved to 
be profitable and remunerative to those 
who pay them; no employer knows or 
would admit that talent is of value in 
itself. 

The soul of American institutionalism, 
then, is the belief that institutions as 
such are everything and the creative 
soul of man means nothing. Man al- 
ways becomes what his environment 
makes of him. Under these circum- 
stances it is, of course, perfectly logical 
to give everybody what is considered to 
be the best education and to expect that 
thereupon the general level will inevi- 
tably rise in every respect. Butasfaras 
my observations go, all thinking Ameri- 
cans realize that the general level has not 
risen. We have given the reason: 
American institutionalism looks upon 
man in the light of an animal. And this 
must needs make of him as much of an 
animal as he is able to become. 
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I wish to repeat once more that I con- 
sider it an unequivocally good thing that 
animal man should be able to attain to 
such all-round satisfaction as he attains 
to in the United States. And the 
fact that there is so exceptionally little 
ill-will, resentment, envy, jealousy, and 
pettiness in American life proves con- 
clusively, in my opinion, that it is a good 
thing not only from the point of view of 
the body, but also of the soul. To that 
extent there is even nothing to be said 
against uniformity and standardization. 
If all men are to live comfortably, then a 
large amount of uniformity and standard- 
ization of material life is inevitable—you 
can make millions equally comfortable 
only if their requirements are alike to a 
large extent—and the disadvantages of 
that necessity are doubtless smaller than 
its advantages. But the disadvantages 
begin to be seen when the spiritual re- 
quirements, too, are taken care of by 
methods appropriate to animals only. 
This is the fundamental vice of American 
civilization: its topsy-turviness. Lafcadio 
Hearn and Basil Hall Chamberlain 
have described the Japanese solution of 
the problem of life as being topsy-turvy 
from the European point of view. Yet 
the Japanese topsy-turviness is nothing 
as compared to the American. The 
latter’s topsy-turviness consists in this, 
that it attacks almost every problem of life 
from the wrong end. 

If marriage is to be a success, one 
should obviously begin by marrying the 
right person. The Americans appar- 
ently do not think so; they try to cure 
bad marriage by better divorce. It 
seems desirable that a sense of the 
beauties of nature be developed: the 
Americans then create what they call 
beautiful surroundings, entirely ignoring 
the fact that there is no beauty except 
when man sees his idea of beauty into 
the things; nature seemed beautiful to an 
earlier civilization, because nature’s ob- 
jects were thought of as incarnated Gods. 
The American nation is to become 
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musical: the finest institutions in the 
world are being created—never mind 
whether there will be anybody to live in 
them. 

After my first lectures, I was again 
and again perplexed by the experience 
that people came up to ask me: “‘ Wasn’t 
the audience wonderful?”” In Europe it 
would be an insult pure and simple to 
talk to a speaker who gave his best— 
whatever this best may have been— 
about the merits of his listeners. But 
soon I understood. The idea was simply 
this: if this man could attract a large 
audience, and if this audience remained 
attentive for an hour, then he must be a 
good speaker. In the same way a best- 
seller must be a good book; or—as an 
American Mecenas recently put it— 
one can prove the value of great art in 
dollars and cents. From this there is 
only one step to the conception that a 
book which is not expensive or a best- 
seller, or a man who doesn’t make much 
money, can be no good, and that money 
provides the right standard on all planes 
and lines. This has nothing to do with 
dollar-madness: it is simply an illustra- 
tion of that topsy-turviness which is the 
most salient characteristic of present-day 
Americanism. The American nation 
has been so consistently educated to be- 
lieve that spirit can in no wise be the 
cause, but that it is an effect in the sense 
that it responds only to stimuli and can 
do nothing without them—that it invol- 
untarily thinks and acts as though the 
effect were the cause even where it 
knows better. 

Here lies the real root of that national 
belief which most Americans simply ex- 
plain by the word “democracy ’’—the 
belief that the judgment of the man in 
the street provides the absolutely right 
standard. ‘This belief really means that 
there is no such thing as an autonomous 
spirit which has claims in its own right, 
and that there is no standard of value 
which might be considered valid inde- 
pendently of its standing the pragmatic 
test of material success. If the public 
does not like a thing or a man—why, 
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then, it or he is bad or wrong or useless. 
On the other hand, if the public likes it or 
him, then there “is money in it or him.” 
This, again, adds to the prestige of 
the idea that money-worth provides the 
real standard. Moreover, money always 
makes for comfort. And if money is 
made under the assumption that the 
taste of the man in the street counts 
first, the making of it by one or a 
few really is of profit to all. 

When we remember that the American 
ideal is originally an animal ideal, we are 
ready to understand that the topsy- 
turviness is question must be exceedingly 
difficult to cure. It does stand the 
pragmatic test so well! And its disad- 
vantages are detrimental only to the few, 
not to the many. And even to the few 
they are not materially detrimental, for 
with the help of good advertising the 
highest qualities can have a higher 
market value in the United States than 
anywhere else in the world and, there- 
fore, the spirit finds more support there 
than anywhere else. This is quite true. 
But it is equally true that this topsy- 
turviness, just because it leads to good re- 


-sults in all sortsof lines, blinds the eye for 


spiritual reality and its intrinsic laws. 
A typical American cannot understand 
why a spiritually conscious man will 
rather be hated by all and sundry than 
conform to the prejudices of the masses. 
He cannot see why “being liked” by, or 
even making for the happiness of others 
cannot be, for the spiritually conscious 
man, an aim worth aspiring to. 

Yet, if the spirit is really powerful in a 
man, he can succeed in America in spite 
of the aforesaid, because of the exceeding 
suggestibility of the American nation. 
But there are very few who have suffi- 
cient suggestive power. And worse still: 
human nature being weak, most creative 
spirits unfortunately give up their best 
for the sake of their family, or whatever 
the pretext may be, when they are suc- 
cessful. In any case with every success- 
ful year the nation develops more and 
more on the lines of spiritual blindness. 
The salesman’s point of view prevails 
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more and more. Many Americans told 
me, when I talked to them about that 
extraordinary book in which Christ is 
represented as the model of a good sales- 
man, that it meant nothing and that the 
writer was just afool. Ido not think so. 
America at large really does think that 
way. The idea of the book in question 
is that Jesus Christ did not succeed in 
Christianizing the world because He had 
a great and true message to deliver,which 
later on inevitably resulted in “good 
publicity,’ but that from the outset he 
thought only of the latter. All my per- 
sonal experience makes me believe that 
this is the real because the involuntary 
general American point of view. Were 
it otherwise, would newspapers and pub- 
lishing houses think almost exclusively of 
what the public wants? Would they 
think that the pure business point of view 
is the legitimate one for a man who is 
demonstrably capable of commanding 
and directing public opinion? Were it 
otherwise, would the sales-manager play 
a more important part in American busi- 
ness than the inventive spirit? The in- 
ventor’s position is a truly “ancillary” 
one, as was that of philosophy with re- 
spect to theology in the Middle Ages. 
From the point of view of the spirit as 
the creative essence of life, such a life- 
view is topsy-turvy in the absolute sense. 
Yet it would be the normal view, if man 
were an animal. This, then, brings us 
back to the central argument of this 
article. America would not be topsy- 
turvy if man actually were an animal. 
But unconsciously Americans view him 
as one. And the aforesaid topsy-turvi- 
ness in its turn helps toward the materi- 
alization of this belief. It makes for the 
progressive animalization of the Ameri- 
can. The American really becomes a, 
product of his existing institutions. He 
does so, because he believes in their un- 
limited power. 

This is why Americans become more 
“likeminded” and “normal” with every 
succeeding year. And with that like- 
mindedness the tendency to conform to 
existing institutions in its turn inevitably 
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increases. If the belief that externals 
account for everything is strong enough, 
they do indeed. Here lies the chief 
reason of American suggestibility. The 
Americans would not be more suggesti- 
ble than other people, and on the basis of 
it, advertising would not be so immeasur- 
ably more successful there than any- 
where else, were it not for the Behavior- 
ist belief that man’s life is nothing but 
“habit” and that every habit is the out- 
come of given external influences. In 
this connection, the life of the United 
States presents the image of one single, 
gigantic, vicious circle. 


Vv 

Now let us proceed a step farther. If 
“environment”’ is believed to account 
for everything; if, accordingly, it achieves 
as much as the laws of nature permit; 
if, on the other hand, standardization is a 
fact and uniformity an ideal, then man’s 
life must become very much like that of 
ants and bees. It has often been said 
that ants and bees are the most “hu- 
man” of animals. The reverse, too, is 
true: if civilized man reverts to an ani- 
mal-type, then he does not become an 
ape or a dog, but an ant ora bee. For 
these insects are the most social and at 
the same time the most hard-working of 
animals; they are, moreover, the animals 
most bent on specialization and the 
most rigid in their routine. They do not 
in the least resemble primitive or savage 
or even cultured man—these have their 
animal counterpart in the lion or the fox 
or the race horse, as the case may be. 
But they do resemble technicized man. 
It is the distinctive quality of the latter, 
that routine-work plays the principal 
part in his life. Now the routine of the 
ant, and in particular that of the termite, 
is wonderfully adapted to the rhythm of 
the Universe. The termite has so far 
held its own as no other creature has and 
it will probably continue to do so to the 
end of ourworld. Thesame may happen 
to technicized man. Only if it does, it 
will be at the expense of all free initiative. 
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It is a fact well worth meditating, that 
most Utopias written of late, which were 
based on American conditions, foresee 
a future state of utter serfdom; freedom 
of will practically would count no more. 
This will indeed be the case if the Lifeless 
is to give the law to the whole of Life. 
This will be all the more so the more 
perfect the antlike co-operation grows. 
If human life becomes essentially a 
routine, the rhythm of which fits into 
that of the world at large, then a state of 
tremendous stability must follow. For 
such a lifeinevitably stands the pragmatic 
test. It cannot help being a complete 
success. It must become more success- 
ful with every step on the line of stand- 


ardization. Everything will prosper— 
except man’s spirit. The latter must 
decay. 


For spirit lives only in the dimension of 
free initiative. And this must needs 
diminish in extent and power as Ameri- 
can life develops on its present lines. 
The animal side must needs grow to ever 
greater bulk and power. Facts as such 
must more and more become the one 
thing that matters. 

When I came to the United States my 
first inquiry was: which are America’s 
most current superstitions? I always 
inquire into the superstitions first when 
wishing to understand a nation, because 
they are much more representative of 
the unconscious, which is a very non- 
rational thing, than anything reasonable. 
Then I found to my amazement that 
Americans believe in—facts; everywhere 
and in every possible connection. I 
never have come across so quaint a 
superstition. Inthedomain of life facts 
never are primary things; significance 
creates them on the one hand, and on the 
other, they derive all their value from 
the significance they embody. And sig- 
nificance is never inherent in the 
factsthemselves. Every institution origi- 
nated from an invention which was not a 
fact in the beginning. The power of a 
government is based upon the authority 
it has—and that, too, is not a fact; it 
depends on belief. And so does the 
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value of the most objective value on 
earth—gold; if people did not believe in 
it, its “facts” would mean nothing. 
Exactly in the same sense does the fact- 
side of “‘democracy”’ depend on what it 
means to men. Whether physical love 
is a beautiful or an ugly process depends 
on the meaning attached to it. And so 
on. The belief in facts is, from the 
point of view of man conceived as a 
spiritual being, really the quaintest and 
at the same time the grossest of super- 
stitions. It can be explained only by 
the topsy-turviness of American think- 
ing. 

But since in reality significance creates 
the facts, and not vice versa, the topsy- 
turvy belief actually does create a world 
in its image. And this again means that 
the animal side in man, as opposed to the 
human side proper, grows stronger; the 
significance of the facts, which really 
makes them human, grows ever less 
important. The final result is that man 
must become a higher animal pure and 
simple. 

Are we not alarmingly near such a 
state? Love is already being con- 
sidered as a purely biological function; 
health is the supreme ideal. The Amer- 
ican is progressively losing sight. of the 
fact that what distinguished man from 
the beast is precisely his lack of equilib- 
rium, for that alone enables him to keep 
on striving beyond himself. Health is a 
purely animal ideal. It was one of the 
deepest truths given by Christianity 
that ill-health is a more normal state for 
spiritual man than health. The latter 
means a stable equilibrium. But an 
equilibrium can be stable only if there is 
nochange. If man progresses inwardly, 
a destruction of the equilibrium previ- 
ously existing inevitably follows. The 
more spirit, which is Movement Eternal, 
predominates in man, the more unstable 
must his state of balance be. This is the 
reason why from the point of view of the 
man in the street every spiritual man 
has always been less “good” or “nice” 
than any fool. Besides, spirit acts on 
earth only by means of tensions (as op- 
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posed to harmonious relationships). In 
this respect health is really an anti- 
spiritual ideal. The idea of health, then, 
contributes in its turn to the animaliza- 
tion of the American. 

But the same is also true of educa- 
tion, as it is generally understood. It is 
becoming more and more a form of 
training such as animals can be sub- 
mitted to. The ideal of a high standard 
of living will eventually end—if the 
process should reach its natural goal— 
by becoming the general denominator of 
all ideals. Herewith man would retire 
from the adventure of human life proper 
and revert to simple and safe and secure 
animality. 

Viewed from this angle, the American 
habit of appraising everything in terms 
of the dollar seems a very dangerous 
thing indeed. For it simply means that 
the ultimate significance of all human 
ideals and values should be to make an 
animal feel comfortable. And this again 
would imply that the charming human 
qualities of the American, his directness, 
kindness, and simplicity, would have to 
be attributed not to higher human de- 
velopment but to a prehuman stage; 
there are no vicious or pretentious or 
malicious beasts. 

This is the great danger which threat- 
ens the United States. Russian philoso- 
phers, true to the doctrine of Early 
Christianity which they all unconsciously 
profess, have raised their voices several 
times to warn mankind against the 
American ideal; their idea is that there 
are two kinds of Satanism. The one 
expresses itself in terror and cruelty, the 
other in comfort. And the latter is by 
far the most dangerous. No doubt, 
inertia is the law of matter as opposed to 
spirit. Wherever routine predominates, 
spirit dies. And very likely the routine 
of comfort is the most stable of all rou- 
tines. The condition of America is no 
doubt more critical, from the point of 
view of spiritual progress, than that of 
Bolshevik Russia, because the terrible 
material condition of the latter country 
must needs keep the spirit awake. Rus- 
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sia can be reborn at any time. A tre- 
mendous effort will be required, if 
the same is to happen in the United 
States. . 

But now let me add at once: @ spirit 
should conquer there, this victory would 
mean more for the general progress of 
mankind than any previous spiritual con- 
quest. For then spirit would for the 
first time find itself secure upon the basis 
of accepted material comfort, which it 
never has been heretofore. 


VI 


Before I end, I wish to draw the-at- 
tention of my readers to some other 
dangers. Man, developed into the Lord 
of Creation, is the most dangerous ani- 
mal that ever lived. Not only for 
others, but also from the point of view of 
his own welfare. He conquers and de- 
stroys everything hecannot use. Tohim 
nature is nothing but raw material. Of 
this, again, present-dayAmerica provides 
the best illustration. In America there 
is no sense of beauty as a motive power 
of any national importance. But such a 
state of things is highly dangerous. 
Beauty is the result as well as the ex- 
pression of right proportions. If there 
is ugliness, this always means that the 
right equilibrium has not been attained, 
or else it has been destroyed. Now 
man, however powerful, still remains a 
child of nature; if he acts as her master 
only, repudiating his childhood, she will 
take sooner or later a terrible revenge. 
We Europeans have realized that mere 
intellect, if developed at the expense of 
life, becomes its enemy, bound to destroy 
it as a quality first, and eventually as 
a fact. The creative powers atrophy. 
But American technicism presents a still 
greater danger. If only business counts 
—I use the term in its most general sense 
—then none of the purely human powers, 
as opposed to the animal forces, have 
any chance to grow. And since the life- 
source of man lies in the spiritual, this 
must lead to physical devitalization. 

To my mind, this provides the ex- 
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planation of many things which every 
intelligent observer of America must 
notice when taking the measure of 
American man. Notwithstanding the 
tremendous energy which he shows in 
special fields, he is very much less vital 
than the European. If he is not infan- 
tile he more often than not looks dispro- 
portionately old. We said that one pos- 
sible goal of American civilization is a 
termitoid state. The termites are the 
most ancient of all creatures. But 
when they live their termite-life they 
still live out their whole nature. Manas 
a termite would not. He would leave 
unexpressed, more and more, all human 
powers. And since his real essence is 
human, he would probably die out. A 
life which is untrue to its own meaning 
never lasts. 

This largely accounts also for the 
neurotic state of an appalling percentage 
of American business men. And many 
of them have become truly antlike. 
They can see no other point of view than 
their own. They can do one thing very 
welland rapidly, but beyond that they can 
do nothing. Very quick in their accus- 
tomed lines of action just as the insects 
are, they are incredibly slow in all others. 
Will the Americans become ants, after all? 
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We said that this could not happen 
because they would probably die out 
first. But there is a more hopeful out- 
look and with this I will conclude this 
paper. Very likely the animal ideal of a 
high standard of living will reduce itself 
automatically ad absurdum, making 
room for a higher ideal before it is too 
late. The higher the general standard 
of life becomes, the more difficult will it 
be to find human beings for the lower 
tasks of life, which will always have to be 
fulfilled. Then, one of two things is 
bound to happen. Fither foreign slaves 
will be introduced in large numbers, or 
else the nation will make up its mind that 
it is not possible to continue forever in 
the assumption that material progress 
must indefinitely go on. And in both 
cases the only possible solution will be to 
restore spirit to its true place. One can 
tule slaves only if man as such means 
more than the “thing”; if initiative 
means more than adaptation. And man, 
as an essentially striving being, can in- 
wardly put up with stationary conditions, 
and not very satisfactory ones at that, 
only when he seeks and finds satisfaction 
for his striving nature in dimensions 
where there is no question of comfort 
and. success. 
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A STORY 


BY KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


and Crashaw was that man. A 

cub like me did not count. I was 
there, indeed, less than a year, and I 
have never been back. For a few 
months, after my leg healed, I was in 
Crashaw’s employ, as was everyone, 
more or less, but I was so useless that I 
could hardly be said to have any part in 
the life of the island. Ihad been spewed 
up on that strand by an accident of the 
sea, and Crashaw took me in, healed me, 
despised me, and eventually got rid of me. 
You would think, perhaps, that Crashaw, 
saddled with me, would have repaid 
himself with the companionship of an 
educated and well-intentioned youth. 
He didn’t. An educated and well-in- 
tentioned youth (grateful, to boot) 
didn’t come into his scheme of things. 
I was a plain nuisance. He never took 
me into his own house, he never talked 
to me of any but immediate practical 
matters, he never showed any desire for 
my society beyond the dictates of com- 
mon convenience. I was in and out of 
his compound, necessarily, on errands. 
Beyond that, nothing. It was as if, 
from the beginning, he had determined 
that I should be of no value to him. I 
am sure that as soon as I turned from a 
dying into a living person he began to 
plan my exit from Palami. 

If Crashaw had any questionable 
business in or about Palami, I never 
knew it. Indeed, I doubt if he had. In 
some of his absences, he may have 
carried on a secret trade in pearls, but 
that is only a guess. I am sure that he 


Pace was a one-man island, 


had nothing to do with blackbirding— 
even financing it indirectly. If he kept 
an occasional rendez-vous, on the lonely 
windward shore of the island, with queer 
canoes or lousy schooners, I doubt, as 
I say, that it was for anything more 
sinister than pearls—perhaps, indeed, 
only Marquesan jade. Nor if you 
brought evidence of crime against Cra- 
shaw could I confute it. Nothing was 
ever so secret as that sculptured column 
of aman. Everyone on Palamti worked 
more or less, as I have said, for Crashaw; 
and his regular business in copra was 
sufficient to account for a fair-sized in- 
come. Crashaw did not make the mis- 
take of trading with the natives: the 
store was run, on his sufferance, by a 
Portuguese half-caste named Manoel, 
and Crashaw was only the lordliest of 
customers. He had arrived on Palami, 
I understand, before the colonial office 
had had time to administer these smallest 
and remotest spawn of its South Sea 
catch; and the fussiest of bureaucrats 
would have had to admit that there was 
not room on Palamiu for more than one 
lordship—nor was Palami worth a con- 
troversy. He paid his taxes, undoubt- 
edly, and they let him alone. 

Thad a history of my own—you don’t 
come from a home like mine to a place 
like Palami without making history on 
the way—but Crashaw never asked to 
hear it. I might have been inanimate, 
instead of living, jetsam for all he cared. 
Curiosity was not in the man; or, if it 
was, it concerned itself with choicer 
matters than I offered. A man in Cra- 
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shaw’s position (though there are few 
so solitary and free) usually assimilates 
himself to his context, finds this or that 
outlet for himself. I couldn’t see that 
Crashaw did. He never had any of the 
native girls living with him; he was 
never the worse for liquor. He denied 
himself even the intoxication and mys- 
tery of the spoken word, using the native 
tongue and the local pidgin for business 
only. It was a patriarchal life with none 
of the patriarchal intimacies and compli- 
cations; and Crashaw would have been 
hard put to it to look like a patriarch, 
anyhow. He can’t have been much 
over forty, and he was good-looking, in 
an adaptable, non-Nordic way—no blond 
beast. A steel blade had at some time 
slashed his left cheek from temple to 
upper lip, without, however, making 
his face sinister, since the cut had not 
twisted the modelling of any feature. It 
only made him more definite. He was 
fairly tall, strong, and darkish; aquiline 
in general effect; curiously supple for so 
solid a person. That is all I know about 
Crashaw. If, from what happened on 
Palami, you can deduce anything, 
you're welcome. I’ve often wished I 
could deduce more. The natives all 
thought he was God. I didn’t think he 
was God; but he was, obviously, the Gov- 
ernment. I was moving in that scene, 
and should move off it, precisely as Cra- 
shaw decreed. He was waiting for the 
right schooner to deport me, I knew, for 
he had very definite ideas as to the 
best destination for me. There was no 
sense, he once said, in sending me any- 
where except to some place where I 
could get a boat for a big port. Crashaw 
never thought the South Pacific was any 
place for me: all I could do with it was to 
drown in it. 

It was not often I could tell Crashaw 
anything that interested, much less 
surprised him, and I remember the thrill 
as of treasure-trove, when, coming back 
from my morning bath in a pool up a 
ravine (Crashaw had a shower in his 
house, which I had never been invited to 
use), I saw, as I rounded the curve of 
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our little bay, a motor boat carefully 
beached. I had taken a short cut 
through the palm groves to my pool, but 
had returned by the shore because never, 
in all my time on Palami, did I tire of 
the iridescent waters breaking on black 
volcanic sand. I ran out to the edge of 
the strand, to look at this stray from civ- 
ilization. It was a smart little motor 
boat, too small for business in those 
waters, with Idalia stenciled in gold on 
the bow—obviously one of those things 
yacht owners use for going ashore instead 
of oar-power. There was no yacht in 
sight. The object, however, could not 
have crossed any considerable part of 
that ocean on an independent venture: 
it was the child, the messenger, of the 
Idalia, whatever she was. It had no 
cabin worth the name, and concealed 
nothing. 

I breakfasted first, for as I sobered 
down (on the run) I realized that it must 
have been brought there by human be- 
ings, and that if they had disappeared, 
they could have disappeared only in the 
direction of Crashaw himself. That 
island had a magnetic pole of its own, 
and Crashaw was its name. He would 
have sent for me if he had wanted me. 
I might as well satisfy a hearty hunger 
first. But in my hurry I drank my 
coffee boiling and splashed myself with 
mango-juice. Theldalia—Icouldn’t get 
it out of my head that she might even 
make a difference to me. 

I found Crashaw alone on his shut- 
tered porch, smoking a cigarette. He 
nodded at me, and I dropped on the 
porch step, panting, and told him about 
the motor boat. He nodded again. 

“Mrs. Dicey and Mr. Merrion. I’ve 
sent her back to the hut yonder” (he 
referred to a small structure at the bot- 
tom of his compound) “with some girls 
to look after her. He’s gone to the store 
to buy her some clothes. She arrived in 
full evening dress. Cast up here at 
dawn they were, according to his ac- 
count ... Ihavetogoover tothe other 
side to-day” (of Palami, he meant, of 
course) “but I’ve ordered lunch for them. 
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They’ll want to sleep, after a night like 
that. D’ve told Merrion he can rest 
here, on the verandah. You’d better 


come back here by cocktail time. Let 
them alone till then.” 

“Nothing I can do for them?” 

He shook his head and rose. “Leave 


them alone. He’s told me the story—a 
story. I’ll see. If the yacht should 
come in while I’m gone... He says 
it won’t, but I’m not sure.” He re- 
flected a moment. “Tell Manoel to 
send some boys down to get the motor 
boat into shelter. They came that way 
—they may have to go that way.” 

Just a few grudged sentences, inco- 
herent yet weighty, on his way to the 
stained Ford that he was to drive off to 
his secret appointment. He didn’t tell 
me their story, and I wasn’t encouraged 
to ask them for it in his absence. I first 
met Mrs. Dicey and Merrion as Crashaw, 
at sunset, was shaking the cocktails. 

Her speech betrayed her. It had the 
lack-luster precision of training. Stella 
Dicey was, clearly, not born to good Eng- 
lish. She was very pretty, with delicate, 
small features that would eventually (I 
imagined) be mounted in fat. She was 
obviously in a state of extreme annoy- 
ance—a, bisque doll in a temper. Mer- 
rion evidently had been born to good 
English, but he had corrupted, I judged, 
whatever in his heritage was corruptible. 
Mrs. Dicey was really delightful to look 
at, in a physical sense, and she had re- 
assumed, for dinner, the orchid evening 
dress and silver slippers in which, I 
gathered, she had arrived on Palamit. 
Crashaw’s house was comfortable— 
when you considered where it stood, it 
was luxurious—but it had nothing to do 
with this lady, who had obviously not 
left the Idalia without her vanity case. 
Perhaps it was in deference to the tropics 
that she was so much made up. Mer- 
rion, in his yachting things, a little 
crumpled and stained, to be sure, looked 
a gentleman ill at ease, twice too good 
to be saddled with this bathing beauty. 
I disliked both of them at sight, though 
her feminine lure (she was all feminine 
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and all lure) quickened my starved and 
celibate pulse a little. She was com- 
mon, and Merrion, I faintly felt, would 
stick at nothing, though he’d knife you 
with a certain grace, no doubt. 

I heard their story from Mrs. Dicey, 
who seemed to want to tell it in her own 
words. Mr. and Mrs. Steve Dicey were 
cruising on their yacht, Merrion being 
their guest. The night before, after 
dinner, Dicey being tipsy, Merrion had 
suggested their running over in the 
motor boat to an island where they had 
all picnicked earlier in the day. They 
had sat there comfortably and talked, 
by the light of the ineffable moon, 
watching the swaying lights of the 
yacht. To their amaze, disgust, horror, 
the dipping lights had veered . . . the 
yacht had turned . . . as they stared, 
they saw now only the stern lights .. . 
the Idalia was leaving them. 

Of course they had rushed for the boat, 
they had screamed, shouted, given chase. 
In vain. Steam had soon taken the 
Idalia out of their reach. After tossing 
for hours in attempted pursuit, they had 
beached themselves, before dawn, on 
Palamii—of which they had never 
heard. 

“And how long do you expect it will 
take your husband to comb these islands 
for you?” asked Crashaw. There was 
nothing of the willing host in his tone. 

Useless to ask her to compute or fore- 
cast anything. She bit her lip and did 
not answer. 

Merrion spoke for her. “If you ask 
me, Mr. Crashaw, I’d say longer than it 
will pay us to wait for him. I’m sorry, 
my dear Stella, to force our personal 
affairs on this gentleman” (he ignored 
me completely) “but I think we owe 
him the truth.” 

“The truth is that Steve was drunk,” 
she cut in; “and when he woke up, some- 
one—that beast Hawkins, probably— 
made out to him that we’d done a sneak. 
He was furious and he ran away and left 
us. When he has sobered up he'll be 
sorry.” 

“How long does it usually take your 
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husband to sober up?” Crashaw turned 
his head in her direction. 

Again, she could not answer a specific 
question. ‘Idon’t know just how drunk 
he was last night,”’ she muttered. 

Merrion spoke again. “I consider 
that we are castaways—public charges.” 
He smiled. “Therefore, I say, Stella, 
the truth. The fact is that, while Mrs. 
Dicey and I have broken no laws of any 
land, we’ve been extremely interested 
in each other. Drunk or sober, Dicey 
had probably noticed. . . . Very likely 
he wouldn’t have done such a dirty thing 
if he’d been quite himself—he may be 
thinking better of it. But if you want 
my candid opinion, he’ll be too glad 
to get rid of us to start searching.” 

“Steve? Glad to get rid of me? It’s 
not true, Conrad!” She was very near 
tears. 

“Perhaps he isn’t tired of you, Stella. 
Time will tell. But—he up-anchored 
and ran. . . . I don’t advise you to look 
for rescue from Steve. He hasn’t any 
real case in a divorce court, but I imag- 
ine he’s steaming towards one as fast 
ashecan. He’ll trust to our nonappear- 
ance—which we can’t help—to give 
him grounds. We're as innocent as you 
like, you and IJ, but Steve has got the 
money, he’s got the yacht, he’s got free- 
dom of movement. We've got nothing 
—except what Mr. Crashaw will give us.” 

“You don’t think any too well of Mr. 
Steve Dicey,” Crashaw commented. 

“T think he played a damn’ dirty trick 
when he turned his wife adrift by night 
in the South Seas, in a rotten little boat, 
with no money and no clothes.” 

Stella Dicey began to weep softly at 
this picture of herself. Her mouth 
quivered with self-pity, spoiling the 
cupid’s bow she had painted on it. 

“T can’t believe Steve would do it,” 
she whimpered. 

“But he’s done it, Stella! Moreover, 
it’s exactly like him. You didn’t get 
anything but money when you got Steve, 
you know.” 

“He would probably not know Pala- 
mit,” said Crashaw. 
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“He’s not trying to improve his knowl- 
edge,” muttered Merrion. “He cer- 
tainly wasn’t looking for clues last night 
—running away from them as fast as he 
could.” 

“Tt’s a queer thing for a man to do.” 
Crashaw seemed to be’ weighing the 
extraordinary action. Merely seeing 
Crashaw meditate set me to furi- 
ous wondering. Had they deliberately 
eloped? Had they perchance killed 
Dicey? ‘Was there any Dicey at all? 
The evidence before me appeared to 
defeat these crude surmises. This lady 
would never have eloped without a 
trousseau, and the large gesture of 
murder would have been quite beyond 
her. There certainly was an Idalia 
somewhere, and it must belong to some- 
one. Why not, as they declared, to her 
husband? 

Crashaw rose. ‘“There’s no way of 
getting you off Palamu to-night,” he 
reminded them. “For a few days, we'll 
wait. Could you get Mrs. Dicey what 
she needed at Manoel’s?” 

Mrs. Dicey rose too, pouting. “I 
shall look like a native, but he brought 
me some things, yes,” 

“You had money?” 
Merrion. 

“Enough for that.” 

“You can’t be very flush—taken 
unawares. I'll settle with Manoel. Get 
what you need—the two of you. Wil- 
ton ’”’—he turned to me for the first time 
—‘‘tell Manoel Mr. Merrion is to have 
the quarters over the store. You’d 
better go down there with him. There’s 
only the one shack in the compound— 
where Mrs. Dicey is.” 

Now I knew there were rooms in his 
own house where he could comfortably 
have sheltered Merrion or anyone else; 
but, with Crashaw, a hospitality he did 
not offer was a hospitality that did not, 
even hypothetically, exist. The single 
room with a verandah, at the back of his 
garden, which he had given to Mrs. 
Dicey, was the nearest a guest got to him 
—and I had never known that occupied 
but once. He was not going to corrupt 
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his solitude for Merrion, any more than 
he had done for me. 

Crashaw moved away to his own 
quarters to get some things for Merrion, 
having ascertained his needs. I stood, 
patient and uncomfortable (only one 
word had been flung to me, by anyone, 
since we drank our cocktails) in the 
shadows of the porch, beyond the hot 
glare of the hanging lamp, watching 
a lizard-fight on the rafters. They had 
probably forgotten me. Otherwise how 
could she have turned to him and 
begged? 

‘Conrad, I can’t stay in that horrible 
hut alone! Make him put another cot 
down there. You mustn’t leave me. 
I'd die of terror. This place frightens 
me anyhow. ‘There'll be animals, na- 
tives, noises, creeping things! I can’t. 
You must stick by me, or ll go off my 
head.” 

““My dear Stella’—he came forward 
and took her hand—‘“suppose Steve 
does come after us? I don’t think he 
will, but suppose he did? You’d 
be fatally compromised if you had 
been sleeping in a two-by-four hut with 
me.” 

“T don’t care if I am compromised,” 
she wailed. ‘‘I’d rather be compromised 
than die! Besides, you needn’t ...” 

He cut into her hesitation. ‘“‘No, as 
you say, Stella, I needn’t make love to 
you. But who is going to believe I 
haven’t? Steve? If Steve thought yes- 
terday I’d been making love to you, 
what would he think if he turned up here 
after a week and found us occupying Mr. 
Crashaw’s guest-quarters?”’ 

“Tf he comes back he’ll be so ashamed 
of himself that he’ll have to believe the 
truth.” 

“And just what will the truth be—if 
he comes back?” 

“T’ve never been unfaithful to Steve. 
I’m not that kind, Conrad Merrion! 
You both ought to know.” 

“What Steve knows and what I know 
would fill two very different books,” 
he murmured. The words evidently 
meant nothing to Mrs. Dicey, but, 
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Crashaw returning just then with an 
armful of assorted objects, she turned 
and flung herself upon his manifest 
strength. 

“Mr. Crashaw, won’t you have an- 
other cot taken down where I am, for 
Mr. Merrion? I’m afraid to be there 
aloneinthedark: It’sawful, allthis... 
I’m sorry to be a nuisance, but I couldn’t 
help any of it—and I'll just die of fear in 
this wilderness by myself.” She was 
actually shivering as with ague. 

Crashaw looked at her, then at Mer- 
rion. “Are you her lover?” he asked 
bluntly. His voice sounded as if lovers 
were something less than human. 

“Not as yet.” There were mockery, 
deprecation, innocence all mingled in 
Merrion’s strange smile. 

“Or ever—you beast!” she shrieked 
at him suddenly. 

Crashaw indulged in a gesture which 
was rather a disturbance of shoulder 
muscles than a shrug. “It’s nothing to 
me. I'll have another cot moved down. 
It'll be narrow quarters, but that’s your 
lookout . . . Mrs. Dicey.”’ 

I saw Conrad Merrion considering. 
He had turned from the others and did 
his deciding in private—not realizing I 
was there, opposite. Little impulses 
chased one another across his features, 
visible reflections of his course of thought. 
He wouldn’t—he would. There was 
private triumph in the smile he quenched 
as he turned to them. “Very well, 
Stella, ’llcome. If Mr. Crashaw would 
give me a pistol, it might be well.” 

Crashaw shook his head. “I use no 
firearms when they’re unnecessary. 
There’s neither beast nor human on 
Palamti to touch you—not in my com- 
pound.” He strode off to give an order 
about the extra cot. I saw it, heaped 
with bedding, mosquito-nets, and Mer- 
rion’s borrowings, preceding the couple 
down the hard coral path. Crashaw did 
not accompany the procession. As a 
guest, I had to take leave, and this I did 
when we were left alone. 

“Tt’s a queer business, young Wilton,” 
Crashaw said. Had he not used my 
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name, I should not have known that he 
was addressing me, for he was looking 
lazily elsewhere. “I hope the husband 
will turn up—if there is a husband. 
There’s no room for waifs on Palami. 
Good-night.” He went inside, and I 
was left to digest his tactful farewell. 

I have hinted that I was not often in- 
vited to be Crashaw’s guest; and the 
advent of the motor boat made no dif- 
ference. Indeed, he kept me busier than 
usual, I thought, about the copra sheds. 
Merrion, I inevitably ran into often, for 
he could be caged in no compound; but 
I suspected, after a fortnight, that Mer- 
rion avoided me. He grew very inti- 
mate with the storekeeper, Manoel, and 
I would sometimes see them colloguing 
privately at the back of the warehouse 
with a bottle of square-face. Mrs. Dicey 
kept herself to herself, as the colloquial- 
ism goes, and except for an occasional 
turning over of all Manoel’s stock in 
trade, she seldom appeared in Palami 
town. I heard that, what with ham- 
mocks and curtains and a parrot in a 
cage, she had made the shack fairly com- 
fortable, and that she spent a large part 
of her time turning Manoel’s muslins 
and calicoes into clothing for herself. I 
suggested a picnic once to Merrion, but 
he shook his head. “I'll come with 
pleasure, but nothing will persuade 
Stella that there’s anything up these 
heavenly ravines but snakes and vermin. 
She won’t even go to the nearest pool to 
bathe.” 

“Does she use Crashaw’s shower 
then?” I asked sarcastically. 

Merrion smiled, with a twist. “He’s 
never offered it. No, she doesn’t wash, 
except ina basin. Has a native woman 
come in and use oils and herbs on her. 
They can massage anything out of you 
—except dirt. I don’t know about 
that.” 

From that speech, and that only, I 
gathered that Merrion’s suit (for all he 
shared her house) had not gone well. I 
had known, as well as I ever want to 
know anything, that when he agreed to 
protect her he had hoped for compensa- 
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tion. If he jeered at her abstention 
from the pool, it was because she had 
kept what she would have called her 
virtue. In the surrounding mystery of 
Palamti—its whichness and whyness and 
howness, set, alone and tiny, in the im- 
mense desolation of ocean—the few 
things you could know, you knew with 
extreme clearness. Yet the island, its 
philosophy, its overlord, its destiny, still 
seem to me one of the real secrets of the 
planet. 

In a few weeks there was work, even 
for me, for a schooner was due to come 
in for copra, and there was a fury of 
gathering, breaking, and drying; and 
Crashaw did not scruple to use me for 
any job where hands were needed. I 
staggered under the sun, where the piles 
grew, and at twilight was too tired for 
anything but hasty eating and loglike 
sleep. When the schooner arrived, 
Crashaw, typically, dismissed me, for 
he liked to transact business quite alone. 
He had the condescension to tell me 
that the copra-boat would not serve my 
turn, but that he expected to speak of 
me to the skipper, who might, at some 
larger port in the copra area, prevail on 
another captain to call in at Palamié. 
A man, Killoran, was even mentioned 
as the definite recipient of the message. 
When Killoran heard Crashaw wanted 
him, he would come. I suspected that 
Crashaw had reasons for wishing to see 
Killoran himself; for I was hardly good 
enough to divert Pacific traffic. Any- 
how, I was to wait for Killoran. It was 
Crashaw’s opinion, I knew, that the 
more directly I made for main-traveled 
roads the better. I should be as badly 
off on the Solomons or the Carolines as 
on Palamti. I made it a point of pride 
to show no curiosity and to leave him to 
his dirty captains. Indeed, I indulged 
in ostentation: I went off by myself to 
the other end of the island on a three-day 
loaf. I had enough of the native speech 
to ask for food or shelter in any village, 
and I knew where were the high places 
which I must avoid. 

I came back, after three days, quiet 
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in mind. Doubtless Crashaw did know 
best, and it was wise to wait for Killoran. 
Crashaw would have a real reason for 
shipping me wherever he decided to 
ship me. Moreover, he was ready to 
pay my way. [held no cards to justify 
me in trying to play my own game. 
The shade, the sunlight, the waterfalls, 
the fruits, the perfumes, the tender, 
naive, dark gentry—all the benignity of 
the unspoiled, unmissioned tropic— 
soothed me, and I swung into Palami 
town on the third afternoon, in a gay 
and gentle mood. 

Yet, once back in my own tiny shack, 
I began to wonder. You could not 
see the smoke, the flaunting vines, the 
roof-thatches, the very pigs of the little 
port, without being aware at once of 
Crashaw, and wishing uneasily to know 
his state of mind. Some places depend, 
for their peace, on natural resources, 
some on religion, some on government, 
some on health, and some on gold; but 
Palami took its weather only from that 
dark, imperturbable person. A one-man 
island: I'll say so! I did not have to 
ask for news: there was a message for 
me. I was to dine with Crashaw. So 
I smartened myself with clean linen 
and went to his house, for the sun was 
nearly spent, and you swallow your 
cocktails in the five minutes before the 
dark crashes down. 

I found him alone on his porch and, 
for the first time in six months, he looked 
glad to see me. He even shook hands 
with me. “Killoran will soon he here 
for you, young Wilton,” he said. 

I tried to find some deprecating words 
of gratitude and all, but he checked me. 

“No—no. He’ll be late, perhaps, 
for I’ve sent word to him to stop by 
Papeete and fetch some fineries for 
Mrs. Dicey.” 

Evidently, in three days, he had come 
to regard Mrs. Dicey’s needs more seri- 
ously than he had shown any earlier sign 
of doing. To be sure, it was a fortnight 
since I had seen her; but Merrion had 
given me no hint of Crashaw’s regarding 
the girl (she was very young, Mrs, 
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Dicey) as anything but a pest. I tried 
not to smile, but the thought of what 
Killoran might buy curled my lips in 
spite of me. I think Crashaw noticed 
the quiver. 

“She made a list, and I’ve sent it to 
Killoran. There’ll be French dresses 
and shoes, anyhow, in Papeete.” 

I felt fogged. There had, clearly, 
been a shift of values in my absence. 
“Why didn’t you send Merrion to shop 
for her? He’d probably do as well as 
she would herself.” 

“Merrion left with the copra.” 

“Merrion?” I stammered. 
where is he going?” 

“Ask those that know. He did his 
dealing at night—through Manoel, prob- 
ably. Anyhow, he got off in secret. 
He must have had cash on him he never 
told about, for Shedd would never have 
taken him for charity, and Manoel’s a 
good go-between, I don’t doubt, but he’s 
no money-lender. Merrion’s left Mrs. 
Dicey high and dry, and there’s no one 
except me to fend for the woman.” 

“T always thought he was a bad one,” 
IT murmured. 

“So she says.” 

“And”—I ventured much—“there 
may be no harm in her, but I wouldn’t 
trust her too far. She’s no truth-teller, 
I imagine.” 

“Women are not notable for truth- 
telling, young Wilton—or men, either. 
I'd trust Killoran as far as any man I 
know. But best trust no one.” 

Perhaps Crashaw’s unwonted frank- 
ness went to my head, for I had never 
before had man-to-man speech with him. 
I probed further into the situation. 
“What does she do down there, timid as 
she is? Do you want me to go and 
sleep on her porch?” Indeed, my chief 
memory of Stella Dicey was her clear 
terror of tropic fauna and flora. The 
mere metallic rustling of a royal palm 
would set her shivering if she was alone. 

“There’s no need for you to bother 
yourself with Mrs. Dicey. She’s in my 
house and under my protection.” 

I bowed. So that was it! And Mer- 
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rion had flown—in a jealous rage, per- 
haps? Crashaw’s next words, however, 
did not bear that out. 

“While Merrion was there I didn’t 
interfere. In spite of their mysteries, I 
thought they might be lovers. But she 
must have stood him off. I believe she 
has a husband and a yacht—though I 
doubt if she ever sees them again. She 
doesn’t appear to miss Merrion—not 
since I told her she could come up here.” 

The cocktails were now shaken up; 
and walking to the house door, he pushed 
back the beaded curtain and called, 
“Mrs. Dicey! We're waiting for you.” 

Stella Dicey emerged and shook hands 
with me—the gesture of a hostess, I said 
ironically to myself, for she had never in 
her life, until now, saluted me in any 
way. She looked very pretty, in some 
pink thing she had fashioned straightly 
out of one of Manoel’s bolts of muslin, 
and her feet in their straw sandals were 
beautifully arched. 

Crashaw lifted his eybrows. The 
scar twitched a little. “Sorry, Mrs. 
Dicey . . . I thought I sent you word 
of a guest in time for you to dress.” 

“T’ve only one real dress—the one I 
came in. And those slippers shrank 
with the wet. They hurt.” 

“You don’t have to walk far in them 
now,” he reminded her. ‘You look 
very charming—but too much on the 
native side. However, I am sure Mr. 
Wilton will excuse you this once.” 

He had evidently, in spite of his 
magnanimous, unprecedented gesture of 
giving her house-room, placed her where 
he had long since placed the rest of us— 
at his orders. 

“*T shall feel less unconventional,”’ he 
went on, with a hard smile, “if we try 
to keep up some of the decencies. I’ve 
never had a-woman in my house before, 
and such formalities as we can manage, 
I think we had better adopt. When 
Killoran arrives, he ought to bring some 
clothes for you.” 

We drank our cocktails, Mrs. Dicey 
shuffling her lovely feet uncomfortably 
as if to keep them from being clearly 
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seen. Crashaw’s words had got under 
her skin, evidently. Two cocktails gave 
her courage, for the blood came back 
beneath her cheek to blend with the 
rouge, and she began to talk. 

“Tt is unconventional for me to be 
here, Mr. Wilton, but if I had stayed in 
the shack, I’d have been dead from fear. 
I saw the biggest spider, the very last 
day .. . Silly of me, I know, but I always 
have been the timidest thing.’ She 
offered her timidity as a grace to offset 
the pink shroud of a dress, the native 
sandals. 

“T told you you could have Kané to 
sleep there,’’ Crashaw reminded her. 

“Oh, but a native—and only a 
woman.” 

“‘Any native woman can take care of a 
spider.” 

“Tt’s queer”—she chattered on, 
brisked up by the liquor—“how hard it 
is for one woman to trust another. It’s 
natural for us to be taken care of by a 
man.” 

Crashaw did not smile, nor did I. 
You saw that she meant what she said. 
The fact that two men, within recent 
weeks, had pointedly refused to take 
care of her made no difference in her 
lovely, empty smile. Crashaw was tak- 
ing care of her at present, wasn’t he? 
There is a virtue which is as loose, as 
promiscuous, as vice; and Stella Dicey 
had it. I had met Stella Dicey before, 
far away, clothed in other flesh, and had 
suffered from her. I tell you, I recog- 
nized the mixture at once, though my 
Stella had been dark-haired and older. 
That first night, when I saw Mrs. Dicey’s 
mouselike hands, furtive, quick, and 
petty, I knew that the creature had 
risen before me again. I could have 
fallen for her easily enough had not my 
unhealed stripes throbbed a warning. 
Women like Stella Dicey are promiscu- 
ous, since they see none but a cash 
difference between man andman. They 
make no real choices; they have no 
taste. I have put this in because you 
won’t understand my account of things 
unless you know that I despised her, and 
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why. You can, of course, accuse me of 
anything you like. 

It was clear to me then, and on other 
evenings when I joined them, that she 
was doing her best to charm Crashaw 
and, so far, boring him to death. He 
didn’t see her, all day, I make out, but 
had to dine with her, and couldn’t en- 
dure a téte-a-téte. And yet—do I 
really know? Would he have taken 
her into his house at all, broken his 
sacred habit, if he hadn’t responded 
faintly to the lure of her? She was 
perfectly safe in the shack, and Crashaw 
wasn’t the man to bother about the ter- 
rors of safe people. After that night 
she always wore the orchid dress and 
silver slippers, and Crashaw used to sit 
staring, not at her face, but at her body 
and feet. I thought she had the value 
of a mannequin, for him—all civilization 
expressed in a woman’s evening attire. 
Yet, hang it, he could have afforded, I 
believe, to live on his income in any 
capital of the world, and watch the 
whole damn aviary! He had money 
enough to turn his sword-cut into a 
grace. Then the thought of Crashaw 
anywhere else would, in the instant of its 
birth, destroy itself. He was Palami, 
as the king used to be “England.” 
There couldn’t be any Crashaw without 
Palamti, or any Palamti without Cra- 
shaw. It was no longer a choice; it was 
an indestructible fact. Every palm tree 
and waterfall and hibiscus on that 
darned island was just another way of 
saying “Crashaw.” You don’t give up 
a destiny like that; it is intertwined with 
your very being. 

I had just one talk with Mrs. Dicey, 
on a day when I went seeking Crashaw 
on business and found him absent and 
her alone. Instead of withdrawing, she 
welcomed me to the verandah, sent for 
drinks, and indicated Crashaw’s own pet 
chair. 

I was uneasy at first, for I didn’t 
know what she wanted of me. It 
seemed, however, that she could take 
thought for the morrow, like anyone 
else. 


“Mr. Wilton, do boats ever come 
here?” 

“Copra_ boats. 
left on.” 

“Boats I could leave on, I mean.” 

“T’ve been here some months, and 
there has been, as yet, no boat for me,” 
I answered. ‘Perhaps you could bribe 
this Killoran man when he turns up with 
your trousseau from Papeete.” 

She smiled a little—and she was good 
to look at, if you demanded no assur- 
ances save of the flesh. 

“What I want to ask you”—she bent 
forward and turned on (forgive the cor- 
rect mechanical phrase) all her physical 
charm—‘‘is whether you, knowing Mr. 
Crashaw, think there’s any chance of his 
helping me to get home—will he give me 
money, .and tell some dreadful ship- 
person to take me somewhere? I 
haven’t a cent, myself.” 

“Neither have I.” I considered. 
“Frankly, Mrs. Dicey, you must, by 
this time, know Crashaw better than I 
do. You’ve seen more of him than I 
ever have. He’ll do what he damn 
pleases—and how should I know what 
he’ll damn please to do about you? 
Does he like you?” 

Her doubt was pitiful. “I don’t 
know. He never said so. But he 
wouldn’t have let me come up here to 
stay if he’d hated me, would he?” 

Privately, I agreed—yet you couldn’t 
be sure. “He’s human. If he thought 
you were going to faint from fear down 
there, he might, out of kindness.” 

“T wish I knew.” She was almost 
fretful. 

There it was. I suppose it was the 
first time in her life that a man had 
failed to disclose his intimate personal 
feeling for her. She had been turned 
down—shed like refuse; and she had 
been desired: she had never before, I 
imagine, met a manner that left her in 
doubt. I should guess that she had 
never had, or wanted, friendliness from a 
man. 

“Have you asked him to help you 
get off?” 


Like what. Merrion 
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A makeshift handkerchief came out, 
and she began almost to whimper. “I 
don’t dare ask him anything. He 
frightens me! I thought perhaps you 
could tell me something about him.” 

“Not a thing,” I replied smartly. “I 
have never even been inside his house.” 

The big blue eyes opened. “Really? 
Well, there’s nothing there. Would you 
like to see?” She half rose to conduct 
me. 

“T will wait until Mr. Crashaw invites 
me, thank you.” Did she think I was 
going to ally myself with her by doing 
little, spying things? 

“There’s a bath, and three bedrooms, 
and a living room he uses in the rainy 
season. The boys sleep in the kitchen 
wing beyond the passage.” She would 
inform me. 

“Thanks. I don’t even care to 
know. . . . You'll have to ask Crashaw, 
straight, what he'll do for you.” 

She eyed me queerly, and I began to 
see. She was not only afraid enough of 
Crashaw not to want to ask him for 
anything he hadn’t offered—except as 
stark immediate fear of a spider might 
set her yammering; she didn’t care to 
imply that she desired to get away from 
him. After all, he might be the only 
man left to her. I followed up my 
suspicion. 

“Do you think there’s any chance of 
your husband’s coming back to look for 
you, Mrs. Dicey?” 

“He’d come unless his mind was 
really poisoned against me. He’d never 
have done this if he hadn’t been drurk— 
and Hawkins talked to him. But of 
course the longer it lasts, the more he’ll 
think Conrad and I eloped, and when he 
gets home he'll get a divorce, just as 
Conrad said. How can I get my ali- 
mony if I’m not there to fight it?” 

I began to be almost sorry for her. 
Naturally, she would have to have 
alimony, until she acquired another 
man. But alimony sounded ridiculous 
on Palamiu, even to me, and I couldn’t 
imagine it would move Crashaw an inch. 
Of course this poor weak thing must 
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think of her poor weak future. Yet to 
think of your future, on Palami, was a 
difficult business, as I well knew. 

“T can only suggest that you ask Mr. 
Crashaw. He must have something in 
the back of his mind. Try to find out 
what it is.” 

I got up to go. She wouldn’t ask 
Crashaw, I knew. Not having any- 
thing very promising to go home to, she 
wouldn’t beg him to send her. Crashaw 
himself might be the only chance she 
had. What she really wanted was that 
I should ask Crashaw. Well, I’d be 
hanged if I would. [ didn’t even ask 
him about myself. 

All this Crashaw stuff may sound 
foolish to you. You'll have to take my 
word for it. He had life and death 
power, in fact; and, more than that, he 
was the biggest moral phenomenon in 
sight. He was so secret and so calm. 
Crashaw, I believe, was not much taller 
than I myself, but I always think of 
him as a giant. That shows you, a 
little. 

Less than ever did I wish to be 
dragged into it, now that Mrs. Dicey had 
talked to me. I was afraid that she 
would somehow put me in the position of 
questioning Crashaw—elicit some re- 
mark that sounded as if I wanted to 
know his intention with regard to her. I 
took the liberty of refusing Crashaw’s 
subsequent invitations to dine—I could, 
as they came by messenger. I didn’t 
wish to be made to seem a knight of 
Stella Dicey’s; and she could give one 
that look very easily, with all her little 
female tricks. 

Then one day Crashaw raided my 
place in person. ‘“ What’s struck you, 
young Wilton, that you'll never come to 
the house any more?”’ he began, in my 
doorway. I felt immediately that I had 
been insubordinate. (Craven? Well, 
when you owe aman your means of sub- 
sistence, your silly life itself, how do 
you manage not to feel inferior? He 
could have made me a cadging beach- 
comber by lifting a finger. There 
wasn’t a native on the island who would 
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have touched a man Crashaw had 
tabooed.) 

I muttered something about feeling 
de trop, thanks all the same. 

“De trop?” Crashaw wrinkled his 
sword-cut in a laugh. “Do you think 
Mrs. Dicey and I have much to say to 
each other? Or are you sulking?”’ 

“There’s nothing for me to sulk over, 
as far as I know.” 

“Glad to hear it.” He gave me an 
odd look. “Then J’ll expect you—a 
little before cocktail time, by the way. 
I think you’ve never seen my house. 
Killoran ought to turn up any day now, 
and it may be possible to send you off 
very soon.” 

“‘Are you going to send Mrs. Dicey off 
with him, too?” 

Crashaw laughed again, that rare 
laugh of his that held mirth but some- 
how never shared it with anyone else. 
“Let her elope with you? My dear 
young man, what would you do with 
her? If she wants to go with you, Ill 
see what can be done—but I don’t 
think she’s quite so foolish as that.” 

“T loathe her,” I said curtly. “But 
even I can see that Palami is no place 
for her.” 

“Palami is a good enough place for 
anyone if I choose to make it so,” he 
informed me. 

He spoke like Prospero; yet I didn’t 
doubt his veracity. .A queer kind of 
loyalty brought out my next words. 
“Tf you’ll excuse my speaking so about 
a friend of yours, Mr. Crashaw, I mean 
that she’s not good enough for Palami. 
Whatever there is here she’s incapable of 
liking or understanding.” 

“T don’t doubt you're right, young 
Wilton. But I don’t find myself much 
interested in the range of her under- 
standing. You mustn’t ask too much 
of primitive people. Mrs. Dicey’s as 
backward as Kané. Before sundown, 
then... .” His shadow grew long 
across my little pathway. 

When I reached Crashaw’s place, 
Mrs. Dicey was outside, sitting beneath 
a banana clump with some sewing. 
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She wore the orchid dress and the silver 
slippers, I noticed. Crashaw called to 
me from the house, and I entered. I 
was not without curiosity as to what 
he had made of his island habitation, 
but he gave me little time to look at his 
furniture. He showed the place like a 
hurried house-agent. “Bathroom, ex- 
tra bedroom, Mrs. Dicey’s room, my 
room ”—he led me quickly from one to 
the other. On the threshold of his own 
room he stopped and pushed aside a 
beaded bamboo curtain that I might 
look within. I saw what he had wanted 
me to see: some garments of Mrs. 
Dicey’s on a chair, her vanity case on a 
dressing table. That was that. We 
went out to the verandah for our cock- 
tails. I remember resenting the fact 
that never, in all these months, had he 
offered to lend me any of the books in 
his living room—and now it was too 
late. But I couldn’t exactly resent the 
way he had chosen to inform me of their 
relations: how else, after all, could he 
have done it better? 

That knowledge made a difference, yet 
I had not to show the difference, of 
course. The difference, I may say, was 
not in Crashaw, secret and imperturba- 
ble as ever. As for Mrs. Dicey, her 
changed status, as far as I could see, had 
given her neither confidence nor joy. 
She was evidently still baffled by Cra- 
shaw; had acquired no conscious empire 
over him. In love? Well, if you ask 
me, a woman like Mrs. Dicey never is 
in love. I decided he was not person- 
ally antipathetic to her, for there was no 
hint of aversion in any motion or tone of 
hers. Of course she must have pleased 
him, after some fashion, or this would 
never have come about. As I’ve re- 
marked before, he wasn’t a man to be 
enslaved by his appetites; if they had 
come to this conclusion, the two of them, 
it had not been, I felt sure, by reason of 
violence. 

All the same, it wasn’t a pleasant 
party for me, and I was glad when Mrs. 
Dicey left us and went in. The odor of 
frangipani flowed into every cranny of 
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the moonlit dark—Crashaw had extin- 
guished the lamps when the moon rose— 
and I began to feel, as I always did, alone 
in the scented night, the reality and 
rightness of Palami. The populous 
sunlight was different. Crashaw was 
smoking a cigarette that barely impinged 
on the surrounding perfumes. I wrig- 
gled in my chair. I must go, before he 
sent me, yet, just once, I wanted to 
speak to him with my head up. I never 
had. I probably shouldn’t have then if 
my days on Palami had not been, by his 
own admission, numbered. There was 
another world—not so good, perhaps— 
and in it people sometimes spoke their 
minds. Since he wanted me to know 
the facts, he couldn’t resent my com- 
ment. I pulled myself up to it. 

‘Before I go, Mr. Crashaw . .. It’s 
none of my business, and I don’t know 
why you’ve dragged me into it even as 
much as this. But since you did, may I 
ask if you are going to marry Mrs. 
Dicey?” 

He stretched back farther in his deep 
chair, and it creaked. “J can’t marry 
her. She has a husband.” 

““Who will presently divorce her, I 
take it.” 

“I dare say. But it would be rather 
difficult for me to ascertain, wouldn’t 
it?” 

“Not in the least.” And, as he 
emitted an interrogative grunt, I went 
on, “I know nothing of your affairs ex- 
cept that you must be in communication 
with people in big places. It’s not 
difficult for you to find out anything—it 
only means time.” 

“Quite so. But it would mean put- 
ting machinery in motion—I don’t 
know that it’s worth it.” 

“Surely she will want to know what 
her position is?” 

“Do you think so?” ‘The voice was 
deep, but careless. 

“None of my business,” I mumbled 
again, “but the lady can’t stay forever 
on Palami. She’d -go raving crazy. 
Her kind belongs where there are shop 
windows and movie theaters and caba- 
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rets. She—she’s not good enough for 
you, Mr. Crashaw.” 

I suppose all that queer, disappointed 
loyalty of mine lurked in my voice, for he 
chuckled a little. “Then I’d certainly 
better not marry her, had I?” 

There was no getting at him. I 
sighed. Yet I wanted to warn him (me, 
warning Crashaw!) that the end of in- 
fatuation comes soon. And you can’t 
put people on the doorstep in Palamit. 
I rose. 

“Tt’s not my business,” I repeated 
once more. “But I know what she is 
like. The towns are full of them, not 
worth their keep. She'll whine, all 
over the place, and some day you'll kill 
her, to quiet her.” 

Crashaw laughed slowly in the dark. 
“So you think me a violent man, do you, 
young Wilton?” 

“No.” I started down the steps. 
“But a man Stella Dicey couldn’t appre- 
ciate to her dying day. And a man who 
could be maddened by being isolated, 
intimately, with sheer vulgarity.” 

“You have quite a vocabulary ’’—he 
did not rise, and the voice followed me 
down the coral path—“‘but this matter 
won’t be settled by phrases.” 

“That’s just what I’m afraid of,” I 
retorted, from my safe distance. Un- 
pursued by a reply, I drifted into the 
night. 

I stayed away from the big compound 
during the next days, and Crashaw did 
not raid my quarters again. For some 
reason, he had wanted me to know of 
their relations; I knew; he had no further 
use forme. Killoran did not come; but 
you know how it is when you are sched- 
uled for departure: you can’t settle 
down to the old, tranquil rhythm. I 
hung about the port, those days, looking 
for Killoran’s schooner. I talked with 
Manoel and other notables of Palami 
town. I sat on the pier and kicked my 
heels. I didn’t dare go off into the 
bush, for fear my boat should come. In 
the course of my loafing, I learned that 
Crashaw’s new household arrangements 
were perfectly well known. His serv- 
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ants had talked, I suppose. Crashaw 
was not the man to forbid them. What 
he wanted to keep secret, he saw to it 
that no one knew. I took what Manoel 
told me as news—news that did not in- 
terest me. However ill I might think of 
Mrs. Dicey, I wasn’t going to gossip 
with a half-caste about her—as I gath- 
ered Merrion, earlier, had done. 

After five days of this loafing exist- 
ence, it came. “It”? Well, the crash. 
Fate doesn’t go on temporizing forever. 
Something always happens—eventually. 

It is queer that the only thrills I ever 
had on Palami (I was too weak to be 
thrilled by having my life saved) came to 
me from Steve Dicey, whom I never 
saw. First, the sight of his motor boat, 
beached by Merrion; then, weeks and 
weeks later, as I emerged from the palm 
groves after a walk, the vision of the 
Idalia herself. With my own eyes I 
saw her riding at anchor beyond the 
native outriggers and all the sprawling, 
palm-infested beach life, and a white 
dinghy drawn up to the rickety fishing- 
pier. The rowers were defending it, in 
friendly fashion, against welcoming Pala- 
mians. I made my way to Manoel’s, 
and found him serving a gin fizz to a 
man in the yacht’s uniform. 

“Mr. Wilton, he know Crashaw,” 
Manoel vouchsafed, and the man 
squared round to look at me. 

“Say, is Mrs. Steve Dicey on this 
island?” 

“There is a lady here who calls herself 
that.” 

“What do you know about that?” 
He sank his ferret face into the tall glass. 
“We ran across Mr. Merrion in Rara- 
tonga, and he said she was here. They 
did a bunk together somewhere in these 
parts. I don’t know what Merrion told 
the boss, but he’s come looking for her. 
And you say she is here? Well, that 
beats everything. Never supposed Mer- 
rion would tell the truth—about any- 
thing.” 

He cocked his empty glass forward 
with an insinuating gesture, and Monoel 
replenished it. 
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“Any Mrs. Crashaw up there?” he 
asked me; and I did not like the manners 
of this officer of the Idalia. 'This might, 
it occurred to me, be “the beast 
Hawkins.” 

“There is no Mrs. Crashaw. Mr. 
Crashaw is the only white man on the 
island” (hard on Manoel, but I had to 
say it) “except me, and I’m here only 
temporarily, by accident. He owns the 
whole place, and is the only person who 
can give aid and comfort to a castaway. 
As far as I know, Mrs. Dicey is the only 
white woman who has ever set foot on 
Palamtii. When the Idalia abandoned 
her and Merrion, they were in luck to 
hit a place where they’d be kindly 
treated. Merrion lit out one night on a 
copra boat, no one knows why. Mrs. 
Dicey has had a pretty raw deal.” 

His sharp, narrow face puffed visibly 
with the dirty words he was prepared to 
exhale upon me, but I turned on my 
heel and took my leave. This person 
had evidently just arrived at Manoel’s 
place, but Manoel’s eyes had a greasy 
glitter, and I was afraid Dicey himself, 
preceding this creature, had had more 
chance ... I didn’t go to Crashaw’s 
house, where I certainly would not be 
wanted. Instead, I made my way to 
the other side of the little bay, where the 
Idalia’s motor boat still rested under its 
neat bamboo shelter. I sank down 
tailor-fashion on the sand, my head 
against its side. Sooner or later, some- 
one would come for that motor boat. 

So the story had been true: there was 
an Idalia, vehicle of destiny for at least 
four people. Dicey had sobered, in 
time (a long time); enough to believe 
Merrion when he met him in Raratonga. 
I could imagine the terms in which 
Merrion had sworn. . . . And the poor 
little cat just hadn’t waited long enough. 
Who would have dreamed the two men 
would meet? And if they hadn’t, her 
husband would never have come scurry- 
ing back for her. Merrion had un- 
doubtedly cashed in heavily, off there in 
Raratonga, on his own innocence. I 
found myself hoping, positively, that 
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she’d be able to bluff it through. If 
prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, I 
prayed that Mrs. Dicey might convince 
her husband. Then she and Crashaw, 
both, could resume their natural des- 
tinies. 

The man Hawkins (of course he may 
not have been Hawkins) came for the 
boat, in a great hurry, about sunset. 
Two natives ran behind him, carrying 
petrol. He squared his shoulders truc- 
ulently when he saw me. “Here, here, 
get away from that boat. Have you 
been tampering with it?” 

“T haven’t touched it. Mr. Crashaw 
has had it kept in excellent order—and 
built a shelter for it, as you can see.” 

“He probably expected to keep it— 
along with her.” The ferret eyes grew 
foul. “But it belongs to the Jdalia, and 
I’m taking it back there—pronto.” He 
had the boys shove it into the water (the 
tank had now been filled) and he gave 
the little engine a turn or two. 

“TI suppose you'll take this back for 
Mrs. Dicey. Keep straight out for 
sixty feet and you'll get draught 
enough. Then you can take it in to 
the pier.” 

He straightened and wiped his hands. 
“Where do you get that? The boss has 
gone back in the dinghy. You didn’t 
suppose he would take her away from 
the man who’s keeping her, did you?” 

“Didn’t he come to take her away?” 

“More fool he. Merrion pitched him 
some kind of a yarn. But she’s living 
with the man who owns this island, 
ain’t she? Well, he’s welcome to his 
as far as we're concerned. That’s all. 
I'll trouble you to get out of the way 
while I start her up.” 

“Look here!”’ I shouted—for he was 
starting the boat. “Your boss is a 
swine if he’s gone off and left that poor 
thing a second time. If she never 
listened to Merrion, do you suppose—” 

I didn’t have to finish my sentence, for 
the rat was crouched over his wheel, 
making out into the bay. 

Less than ever would I be wanted at 
Crashaw’s, but I ran straight for the 
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compound, notwithstanding, and entered 
as surely and swiftly as if I had been 
sent for. Dinner was laid—but uneaten 
—on the big verandah, and the cock- 
tails stood warm in the glasses. Cra- 
shaw sat heavily hunched in a big wicker 
chair, his back towards me. He did not 
speak to me, and I realized that he was 
unaware of my presence. I edged into 
the shadow by the steps, wondering 
whether or not to give a sign. 

Somewhere inside an hysterical wom- 
an was pacing the floor and now and 
then raising her voice to reach that 
figure on the porch. Weeping, weeping 
—and then a wild, weak complaint. 
“Why couldn’t you lie to Steve?” 
Tears, and an uncontrolled gagging in 
the throat. ... 

“When I got here, it was too late to 
lie. He had pushed his way into my 
house. Your own face was enough, for 
that matter. Did you lie to him?” 

“Of course I did.” 

“Well, he didn’t believe you. Small 
blame to him. If ever anyone looked 
like a guilty woman, it was you.” 

“Tm not a guilty woman.” 
sobs. 

“No... But you looked it. He 
had probably heard gossip before he got 
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up here. And—he saw the room.” 
“You could have explained to 
him...” She choked, and went on. 


“TI came to you because I was afraid. 
That horrible thing across the mat . . . 
My God, people can die from centipede 
bites!” 

“*T killed the centipede.”’ 

“How was I to know there weren’t 
more of them?” 

“Did I not search every corner of the 
house?” 

She wailed, within, but did not deny. 
“A gentleman...” JI heard the 
vicious strangle with which the words 
came out. 

“Very few gentlemen would have 
refused a charming woman who pleaded 
so to be taken.” He spoke with as little 
irony as if he had been pronouncing a 
mathematical formula. 
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“T was afraid to stay alone.” 

“T could have sat up all night outside 
your door, had it been necessary.” 

Anger evidently dried her tears for a 
moment. She spoke quite clearly now, 
within the curtain, “‘ You never offered 
to.” 
“No. I didn’t. It wouldn’t have 
been courteous. For you made it quite 
clear what you considered the only 
adequate protection against centipedes.”” 

Her voice broke again. “I can’t 
think what made me—I was mad with 
fear. ... I’ve always been a good 
woman. ... I stood Conrad off, over 
and over.” 

His voice grew suddenly tired. 
“Woman, woman, why not admit that 
you kept your virtue until the odds were 
too great? I’m not blaming you, you 
poor thing, for seducing me, am I?” 

“Seducing you? Oh—oh!” Stella 
Dicey had evidently never heard such 
terrible words before. 

“T don’t know what else you’d call it. 
You—” he recited to her, in brief 
phrases, what her procedure had been. 
She began to cry frankly again. Still 
I lingered there, unable to move, with 
the untasted meal in the fringe of my 
vision. 

“Perhaps you think I like having my 
life interfered with by a centipede that 
arrived ten days too soon,” he went on 
coolly. “But there’s no use crying over 
spilt milk. Dicey’s gone, and he won’t 
come back.” 

“He'll divorce me.” 

“Certainly. But meanwhile Killoran 
is bringing you all the loot of Papeete. 
Try to cheer up.” 

The curtains clinked, and she came 
almost into the verandah—not quite, 
because (I suspected, that is) she was a 
tear-sodden wreck. 

“When I’m free will you take me to 
Papeete and marry me?” 

Crashaw rose and drank a warm 
cocktail, then stretched his arms. I 
moved farther back into the deep 
shadow of the bougainvilleas. 

“T am not a social animal, Stella. 
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But I won’t sink to the shabbiness of a 
husband. When I send you away, I'll 
at least give you money for the trip.” 

Was there anything in Stella Dicey, 
I wondered, holding my breath beneath 
the verandah rail, that could distinguish 
between strength and rottenness? I 
waited, to learn. 

“You’ve taken away my good name 
forever, you’ve—” 

He cut her short. 
Pacific Ocean, Stella! 
of your good name.” 

“Everybody on Palami will know, 
now, that Steve has been and gone.” 

Crashaw suddenly laughed aloud, not 
unkindly, but with that unsharing mirth 
of his. “Palami will take you up a 
mountain and make magic over you and 
bring you down a goddess, if I say so, 
Stella. If you had had eyes in your 
head, you’d have known, weeks ago, 
that there’s no public opinion on Pal- 
ami.” I thought of Manoel, but 
Crashaw himself forestalled my thought. 
“They know you’re my mistress—and 
what of it? It only means that you’re 
much more important than you were 
before. There’s no Palamiéi column in 
the Hong Kong papers.” 

A strange comment came from within 
the house. “If I stay here with you it 
will only be because I consider myself 
your wife in the sight of God.” 

“Make it out with your God as you 
choose. Of course, I don’t know what 
He’s been thinking these last ten days. 
But it’s none of my business. However, 
I’m glad you don’t intend to sulk. If 
you sulked, I should have to go off on a 
cruise with Killoran and leave you here 
alone.” 

He sat down at the table then and 
placed some food before himself. ‘Are 
you going to eat any dinner? No? 
Then I advise you to go to bed and 
sleep. You’ve had a trying afternoon.” 

No sound of motion came from within 
the house, and presently he called into 
that stillness. ‘‘ Without vanity, Stella, 
I’m a better man than Steve Dicey. 
And for ten days you’ve been telling me 


“Tell that to the 
It never heard 
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so.” I heard a soft slow sound of 
withdrawal. She had no retort. Cra- 


shaw was left, save for the unknown 
eavesdropper, quite alone. 

I don’t defend my eavesdropping, yet 
I don’t particularly regret it. What 
harm could it do Crashaw? It was 
accident at first, and later I could not 
have revealed my presence. Now, he 
must never know. So I stood there, 
cramped and aching, until finally a boy 
came to clear the table, and he rose and 
went within. I saw him light a lamp 
and sit down with a book. When he 
at last settled down to steady page- 
turning, I departed with infinite care. 

Two days after, Killoran came. I 
never saw Stella Dicey again. After 
Killoran’s cargo was carried to Cra- 
shaw’s house—the boys were rushed on 
that job—the lord of Palami bent all 
his efforts to getting Killoran off again. 
I did not hear their talk, but I had 
orders to be ready, at a moment’s 
notice, to leave. 

Crashaw came down to see me off and 
to receive, inevitably, my thanks. My 
gratitude had to cover a period of six 
months, as well as the immediate future, 
which he was financing, and it was 
difficult to phrase. He stopped me with 
a wave of the hand. 

It would have been impossible for me 
not to speak of Mrs. Dicey—Crashaw 
himself would have had to think it 
strange. But what to say, knowing 
what I knew—and his not knowing that 
I knew it? 

“T hear Mrs. Dicey’s husband came— 
and went. I didn’t see him, but I saw 
his boat. She is still here.” 

“Yes?” The question mark in the 
voice put it up to me again. 

“Nothing you want me to do in that 
connection, when I get home?” 

Crashaw frowned. “What in the 
name of heaven could you find to do?” 

“T might let you know whether he has 
got his divorce.” 

He laid a heavy hand on my shoulder. 
“Young Wilton, if you break the peace 
of Palamii with mails and such”—he 
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took his hand away—“TI shall regret 
that I ever saved you from the sharks. 
Better a foul death than such impudence 
as that.” 

I was leaving Palami forever, in a 
matter of minutes, so I spoke without 
fear. “I wish to do nothing whatever 
except to serve you. As for impudence 
—I cannot help knowing what has 
happened here.” 

“Mrs. Dicey, from first to last, has 
done as she chose, on Palamt. If she 
had dreamed that sot would come after 
her, she might have chosen differently. 
But mistaking the future happens to 
us all.” 

I hung my head. The boys were 
waiting, paddles poised, to row me out 
to the schooner. I must be off—yet it 
had to come out. “If I thought she 
was worthy of you, fit for you, I can see 
Palamti might be paradise. But—” I 
looked up straight into his grim smile. 

“Will you stop worrying about me, 
young Wilton? There is no paradise— 
here or hereafter. But Palami is, and 
will be, what I choose to make it. What 
the lady wants of a man is easily given: 
Iam quite sufficient to it. What I want 
of a woman is so little that there is no 
room for disappointment. If you want 
my assurance that she won’t be allowed 
to suffer—she won’t. Will that satisfy 
you?” 

I flung back my head. “No! Iwant 
some assurance that she'll never make 
you suffer.” 

He looked positively helpless for an 
instant. ‘You damned young fool... 
Thank God you’re leaving. Into the 
boat with you! She hasn’t it in her 
power to make me suffer. Get that 
into your silly schoolboy noddle, or Ill 
tell Killoran to shove you overboard, the 
first dark night. There’s really no 
tragedy here, young chap—except that 
she got scared out of her wits once by a 
centipede. I killed the centipede. But 
somehow that wasn’t enough for her. 
Damn you, do I have to tell a worthless 
young cub who can’t even dry copra 
properly, that she flung herself at me 
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. . . after she knew she was safe?” 

“And then the Idalia did come,” I 
muttered, as I turned my back. I 
might not care, but there was irony 
enough in it. 

“And then the Idalia did come,” he 
agreed. “But, centipede or no centi- 
pede, she wouldn’t have lasted ten 
days more. Her fear goes deeper than 
centipedes, young man. She’s afraid 
to sleep alone.” 

I got into the boat then and seated 
myself. “And you pitied her,” I flung, 
from that safe refuge. 

“TI don’t pity people, but I try to 
grant reasonable requests. The world 
goes better so.” 

We could not, at the last, shake hands, 
for the boat was already rocking away 
from the pier, though no paddles would 
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be dipped until Crashaw gave the 
sign. “She'll make you miserable, 
yet,” I called, over wreathed Pala- 
miuan heads. 

His head went back as he laughed 
aloud, full to the throat, it seemed, with 
the volume of his mirth. ‘‘ When I feel 
that coming on, I'll ship her to you, with 
a dowry. Perhaps then you'll stop 
worrying.” 

He waved his hand for a signal, then 
turned his back and strode off. The 
regular swing of the paddles brought me 
quickly to the schooner. I watched him, 
all the way, but he never looked back. 
Of Palami, with the eternally closed 
lips, I have never, since, heard a word. 
I do not even know, on my own side 
of the world, whether Steve Dicey got 
his divorce. 


LONELINESS 


BY EDWARD SNELSON 


HEN I think of the things I may not know, 
Strange tongues, and shores that I shall never see, 
And life’s long puzzling flow 
That tells me nothing, and the strange eternity 


That sets me free: 


And more than these, when I think how the deep 
Long struggle of mankind brings us to die, 


Yet after winter sleep 


The Spring comes stifling in our desolate sky 


Her speechless cry: 


And when I look into man’s little store 
Of knowledge and his vast uncertainty, 


And see his deepest lore 


Lost in the world and sounding fruitlessly 


Life’s deeper sea: 


Then am I lone indeed, and see all men 
The same, all comrades in a blank distress 


Ready to help, but then 


Snatched out into the dark, whose secretness 


No man can guess. 


THE DUTIFUL AND DAMNED 


A PLEA FOR THE MIDDLE GENERATION 


BY ELMER DAVIS 


about what they read in the pa- 

pers have had plenty to keep 
them busy of late. Law enforcement, 
the tariff, war debts, the argument as to 
whether the farmer should be relieved or 
abolished—any one of these might rea- 
sonably cause a good deal of head- 
shaking among those who Take the 
Longer View, even if their faith is so 
strong that they have not yet begun to 
wonder what has become of the aboli- 
tion of poverty which was so positively 
promised last fall. But as an offset to 
any clouds that may overshadow the 
future, consider this ray of light—we no 
longer hear much about the shortcom- 
ings of the younger generation. 

Only a few years ago, viewing the 
younger generation with alarm was one 
of our foremost national sports. Any 
professional moralist could earn half a 
column in any paper by a little excoria- 
tion of hip flasks, petting parties, short 
skirts, and bobbed hair. Whena church 
conference assembled in those days you 
could be fairly sure that, after passing a 
resolution proclaiming the Volstead Act 
a great success, and a second resolution 
denouncing the widespread violation of 
the Volstead Act which was undermining 
the republic, the brethren would settle 
back comfortably to listen to a good hot 
sermon about the misdeeds of the boys 
and girls. But that item is likely to be 
missing from the program to-day. 

Why? Well, it would be gratifying 
to believe either that the boys and girls 
are behaving better or that the moral- 
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ists have acquired a higher flash point 
and no longer explode on such slight 
provocation. The first of these may 
very well be true. Most of my acquaint- 
ances are over thirty-five years old or 
under ten; but I hear from those who are 
more familiar with the intermediate age 
groups that the younger generation of 
these times shows an inclination to mod- 
ified forms of earnestness. But I am 
afraid that any hope that the moralists 
are cooling off would be illusory. Some 
of them are not saying much just now 
because they wore out their vocal cords 
last year, denouncing Al Smith and the 
Pope; but plenty of others are still in 
eruption. Only, they say little now 
about the young people; their fulmina- 
tions are aimed at the generation that is 
just breaking forty, the generation to 
which I happen to belong. And that is 
not fair. We served our term of con- 
scription as the objects of head-shaking 
and viewing with alarm fifteen or twenty 
years ago. Why must we go through 
it all again? 


II 


It is our misfortune, I venture to be- 
lieve, rather than our fault. We hap- 
pened to be born about twenty years be- 
fore the history of manners turned a 
corner, and thirty-odd years before a 
certain psychological theory trickled out 
from the narrow circle of expert opinion 
and became part of the common belief. 
This is the view that environment counts 
for so much more than heredity that the 
way people behave is a consequence of 
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the training given them, and the ex- 
ample set, by their elders. It is no new 
idea by any means; it goes back at least 
as far as Jeremiah, who remarked that 
because the fathers had eaten sour 
grapes the children’s teeth were set on 
edge. It may be right, it may be wrong. 
At any rate, it was out of favor when my 
generation was growing up; we happened 
to be the last of those who were blamed 
for their own shortcomings, and the 
first who had to take the responsibility 
for what was done by their successors. 
We have caught it coming and going; 
we are ground between the upper and the 
nether millstones. 

Back in the administration of Presi- 
dent Taft our elders said about us all the 
things that elders have been saying 
about youngers since the Stone Age— 
more, I suspect, than young people of 
to-day have had to listen to; for by now 
parents seem to have given up hope of 
being able to do much about it and are 
saving their breath, which is beginning 
to get short anyway in the course of 
nature. But in 1913 the older genera- 
tion was still unlicked, and it was con- 
vinced that never in history had any 
older generation had such a set of young 
hellions to contend with. 

That was not quite true, but it was 
intelligible; for 1913 marked the peak of 
a movement that had begun two or three 
years earlier. In those days a rising 
politician named Woodrow Wilson was 
beginning to talk about something he 
called the New Freedom. This particu- 
lar movement was not what he was talk- 
ing about; but it was a new freedom too, 
and possibly had greater consequences. 
For ages it had been an axiom that boys 
would be boys; but along about 1911 the 
girls suddenly decided, for the first time 
in several centuries, that they would be 
boys too. 

The particular phenomenon which be- 
came known about 1913 as the Modern 
Girl was not appearing for the first time 
in history. She was described, in those 
days, by Owen Johnson and Robert W. 
Chambers, as she has been described 
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since by Michael Arlen and F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. But she had already been 
described in great detail, and in almost 
exactly the same likeness, by one P. 
Ovidius Naso two thousand years ear- 
lier. The girls with whom Ovid used to 
make dates at the Roman Circus would 
fit into any younger-generation novel 
from 1911 on to this day. She was 
described again in the Arabian Nights; 
for the conditions that produced her in 
New York and Chicago, London and 
Paris were the conditions that had pro- 
duced her in previous ages in Rome and 
Bagdad, and no doubt in Alexandria and 
Babylon too. The Taft administration 
was not even the first appearance of the 
type on the modern scene; as long ago as 
1904 Robert Herrick depicted what 
would have been called, twenty years 
later, a typical Scott Fitzgerald girl. 
But about 1911 the type suddenly be- 
gan to occur in quantity, and it had a 
better chance to get around. 

For about that time there was a great 
and sudden relaxation in manners, in the 
larger cities all over the world; it must 
have been stewing for a long time, but 
not till 1911 did it boil over. In terms 
of New York, it might be described as 
the period when the Bowery moved up- 
town; when respectable women, previ- 
ously recognizable by their whereabouts, 
took to going out with their husbands 
(or other women’s husbands) to cafés 
which husbands had previously visited 
alone; when what in those simpler days 
was called Vice moved out of its re- 
stricted district and began to check its 
wraps over the same counter that re- 
ceived the habiliments of virtue. In the 
old days, if your wife had a prurient 
curiosity to see Diamond Lil she had to 
go down to Gus’s joint with a slumming 
party; but by 1913 she and Lil could be 
found at adjacent tables in the Plaisir de 
Paris Cabaret on Times Square, dressed 
alike and drinking alike. Girls who a 
few years earlier would have had to sip 
a glass of sherry at home if they wanted a 
drink between meals (assuming that 
well-brought-up girls would have any 
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such abhorrent and untimely appetite) 
could now go down town to drink stingers 
at Rector’s or Forbidden Fruit at Bus- 
tanoby’s; they could smoke at restau- 
rant tables, which a few years earlier 
would have checked them off as Bad 
Women. And for the first time in a 
century, Sex became a permissible topic 
in mixed conversation. Young people 
of to-day may wonder what mixed com- 
pany talked about before Sex was taken 
off the ice. The recollection eludes me. 
Possibly there was less talk; which would 
not have been such a bad idea. 

So far as I can see, this Great Emanci- 
pation of 1911 to 1913 was the beginning 
of all that has happened since; for when 
the girls were once let out nobody ever 
got them penned up again.: My genera- 
tion had nothing to do with it, of course, 
except that we arrived just in time to re- 
ceive it with open arms. If what the 
reverend clergy, and the professional 
head-shakers in general, said about us 
was true, we were a pretty tough lot. 
In fact we were rather tame, by post-war 
standards; but we were told that we were 
tough, and with a great and soul-filling 
joy we believed it; and before we had be- 
gun to get tired of thinking about our 
toughness the War came along and gave 
us something more urgent to think 
about. 

Eventually the War was over, and we 
could go back to our old interests; but 
those of us who tried it discovered that 
something appalling had happened. We 
had become the Pre-War Generation, as 
antique and outmoded as Jonathan Ed- 
wards or Savonarola. The young peo- 
ple of 1920 lumped us with our elders 
who had lately been abusing us, and the 
elders no longer paid us the compliment 
of abuse. They simply ignored us and 
flung epithets past our heads at a new 
crop of young people who seemed better 
worth abusing. We felt the degrada- 
tion rather keenly; but as by that time 
most of us were settled down in the sub- 
urbs, and more concerned about the 
baby’s Grade A milk than about the 
bootlegger’s Grade Z Scotch, we re- 
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signed ourselves to the march of events, 
went about our business, and forgot our 
ancient pretensions to iniquity. 


II 


But now that our children are growing 
up, the moralists once more deign to no- 
tice us. All the epithets that ricocheted 
off our tolerably thick heads when we 
were younger are coming back at us on 
the rebound, and hitting us where they 
hurt more. For somewhere in those 
lost years when the Younger Generation 
of 1913 was busy Making Good in a Big 
Way at the office or in the nursery some 
fiend in human form resurrected the 
theory that if there is anything wrong 
with the young people it is their elders’ 
fault. 

I wish they had known this in my 
younger days; but that was the age of 
old-fashioned individualism, when every 
man was supposed to stand on his own 
feet and take his own medicine. If the 
son of righteous parents cleaned out 
the cash drawer and eloped with his 
neighbor’s wife, the righteous parents 
received the condolences of the com- 
munity for the effort they had wasted on 
an ingrate wretch who had proved un- 
worthy of a Christian home. When 
that happens now the head-shakers look 
hard at the parents and wonder what 
was the matter with the way they raised 
the boy. Twenty years from now so- 
ciety may have gone the whole length of 
logic, and decided, in such cases, to turn 
the boy over to a psychiatrist to be re- 
educated in a comfortable sanitarium, 
staffed with nurses pleasing to the eye; 
while the parents will be sent to jail for 
life on the charge of criminal mismanage- 
ment. That may be the right way to 
handle them; I am only contending that 
it is hard on us who were born about 
1890 and came along just in time to 
absolve both our parents and our chil- 
dren from blame. 

The Middle Generation was more 
humanely treated fifteen or twenty 
years ago. The most outstanding phe- 
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nomenon of the Great Emancipation was 
the revival of dancing. Till about 1911 
dancing had been in the main a sport of 
limber youth; when you had begun to 
carry weight and your joints had stif- 
fened a little, the waltz was apt to be too 
much for you. Then came what were 
called the new dances; they were un- 
gainly and awkward enough, but they 
did have this advantage, that anyone 
could dance them: (The tango was an 
exception on both counts; a thing of 
beauty when done by experts, but pos- 
sible to experts alone.) But anyone 
could manage the bunny hug, the tur- 
key trot, and all the other maneuvers that 
eventually condensed and_ simplified 
themselves into the one-step. A fat 
lady of sixty, to be sure, looked rather 
ridiculous when she was dancing them; 
but she did not look much more ridicu- 
lous than her light-footed granddaugh- 
ter. Before that time most people had 
laid away their youth in moth balls when 
the first baby was born; a renunciation 
which was not only respectable but al- 
most inevitable. But in the Taft ad- 
ministration the Middle Generation 
came back to life. Men and women re- 
sumed dancing who had not danced for 
thirty years and, instead of confining 
their performances to formal evening 
parties, they became addicted to what 
were known as dancing teas, though if 
you ever saw anybody drinking tea at 
one of these affairs it was something to 
write home about. 

The Middle Generation has been 
dancing and drinking ever since, in such 
time as it can spare from the prosaic but 
unavoidable occupation of making a 
living; and now the head-shakers begin 
to tell us that we are to blame for all the 
trouble. If the young people drink it is 
because they learned it at home; if they 
stay out all night they can put up the 
excuse that they have been touring the 
roadhouses in search of father and 
mother (or somebody else’s mother). 
Whatever the young people do that 
anyone does not like is due to the evil 
example set by the Middle Generation. 
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If Willie or Geraldine, brimming with 
synthetic gin, assaults a traffic police- 
man, don’t blame Willie or Geraldine. 
The culprit is the slightly stout, slightly 
bald gentleman who is sitting at his desk 
down town trying to figure out how he 
can meet the interest on the mortgage, 
the next installment on the car, and the 
income tax. 

As I write, for instance, there comes to 
hand the pronouncement of a New York 
pastor, worthy of note not only because 
it is one out of many but because this 
particular clergyman happens to be 
known as, on the whole, a rather mod- 
erate and reasonable person. ‘“Chil- 
dren,” he says, “are to-day what chil- 
dren always have been.” Not so we 
who are somewhat elder. “Instead of 
training the child in the way of his go- 
ing, we are training him in the way of our 
going. The way of the child’s going is 
the way of purity, faith, ideals, religion.” 
(What has become of Adam’s Fall, in 
which we sinned all, this eminent theo- 
logian does not explain; nor does he seem 
to know a great deal about children. 
But let that pass.) “We train our 
children,” he says, ‘“‘in the way of im- 
purity, infidelity, and hypocrisy; we 
train them in the way of realism and 
irreligion.” 

I do not suppose that all of the 
reverend gentleman’s clerical brethren 
would endorse his implication that 
realism and religion are incompatible; 
but most of them would agree with his 
view that the purity of the new genera- 
tion has been contaminated by contact 
with those whited sepulchers who are 
their parents. 

It may be so, but if it is so our elders, 
or some of them, must have set us a bad 
example in 1913. If they did, nobody 
abused them for it; in that more tolerant 
age it was generally held that it was a 
fine thing to see Father and Mother 
getting a second dose of youth. They 
might look slightly absurd as_ they 
waddled around the dance floor, but 
everybody gave them three cheers for 
trying; and nobody cheered more en- 
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thusiastically than we who were then the 
Younger Generation, for we knew that 
when Father was on the party Father 
would take the check. That was sup- 
posed to be rather praiseworthy; the 
financial burden of entertainment was 
being lifted off the shoulders of the young 
people who were just making their start, 
and laid on shoulders which had got so 
used to burdens that one more did not 
matter. 

Nowadays when we pay the check 
we set a bad example; but apparently 
nobody ever set a bad example to us. 
We must have been totally depraved 
by nature. 

There is a difference, yol may say: 
drinking to-day is an ingredient of 
crime; in 1913, if reprehensible, it was at 
least within the law. So it was, but that 
did not restrain the moralists of 1913. 
. Whatever was being done was wrong, if 
you believed the moralists. Dancing 
was wrong, smoking was wrong; the 
ankle-length skirts that were slit up to 
the knee for convenience in dancing were 
just as wrong as the knee-length skirts 
that came along a decade later. Bobbed 
hair was unknown in 1913, so the moral- 
ists did not have that to preach about; 
but now that short hair is general, one 
hears of small towns where a girl who 
lets her hair grow is promptly set down 
as a bad woman. 

No, the moralists we have always 
with us; and being abused by the mor- 
alists is something that every younger 
generation has had to endure in the 
past, as normal and inescapable a part 
of the painful process of growing up 
as high-school algebra and puppy love. 
If the incidence of blame has been shifted 
to the middle generation, being abused 
by the moralists is part of the normal 
human burden that every middle genera- 
tion will assume hereafter. But [I still 
do not see the fairness of loading a double 
burden on a generation whose only 
especial and extraordinary turpitude is 
that it happened to be born about ten 
years before the nineteenth century 
went out. 
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Well, what of it? Very little indeed, 
so far as the moralists are concerned. 
They shout, and if their bite were as bad 
as their bark they might make most of 
us extremely uncomfortable; but com- 
plainants against the intolerance, the 
censorship, the Puritanical repressions 
of American life commonly overlook the 
fact that most of this is taken out in talk. 
The greatest triumph of those who are, 
in current parlance, known as reformers 
was the Eighteenth Amendment; and 
persons who have been seriously dis- 
commoded by it do not seem to be very 
numerous. No, the excoriation from 
the pulpit and the platform could be ig- 
nored, perhaps even welcomed as some- 
thing that tends to toughen the skin and 
promote a better sense of proportion in 
the victims of all these jeremiads. But 
some of us who are indifferent to the 
earthquake and fire of the shouting 
evangelist feel a little disquiet as we hear 
the still small voice of the educational 
psychologist. The business of the re- 
former after all is with the castigation, 
and if convenient the punishment, of 
what he regards as sin rather than with 
its prevention. If there were no sin 
there could be no reformers. But pre- 
vention is the business of the educator, 
and in his task of looking after the gen- 
eration that is coming on, he is apt to 
make the generation that is moving to- 
ward the exit rather uncomfortable. 

The purpose of education, said Mr. 
Mencken a year or two ago, is to set the 
young mind on a track and keep it run- 
ning there. Mr. Mencken ought to 
know, for he has stayed on the same 
track for a long time, and very profit- 
ably; nevertheless, I venture to suspect 
that he is confusing two things. The 
purpose of school education, as anybody 
who has any contact with progressive 
schools must know, is to keep the young 
mind from getting on a track for as long 
as possible. What puts most of us on a 
track is the business which is somewhat 
comprehensively known as Life, and 
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specifically that part of it which is in- 
volved in making a living. That too 
is education, or ought to be, though in- 
asmuch as most of us pass off the scene 
about the time we feel at last that we 
have begun to know something, it does 
not appear to be of any great practical 
use. 

Most of us, at forty, are on a track, 
and there rarely seems much point in 
getting off. Running on a track cuts 
out some of the variety in the scenery 
you may observe as you go along; but 
you go farther, and get there sooner 
(wherever it is) and ride a little more 
smoothly. Whether your locomotive 
is a Mogul or only a switch engine, it 
will do better on the rails than if it set 
out across country. Granted that the 
moralists who say your track leads 
straight to the everlasting bonfire have 
a chance, even if only a thin one, of being 
right, you might as well stay on it and 
see what happens. 

But the educators are thinking about 
the next generation, not this one; so of 
late years they have gone in for educat- 
ing not only the children but the parents 
aswell. And the sort of adult education 
that you are likely to get from these 
well-meant endeavors to keep up with 
your children tends to drive the middle- 
aged mind off the track into the ditch. 
If the faults of the child are due to the 
ignorance or mismanagement of the 
parents (and very likely they are), the 
school which tries to make something of 
the child must know first of all what is 
the matter with his home environment. 
They put it more tactfully, of course; 
they ask you to fill out questionnaires, 
and to join the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion. But it is a rare questionnaire, or 
a rare Parent-Teachers program which 
does not contain some item that leaves 
you with the suspicion that everything 
you have been doing so far is wrong. 

Suppose that is true—at forty you 
probably feel that it is too late to go 
back to the crossroads and take the 
other turn. If you have laid a track, 
you are probably pretty well satisfied 
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with the scenery along the way, regard- 
less of the more magnificent vistas that 
might have been observed on the other 
side of the mountain, where the grade 
was a little steeper. But some of these 
questionnaires, which the conscientious 
parent must fill out because they give 
the teachers a better chance to do some- 
thing for his child, would leave any man 
or woman of spirit with the feeling that 
most of the things worth seeing were on 
the other side of the mountain. That 
is not the intention, of course. The in- 
tention is to find out what the child’s 
background is like—an excellent thing for 
theteacher, but sometimes alittle disturb- 
ing for the two people who are the back- 
ground, and might prefer to let sleeping 
dogs lie. 

I have seen a questionnaire which 
flatly asked the parents if they were ad- 
justed in their home life. What self- 
respecting woman over thirty would ad- 
mit in writing that she is satisfied with 
her husband? She may be, most of the 
time; or more likely, if she is wise, she 
has never analyzed her feelings, since 
the matter probably possesses at the mo- 
ment no more than an academic interest. 
But there is the question in black and 
white; and like a harried witness in 
court, she must answer yes or no, with 
none of those shadings and qualifica- 
tions in which truth is most generally 
approximated. If she says yes, some 
inner voice may ask her, Is that so?— 
and she is apt to feel that the psycholog- 
ical expert who looks over the answers 
is going to set her down as a female 
vegetable, wholly lacking in initiative. 
If she says no, there is her answer on the 
record, and in her more morose moments 
she may feel that she ought to live up 
to it. 

The most devastating questionnaire 
which has come to my attention is one 
which sought to illuminate the child’s 
background, quite innocently and quite 
reasonably, by finding out what the 
parents did with their spare time. It 
covered a week, during which father and 
mother were supposed to set down the 
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amount of time they devoted each day 
to any of some forty or fifty occupations 
(work being excluded). The object, it 
turned out later, was to discover how 
many people are leading provincial lives 
in New York—behaving, with all the 
attractions and opportunities of Man- 
hattan around them, as if they still 
lived back home in Brownsburg. Till 
I studied that questionnaire I had never 
realized how many things are being done 
in New York that I had never thought of 
doing; nor how many of the things I do 
in my spare time—with amusement and 
profit, as I had unscientifically supposed 
—were pastimes which a psychological 
expert regarded as simply unworthy of 
mention. I filled out that question- 
naire because it came from a school that 
was rendering invaluable services to one 
of my children; it was only a piece of 
bad luck that I filled it out in the hottest 
week of summer, when it would have 
been absurd to do anything if I could 
help it but sit around smoking cigars and 
listening to the phonograph. But as I 
looked at those long blank columns I 
felt pretty sure that the experts would 
set me down as one on whom New York 
was wasted, who might as well have 
stayed behind in Brownsburg. And as 
often as my liver is out of order, I won- 
der if they may not be right. 

It is not good to be made to feel that, 
at forty. You are on a track, and if the 
roadbed is fairly smooth and the general 
direction satisfactory you gain nothing 
by being derailed. But I cannot sit 
down now to smoke a cigar and listen 
to the phonograph without wondering 
if I shouldn’t be out at a meeting of the 
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Rotary Club or the Statistical Associa- 
tion, or doing something else that the 
enlightened mind found worthy of put- 
ting into that questionnaire as the sort 
of thing one might be doing. 


Vv 


We who were once the Younger Gen- 
eration of 1913 are bearing the burden 
and the heat of the day; we go to the 
office every morning and keep the wheels 
going round in the glorious squirrel 
cage that is called American prosperity; 
we pay the taxes that enable prohibition 
agents to take their wives to the night 
clubs which we and our wives cannot af- 
ford, and we try to bring up children who 
shall know a little better than we did 
what it is all about, if anything. We 
are doubtless to blame for a good deal, 
and shall be to blame for some of the 
shortcomings of our children; but to 
saddle us with the guilt of everything 
that has gone wrong since 1910 and 
everything that is going to go wrong 
up to 1950 seems excessive. No doubt 
faulty home training has had a good deal 
to do with some of the errors of each 
generation; but I am not persuaded that 
the present tendency to throw all the 
responsibility back on the parents is 
any more practically useful, however 
more plausible it may be from the scien- 
tific point of view, than the earlier doc- 
trine that carried it back to Man’s first 
disobedience and the fruit of that for- 
bidden tree. It will not do the next 
generation any harm to take at 
least some of the responsibility for its 
behavior on itself. 


er a 
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A STORY 


BY W. R. BURNETT 


look-out let George in. The big 

play was usually between twelve 
and three, and now there were only a few 
people in the place. In one corner of 
the main room four men were playing 
bridge, and one of the center wheels was 
running. 

“Hello, Mr. Barber,” the look-out 
said. “Little early to-night, ain’t you?” 

“Yeah,” said George. “Is the boss 
in?” 

“Yeah,” said the look-out, “and he 
wants to see you. He was grinning all 
over his face. But he didn’t say 
nothing to me.” 

“Somebody kicked in,” said George. 

“Yeah,” said the look-out, ‘that’s 
about it.” 

Levin, one of the croupiers, came over 
to George. 

“Mr. Barber,” he said, “The Spade 
just left. He and the Old Man had a 
session.” 

George grinned and struck at one of 
his spats with his cane. 

“The Spade was in, was he? Well, 
no wonder the Old Man was in a good 
humor.” 

“How do you do it, Mr. Barber?” 
asked the croupier. 

“Yeah, we been wondering,” put in 
the look-out. 

“Well,” said George, “I just talk nice 
to ’em and they get ashamed of them- 
selves and pay up.” 

The croupier and the look-out laughed. 

“Well,” said the croupier, “it’s a gift, 
that’s all.” 


[ WAS about ten o’clock when the 


Somebody knocked at the entrance 
door, and the look-out went to see who 
it was. The croupier grinned at George 
and walked back to his chair. George 
knocked at Weinberg’s door, then pushed 
it open. As soon as he saw George, 
Weinberg began to grin and nod his 
head. 

“The Spade was in,” he said. 

George sat down and lighted a cigar. 

“Yeah, so I hear.” 

“He settled the whole business, 
George,” said Weinberg. “‘ Youcould’ve 
knocked my eyes off with a ball bat.” 

“Well,” said George, “I thought 
maybe he’d be in.” 

“Did, eh? Listen, George, how did 
you ever pry The Spade loose from three 
grand?” 

“Tt’s a business secret,” said George 
and laughed. 

Weinberg sat tapping his desk with a 
pencil and staring at George. He never 
could dope him out. Pretty soon he 
said: 

“George, better watch The Spade. 
He’s gonna try to make it tough for 
you.” 

“He'll try.” 

“T told him he could play his I. O. U.’s 
again, but he said he’d never come in 
this place as long as you wasaround. So 
I told him good-by.” 

“Well,” said George, “he can play 
some then, because I’m leaving you.” 

Weinberg just sat there tapping with 
his pencil. 

“T’m fed up,” said George. “I’m 
going to take me a vacation. I’m sick 
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of Chi. Same old dumps, same old 
mob.” 

“How long you figure to be away?” 
asked Weinberg. 

“About a month. I’m going over 
east. I got some friends in Toledo.” 

“Well,” said Weinberg, “you’ll have 
a job when you get back.” 

He got up, opened a little safe in the 
wall behind him, and took out a big, 
unsealed envelope. 

“‘Here’s a present for you, George,” he 
said. “I’m giving you a cut on The 
Spade’s money besides your regular 
divvy. I know a right guy when I see 
one.” 

“O.K.,” said George, putting the 
envelope in his pocket without looking at 
it. 

“Matter of fact,” said Weinberg, “I 
never expected to see no more of The 
Spade’s money. He ain’t paying no- 
body. He’s blacklisted.” 

George sat puffing at his cigar. 
Weinberg poured out a couple of drinks 
from the decanter on his desk. They 
drank. 

“Don’t get sore now,” said Weinberg, 
“‘when I ask you this question, but listen, 
George, you ain’t going to Toledo to 
hide out, are you?” 

George got red in the face. 

“Say...” he said. 

“Allright! Allright!” said Weinberg 
hurriedly, “I didn’t think so, George, I 
didn’t think so. I just wondered.” 

“Tell you what I'll do,”’ said George; 
“get your hat and I'll take you down to 
The Spade’s restaurant for some lunch.” 

Weinberg laughed but he didn’t feel 
like laughing. 


“Never mind, George,” he said. 
“T just wondered.” 
“All right,” said George. “But any 


time you get an idea in your head I’m 
afraid of a guy like The Spade, get it 
out again, because you're all wrong.” 

“Sure,” said Weinberg. 

After another drink they shook hands, 
and George went out into the main room. 
There was another table of bridge going 
now, and a faro game had opened up. 
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The look-out opened the door for 
George. 

“TI won’t be seeing you for a while,” 
said George. 

“That so?” said the look-out. “Well, 
watch your step wherever you're 
going.” 


George got into Toledo late at night. 
He felt tired and bored, and he didn’t 
feel any better when the taxi-driver, who 
had taken him from the depot to the 
hotel, presented his bill. 

“Brother,” said George, “you don’t 
need no gun.” 

““What’s that!” exclaimed the taxi- 
driver, scowling. 

“You heard me,” said George. 
don’t need no gun.” 

“Well,” said the taxi-driver, “that’s 
our regular rate, Mister. Maybe you 
better take a street car.” 

Then he climbed into his cab and 
drove off. George stood there staring at 
the cab till it turned a corner. 

Damn’ hick!” he said. “Talking to 
me like that!” 

The doorman came and took his bags. 

“You sure got some smart boys in 
this town,” said George. 

The doorman merely put his head on 
one side and grinned. 

There were three men ahead of George 
at the desk, and he had to wait. The 
clerk paid no attention to him. 

“Say,” said George, finally, “give me 
one ofthemcards. I canbe filling it out.” 

The clerk stared at him and then 
handed him a card. George screwed up 
his mouth and wrote very carefully: 

Mr. Geo. P. Barber, 
Chicago, Il. 


“You 


The clerk glanced at the card and 
said: 

“You'll have to give us an address, 
Mr. Barber, please.” 

“Allard Hotel,” said George. “Listen, 
I’m tired, and I can’t be standing around 
in this lobby all night.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the clerx. 
how long will you be here?’’ 


“About 
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“T don’t know,” said George. “It 
all depends.” 

As soon as George was settled in his 
room he unpacked his bag and undressed 
slowly. He still felt tired and bored. 

“Some town,” he said. ‘‘Why, the 
way them birds act you’d think this 
was a town.” 

He turned out the lights, lighted a 
cigarette, and sat down at a window in 
his pajamas. It was about twelve 
o’clock and the streets were nearly empty. 

“Good Lord,” he said; “why, in Chi 
it’s busier than this five miles north.” 

He flung the cigarette out the window 
and climbed into bed. He lay thinking 
about The Spade and Weinberg. Finally 
he fell asleep. 


He woke early the next morning, 
which was unusual for him, and dis- 
covered that he had a headache and a 
sore throat. 

‘Hell!’ he said. 

He pulled on his clothes hurriedly and 
went across the street to a little Italian 
restaurant with a green facade and an 
aquarium in the window. The place 
was empty. He sat down at a table in 
the front and stared out into the street. 
A waiter came over and handed him a 
menu. The waiter was tall and stooped, 
with a dark, sad face. He _ studied 
George for a moment then addressed him 
in Italian. George turned and stared at 
the waiter. He did not like to be re- 
minded that he had been born Giovanni 
Pasquale Barbieri. 

“Talk American! 
he said. 

“Yes, sir,” said the waiter. 
stranger here?” 

“Yeah,” said George. 

“T seen you come out of the hotel, so I 
thought you was.” 

“Yeah,” said George, with a certain 
amount of pride, “I’m from Chicago.” 

“Me, too,” said the waiter. “My 
brother’s got a plumbing shop on Grand 
Avenue.” 

“Yeah?” said George. “Well, I live 
4000 numbers north on Sheridan.” 


Talk American!” 


“You a 
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“That so? Pretty swell out there, 
ain’t it?” 

“Not bad,” said George. “Say, what 
do you do around here for excitement?” 

The waiter smiled sadly and shrugged. 

“That’s what I thought,” said George. 

“Tf I ever get me some money I’m 
going back to Chicago,” said the waiter. 

George ate his breakfast hurriedly and 
gave the waiter a big tip. The waiter 
smiled sadly. 

“Thank you. We don’t get no tips 
around here like that.” 

“Small town, small money,” said 
George. 

The waiter helped him on with his 
overcoat, then George returned to the 
hotel. He didn’t know what to do with 
himself, so he went to bed. When he 
woke up his headache was worse and he 
could hardly swallow. 

“By God, if I ain’t got me a nice 
cold,” he said. 

He dressed in his best blue-serge suit 
and took a taxi down to Chiggi’s. 
Chiggi was in the beer racket and was 
making good. He had a new place now 
with mirrors all around the wall and white 
tablecloths. The bouncer took him 
back to Chiggi’s office. Chiggi got up 
and shook hands. 

“Hello, George,” he said. 
tricks?” 

“T ain’t starving.” 

“In bad over in Chi?” 

“Me? I should say not.” 

Chiggi just grinned and said nothing. 

“Listen,” said George, “does a guy 
have to be in bad to leave Chi?” 

“Well,” said Chiggi, “the only guys I 
ever knew that left were in bad.” 

“*Here’s one that ain’t.”’ 

“That’s your story, anyway,” said 
Chiggi, grinning. 

The bouncer came and called Chiggi, 
and George put his feet up on Chiggi’s 
desk and sat looking at the wall. From 
time to time he felt his throat. Once or 
twice he sneezed. 

“Tt’s a damn’ good thing I didn’t come 
over on a sleeper; I’d’ve had pneu- 
monia,” he thought. 


*How’s 
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Chiggi came back and they organized 
a poker game. George played listlessly 
and dropped two hundred dollars. Then 
he went out into the dance-hall, got him- 
self a girl, and danced a couple of times. 
The music wasn’t bad, the floor was good, 
and the girl was a cute kid and willing, 
but George wasn’t having a good time. 

“Say,” he thought, “what the devil’s 
wrong with me?” 

About two o’clock he left Chiggi’s, got 
a taxi, and went back to the hotel. It 
was raining. He sat huddled in one 
corner of the taxi with his coat collar 
turned up. 

He went to bed as soon as he could get 
his clothes off, but he didn’t sleep well 
and kept tossing around and waking up. 

At eleven o’clock the next morning he 
came down into the lobby. He went 
over to the mail clerk to ask if he had any 
mail; not that he was expecting any, but 
just to give the impression that he was 
the kind of man that got mail, important 
mail. The girl handed him a sealed 
envelope with his name on it. Sur- 
prised, he tore it open and read: 

“.. as your stay is marked on our 
cards as indefinite, and as you are not listed 
among our reservations, we must ask that 
your room be vacated by six to-night. 
There are several conventions in town this 
week and it is absolutely necessary that we 


take care of our reservations. .. . 
W. W. Hurizurt, Asst. Mgr.” 


“Well, tie that!” said George. 

The girl at the mail desk stared at him. 

“Say, sister,” he said, “where’s the 
assistant manager’s office?” 

She pointed. He went over and 
knocked at the door, and then went in. 
A big, bald-headed man looked up. 

“Well?” 

“Listen,” said George, “are you the 
assistant manager?” 

“T am,” said the big man. 

George tossed him the letter. 

“Sorry,” said the big man, “but what 
can we do, Mr. Barber?” 

“T’ll tell you what you can do,” said 
George; “you can tear that letter up and 
forget about it.” 
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“Sorry.” 

“You think I’m going to leave, I 
suppose?” 

“Well,” said the big man, “I guess 
you'll have to.” 

“Oh, that’s it,” said George, smiling. 
“Well, try to put me out.” 

The big man stared at him. 

“Yeah,” said George; “‘try to put me 


out. I’d like to see somebody come up 
and put me out. I'll learn them some- 
thing.” 


“Well, Mr. Barber,” said the big 
man, ‘“‘as a matter of fact, it is a little 
unusual for us to do anything like this. 
That is, it’s not customary. But we 
were instructed to do so. That’s all I 
can tell you.” 

George stared at him for a moment. 

“You mean the bulls?” 

“Sorry,” said the big man. 
all I can tell you.” 

George laughed. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m staying, so 
don’t try to rent that room.” 

He went out banging the door, ate his 
dinner at the Italian, restaurant across 
the street, talked with the waiter for a 
quarter of an hour and gave him another 
big tip, then he took a taxi out to 
Chiggi’s. But Chiggi had been called to 
Detroit on business. George had a 
couple of cocktails and sat talking with 
Curly, the bouncer, about Chicago Red, 
who had once been Chiggi’s partner, and 
Rico, the gang leader, who had been 
killed by the police in the alley back of 
Chiggi’s old place. At four o’clock 
George got a taxi and went back to the 
hotel. All the way to the hotel he sat 
trying to figure out why he had come to 
Toledo. This was sure a hell of a vaca- 
tion! 

The key clerk gave him his key with- 
out a word, and George smiled. 

“Bluffed ’em out,” he said. 

But when he opened his door he saw a 
man sitting by the window reading a 
magazine. His hand went involun- 
tarily toward his armpit. The man 
stood up; he was big and had a tough, 
Trish face. 


“That’s 
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“My name’s Geygan,” said the man, 
turning back his coat. “I want to see 
you a minute. Your name’s Barber, 
ain’t it?” 

“Yeah,” said George. 
song, flat-foot?”’ 

Geygan stared at him. 

“You talking to me, kid?” 

“There ain’t nobody else in the room 
that I see,” said George. 

“Smart boy,” said Geygan. 
over till I fan you.” 

“You'll fan nobody,” said George. 
““What’s the game?” 

Geygan came over to George, whirled 
him around, and patted his pockets; then 
he lifted George’s arms and felt his ribs; 
then he slapped his trouser legs. George 
was stupefied. 

Geygan laughed. 

“T thought you Chicago birds packed 
rods,”’ he said. 

“What would I do with a rod in this 
tank town!” said George. 

“All right,” said Geygan. ‘Now lis- 
ten careful to what I say. To-night you 
leavetown. Getthat? You birds can’t 
light here. That’s all. We’ve had 
some of you birds over here and we don’t 
like you, see? Beat it and no questions 
asked. You stick around here and we'll 
put you away.” 

George grinned. 

“Putting it on big, hunh?” 

“Yeah. You better not be in the city 
limits at twelve to-night or . . .” 

“Listen,” said George, interrupting, 
“you hick bulls can’t bluff me. Just try 
and do something, that’s all. Just try 
and do something. You ain’t got a 
thing on me.” 

“All right,” said Geygan. 

Geygan went out. George took off 
his overcoat and sat down in the chair 
by the window. 

“Can you beat that!” he thought. 
“Tt’sa damn’ good thing I got my rods 
in the trunk. Why, that mug actually 
fannedme. Yeah. Say, what kind of a 
town is this, anyway? No wonder 
Chicago Red hit for home!” 

He got up and unlocked his trunk. 


“What’s the 
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There was a false bottom in it where he 
kept his guns and his liquor. That was 
safe. Well, they didn’t have a thing 
onhim. Let them try and put him out. 
All the same, he began to feel uneasy. 
But, hell, he couldn’t let these small- 
town cops scare him. 

He was taking off his shoes when some- 
body knocked at the door. 

“TI wonder what the game is,”’ he 
thought. 

Then he went over and opened the 
door. Geygan and two other plain- 
clothes men stepped in. 

“There he is, chief. You talk to him. 
He won’t listen to me.” 

“Say,” said the chief, a big gray- 
haired man, “they tell me you’ve de- 
cided to prolong your visit.” 

“Yeah,” said George, “indefinitely.” 

“Well,” said the chief, “‘if you want to 
stay here, why, I guess we can accommo- 
date you. Fan him, Buck.” 

“Say,” said George, “‘I been fanned so 
much [ got callouses.” 

“That’s too bad,” said the chief. 
“Go ahead, Buck.” 

Buck whirled George around and gave 
him the same kind of search Geygan had 
given him, with this difference: he found 
a gun in his hip pocket, a small nickel- 
plated .32. George stared at the gun 
and began to sweat. 

“Geygan,” said the chief, “you didn’t 
do a very good job.” 

“T guess not,” said Geygan. 

“You never found that cap pistol on 
me,” said George, staring hard at Buck. 

“Will you listen to that, Buck!”’ said 
the chief. ‘He thinks you’re a magi- 
cian.” 

“Why, you planted that gun on me,” 
said George. “That’s a hell of a way to 

“Well,”’ said the chief, ““when your 
case comes up, you can tell it all to the 
judge.” 

“My case!” cried George. 

“Why, sure,” said the chief. “We 
send ’em up for carrying rods over here.” 

George stood looking at the floor. 
By God, they had him. Wasn’t that a 
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break. Well, it was up to Chiggi 
now. 

“Listen,” said the chief, “we ain’t 
looking for no trouble and we’re right 
guys, Barber. I'll make you a little 
proposition. You pack up and take the 
next train back to Chicago and we'll 
forget about the .32.” 

“He don’t want to go back to Chi- 
cago,” said Geygan. “He told me so.” 

George walked over to the window and 
stood looking down into the street. 

“O.K.,” he said, “I'll go.” 

“All right,” said the chief. “Buck, 
you stick with the Chicago boy and see 
that he gets on the right train.” 

“All right, chief,”’ said Buck. 

Geygan and the chief went out. Buck 
sat down and began to read a newspaper. 


Weinberg was sitting at his desk, 
smoking a big cigar, when George opened 
the door. Seeing George, he nearly 
dropped his cigar. 

“Hello, boss,” said George. 

“By God, I thought you was a ghost,” 
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said Weinberg. “What’s wrong with 
your voice?” 

“T caught a cold over in Toledo.” 

“You been to Toledo and_ back 
already! Did you go by airplane?” 

George grinned. 

“No, but I made a quick trip. What 
a hick town. You ought to go there 
once, Abe, and look it over.” 

“Chicago suits me,” said Weinberg. 

George sat down, and Weinberg 
poured him a drink. George didn’t say 
anything, but just sat there sipping his 
drink. Pretty soon Weinberg said: 

“George, I was hoping you’d stay in 
Toledo for a while. Rocco was in the 
other night and he told me that The 
Spade was telling everybody that your 
number was up.” 

George grinned. 

*Ain’t that funny!” 

Weinberg didn’t think it was funny, 
but he laughed and poured himself 
another drink. 

“Yeah,” said George, “that’s the best 
one I’ve heard this year.” 


a 


THE FIGHT FOR GLORY 


ANONYMOUS 


moderate success in literature 
must be in the way of receiving 
many letters like the following: “My 
Dear Mr. Blank: I am a boy fifteen 
years old, and it is my ambition to write 
—to be a writer as you are, however, 
mostly in fiction. I have always wanted 
to be an author, and the ambition grows 
with every passing day. There are, of 
course, questions that come up in my 
mind which I seek to have answered by 
writers of your position in the profession. 
I have written to many English and 
American authors, among them being 
John Galsworthy, Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
John Drinkwater, May Sinclair, James 
Boyd, and Sherwood Anderson; and 
they have, of course, helped me very 
much indeed. But I should like to have 
your views on this question: what do you 
think is the best way for one such as I, 
who intensely desires to write, to learn 
to do so? And what authors do you 
suggest that I read? If you can possi- 
bly answer, I shall most certainly 
appreciate it.” 
To these artless and touching appeals 
I generally try to respond with some 
specific suggestions. I further point out 
that the writer must remember that he 
is one among perhaps a half million, or a 
million, boys and girls, all cherishing the 
same ardent desire and enthusiasm as 
he, whose competition he has got to 
meet and overcome and obliterate, and I 
considerately quote the remark of Vol- 
taire, probably one of the most bril- 
liantly successful authors who ever lived, 
“Tf I had a son who wanted to write, I 
should wring his neck out of sheer 


i those who have attained even a 


paternal affection.” At the same time I 
emphasize that anyone who is born to 
write will write, and that no obstacles, 
no drawbacks, no torments, no difficul- 
ties will ever turn him from his pre- 
destined path. The editor of Harprr’s 
has, however, suggested to me that an 
account of my own prolonged struggle 
with difficulties of all sorts may perhaps 
be of some interest and value to such 
aspirants for literary distinction; and it 
may be he is right. 

There are all varieties and forms 
of success in the writing profession. 
There is the author who at an early age 
blazes out into sudden and phenomenal 
triumph, carries everything before him 
through his lifetime, then practically 
fades away, and is little more heard of. 
Such a case was Thomas Moore, whose 
poetry was the delight of men and 
women for two generations, who was re- 
ceived and féted and flattered every- 
where, from his boyhood to his old age, 
and who is known now only by a few 
relics in the anthologies and a minor 
place in the repertory of song. And 
again, there are those who triumph as 
early and whose glory is of a more endur- 
ing quality. There is Byron, who 
“awoke one morning and found himself 
famous” and whose fame has lasted for a 
hundred years, with notable variations, 
but on the whole with solid significance. 

As there are those who make a reputa- 
tion early, like Mr. Kipling, and then 
continue to live on it for a long life and 
after, without much further effort, so 
there are others who have an extraor- 
dinary gift of renewal, who seem to 
have put forth all the genius that is in 
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them in one form, and then, just when 
the world considers them worn out and 
exhausted, they manifest their power in 
some fresh field with equal brilliancy and 
plenitude. Scott, for example, placed 
himself among the first in romantic 
poetry for ten years. When Byron 
threatened to outshine him he turned to 
the Waverley novels and made a new 
form of art which far surpassed any- 
thing he had done in verse. George 
Sand astonished the literary world with 
her stories of passion and rebellion. 
When she had drawn all she could from 
this vein, she turned to the high-wrought 
romance of Mauprat and Consuelo, and 
just as the critics thought she had given 
her best and given her all, she developed 
the exquisite grace and tenderness of the 
Berry pastorals, which in her later mid- 
dle life seemed to revive all the freshness 
and ardor of youth. 

Again, in contrast to these early suc- 
cesses, there are those who make their 
way only with long labor and continued 
and varied experiment to a popular es- 
teem which does not come to them till 
advanced life, or even till old age. It 
would seem as if Shakespeare’s career 
was a process of building of this kind. 
Wordsworth’s certainly was. While 
Moore and Byron were selling their 
thousands of copies, Wordsworth was 
selling only tens. In the same way 
Emerson, during his best and active 
years, had but few admirers and fol- 
lowers in comparison with the authors of 
“Evangeline” and ‘“Snow-Bound”; yet 
Emerson’s present position is somewhat 
above theirs. 

And there are the authors who know 
little of glory in their lifetime. There 
was Keats, whose thirst for greatness 
was unparalleled and who died at 
twenty-four, believing that his name was 
writ in water. ‘There was Shelley, dying 
at thirty, with not even the reputation of 
Wordsworth at that age, and never for a 
moment suspecting that he would come 
to be reckoned among the greatest 
poets, not only of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but of the English tongue. And 
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yet again, there is the curious case of the 
authors who have the most intimate con- 
viction of their own genius and the firm- 
est belief that some day it will secure 
them immortality, while it never does. 
Southey, for instance, is no doubt still 
rated as a respectable, important prose 
writer. He himself proclaimed with the 
utmost positiveness that he would stand 
high among English poets. Yet who 
to-day reads “Thalaba” or “The Curse 
of Kehama”’? With those titles who 
could? And beneath and behind all 
there is always the half million, or the 
million, or the countless numbers, like 
my fifteen-year-old correspondent, who 
with touching simplicity start with 
the determination to be great writers. 
Where do they end? Some in the poor- 
house, some in the insane asylum, some 
behind the counter, some behind the 
plow, and some continuing the mad, 
hopeless, intoxicating dream until they 
die. 

My own case may perhaps not be in- 
cluded in the class of complete failures, 
since I should obviously not have re- 
ceived letters like that of my young 
correspondent. But it has been far 
enough from meteoric success, and as I 
look back over the past fifty years, it - 
seems to me that I see little but difficul- 
ties, drawbacks, checks, rebuffs, dis- 
couragements. No doubt this is be- 
cause of a complete lack of the mysteri- 
ous element of genius, which at once 
swept the Scotts and Byrons and Sands 
into the highest heaven of glory and 
enabled the Wordsworths and the Shel- 
leys to establish a secure place there in 
the end. In default of such genius, I 
have been obliged to gain the success 
that has come to me by unfailing, un- 
dying, indomitable persistence. I was 
talking with Robert Frost not long ago 
and we agreed that, so far as we had ob- 
served the matter, the quality which led 
most to success in the literary life, per- 
haps in any life, was just this, of plain 
sticking to it. Of course, if you haven’t 
a certain gift, no amount of obstinacy 
will answer; but in so many cases a gift 
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that is really admirable is lost and 
thrown away by indifference and inertia. 
Slight discouragements, unexpected ob- 
stacles, irritating snubs divert and dis- 
concert the proud or the indolent, and a 
long hope and a lofty aspiration are 
disregarded for the trifling distractions 
of every-day existence. 

But, as I look back, I am astonished to 
see how early the literary passion took 
hold of me and with what undiminished 
ardor it persisted through every variety 
of drawback that could be conceived. 
Many centuries ago the philosopher 
Jerome Cardan said of his early days and 
his lofty hopes: “‘This one thing I know, 
that from my earliest childhood I 
burned with the desire of an immortal 
name.” KEarliest childhood is a vague 
term; but when I was thirteen or four- 
teen years old, and wrote my first 
tragedy, I began to conceive the dream 
of rivaling Shakespeare and I never 
relinquished it, in one form or another; 
and I shall not until I die. There is per- 
haps some exaggeration in the verses I 
once wrote on the subject, but there is a 
vast deal of truth: 


Ever since I can remember I have thirsted 
after glory, 

And my earliest desire was to have a name in 
story. 

When my mates were only eager for their 
sport or game or pastime, 

I was thinking, thinking, thinking, of a name 
that should outlast time. 


And the passion is even more reflected in 
the words of my youthful journal, at the 
age of nineteen, crude, immature, and 
cheerfully — or tragically — sophomoric, 
as you would expect them to be, but 
stamped with genuine feeling, all the 
same: “I have staked my life upon one 
desire, one effort, one passion. It isno 
fleeting whim, born of the hour, no but- 
terfly fancy, or ambitious dream, such as 
every youth of intellect and taste must 
know. It is a matter of life and death 
with me. It has become a passion 
round which all else must revolve, and 
with which my heart beats or breaks. 
It seems as if such intense, overpowering 
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desire, such constant labor as mine could 
not fail to achieve their object. I know 
not; but this I know, that if I cannot bea 
great poet, I shall commit suicide, or die 
in a mad-house.” 

None of the alternatives has been 
realized as yet, but a lot of things may 
happen in a few brief years, and I have 
at last come to learn that nobody is 
really great until after he is dead any- 
way. Meantime, while the goal and the 
glory and the success may seem as far 
off as ever, the accumulation of obstacles 
and difficulties which have been over- 
come and put behind me seems, as I look 
back, so great, so insuperable, that I 
wonder my courage and persistence were 
not worn down and blighted long ago. 


II 


One mighty and ruinous difficulty I 
have never had to contend with seri- 
ously, and this difficulty, to many 
aspirants, is so blighting and so final that 
they may well feel that I know nothing 
of what the bitterness of the struggle is. 
In all my efforts at a literary career I 
have never had any profound anxiety as 
to where the bread and butter were to 
come from, I have never had any desper- 
ate need of money. When you realize 
how many great careers have been 
destroyed by pot-boiling, how many 
geniuses have been driven to despair by 
the absolute necessity of keeping them- 
selves or—far worse—those they loved 
from starvation, it seems as if one who 
was free from such necessity, who was 
never obliged to worry himself as to 
where food and clothing were to come 
from, ought not only not to complain, 
but ought surely and early to succeed, if 
he had any of the elements of success in 
him at all. It is hard to tell which is 
more trying, the lot of the man who 
throws himself into literature as his only 
means of support and accepts poverty 
and privation so that he may devote 
himself to the one pursuit he loves, or 
that of the teacher, or the clerk, or the 
book-agent who accepts such positions so 
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that his family may not starve, and all 
the time cherishes the dream of combin- 
ing with them the literary achievement 
that is the real nursling of his soul. 

But apart from the matter of assured 
fair material comfort, I do not think I 
had much to assist or encourage me in 
my literary aspirations. I had no par- 
ticular sympathy in my own family. 
My father was a highly cultivated man 
who knew the great writers of the world. 
He was also himself an admirable 
speaker and writer and he imparted to 
me a certain lucidity of thought and en- 
ergy of expression. But he had no 
desire whatever to see me an author. 
He would have liked to have me an able 
man of business, as he had himself been, 
or possibly active and useful in public 
affairs. Failing that, he did not much 
care what I did. But he had always 
looked upon a painter or a musician as 
the most contemptible of vagrants and 
Bohemians, and I do not think he re- 
garded an author as being much better. 
Nor had I any of the associations of com- 
panionship which naturally encourage 
literary aspiration. My playmates were 
interested in business, or sport, or prac- 
tical affairs, but I never had the slightest 
inducement to speak to any of them of 
the hopes and desires that were burning 
in my soul. I never did speak of such 
things to anyone; and the wonder is 
that, under the circumstances, the burn- 
ing went on as it did; yet perhaps the 
very circumstances were just what made 
it smolder and blaze. 

The most persistent, the most beset- 
ting of all the drawbacks which thwarted 
my literary career, the drawback which 
hampered it long before it began, was 
that of ill health. My mother and six or 
eight of her brothers and sisters all died 
of tuberculosis before they were thirty. 
My younger brother was carried off by 
the same plague at the age of nine. I 
lived in intimate association with him 
during the last months of his illness, and 
there seemed every reason to expect that 
I should follow the rest of my family. 
The scars now remaining on my lungs 
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show that the danger was real and seri- 
ous. Everybody took the greatest possi- 
ble pains to keep me alive, but nobody 
really expected to succeed. Under the 
circumstances my father, though he was 
devoted to me in every way, could hardly 
take my future very seriously when he 
was convinced that I should not have 
any future. What was the use of edu- 
cating the grave? 

Therefore, in my childhood I was 
knocked about from one school and one 
teacher to another, was much of the 
time in no school at all, and could not be 
said to have ever had any genuine, 
systematic education. I educated my- 
self, by vast, vague, utterly erratic read- 
ing; and a very uncertain, unstable, and 
amateurish affair it was. As I used to 
put it, not unfairly, I was educated by ill 
health and a vagrant imagination—not a 
very practical method of preparing for 
the battles of the world. 

The climax of the vagrancy came when 
I was fifteen years old. When it was 
just time for me to settle down to serious 
study, if I ever hoped to get anywhere, I 
developed an alarming cough, and my 
elders decided that the only salvation 
would be to drop everything and go to 
the South of Europe for a year. This 
nearly finished me. Ihated Europe. I 
hated traveling. I hated foreign food 
and foreign manners; and general home- 
sickness, restlessness, and disgust came 
nearer bringing about the end than ac- 
tual disease. Spiritually I suppose I 
learned something of the world and life, 
but the disruption of all settled habits 
more than made up for this. 

When I returned from Europe and had 
taken another year to get back to where 
I was before I started, I set myself 
vigorously, with an excellent tutor, to 
prepare for college. I managed to get 
in, creditably enough; for I had a fair 
intelligence when I was disposed to use 
it. And again the collapse. I really 
hoped college would set me on my feet, 
would give me the intellectual and liter- 
ary start which I was beginning to long 
for. Before I had been in college a 
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month my health gave out wholly and 
hopelessly; and it was quite evident that 
that avenue to success was completely 
closed to me. 

Again I was thrown back upon myself 
and forced to feel that the ordinary pur- 
suits and activities of men were out of 
my reach. It was the same over and 
over, in everything I tried. My father 
would have liked to have me do some- 
thing in the business world and, as col- 
lege was impossible, he took me in his 
office for the few hours each day that my 
strength was equal to. But I hated 
business and everything connected with 
it. Even if I had loved it, of what use 
was it to enter the battle of Wall Street 
with only strength sufficient for two 
hours’ work a day? 

I soon gave up the vain effort and 
settled back into the same old story of 
solitude, seclusion, introspection, and al- 
ways books, books, books. Perhaps the 
real secret and the real trouble was that 
I loved it so. When I was forced to 
mingle with men, I managed it. When 
I was thrown among them, J liked them 
and enjoyed them, and I do not think 
they disliked me, if they thought any- 
thing about me. But I always had, and 
I fear I always shall have, an enormous 
preference for my own society to that of 
anyone else; and sooner or later most of 
us seek the things we really prefer. 


III 


All that is important in this story is of 
course the bearing of the matter of 
health upon my literary aspiration and 
effort. It cannot be denied that a cer- 
tain fragility of physique has definite ad- 
vantages from this point of view. In the 
first place, when you know how to use it 
judiciously, health affords an admirable 
excuse. I have cultivated this always, 
to the fullest extent, so that many people 
think that I have quite health enough 
for doing anything I want to and never 
enough to do anything I don’t. I hope 
this view is exaggerated. But it is cer- 
tainly true that ill health has helped me to 
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avoid a great many of the interruptions 
and distractions that make many literary 
careers difficult, if not impossible. Pub- 
lic duties and responsibilities are pressed 
upon me. Occasionally I have accepted 
them, with disastrous results. Usually I 
answer that I am not well enough. It 
seems contemptible, but it throws the 
burden on someone else. Any man or 
woman who succeeds with literature has 
hundreds of calls to join time-consuming 
societies, to give lectures and talks all 
over the country. These things are, 
sometimes, amusing and, sometimes, 
profitable. More often they are tedious, 
wearisome, and irritating. I have es- 
caped them practically altogether. 

And the positive advantage conse- 
quent upon this is that one can work 
steadily and uninterruptedly and can, 
therefore, accomplish a considerable 
amount in apparently a very limited 
time. I have never been able to work 
more than two or three hours a day at 
most, often less; but by sticking to this 
program with resolute persistence, by al- 
lowing no outside distraction to interfere 
with it and no temporary indisposition or 
spiritual reluctance to draw me away 
from my desk when the proper time 
came for approaching it, I have man- 
aged to pile up a list of books which from 
the point of view of mere quantity is 
fairly respectable. 

But, at least as it seems to me, none of 
these minor advantages in any way 
makes up for the terrible handicap which 
illness chiefly imposes on you, that of 
cutting you off from life. For the liter- 
ary man—not for the scholar—but for 
the literary man, who looks upon his 
work as an art, nothing is more impor- 
tant than contact with the world: to 
watch men live, other men, all men, to 
know how they live, rich and poor, high 
and low, virtuous and vicious, to enter 
into their lives and understand them and 
live them, first of all, before he under- 
takes to describe them. I have vainly 
tried to make up for this handicap by 
asserting, by believing, as in a certain 
sense I do, that any one life is an epitome 
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of all lives, and that in one’s own soul one 
can find and study and reproduce the 
essence of humanity as it affects and 
constitutes all the men and women who 
ever lived. This sense of human affinity 
and kinship is rich in suggestion and 
possibility. It has been the basis of all 
that is of any enduring value or signifi- 
cance in my work. 

But besides the fundamental identity, 
there is the vast, the variegated, the 
picturesque superficial difference, which 
to the unthinking casual observer con- 
stitutes practically the whole of life. It 
is this widely varied surface, and con- 
sequently the quick and keen and sure 
portrayal of it, that I have missed; and 
that lack, owing mainly to the drawback 
of ill health, has been the ruin of the 
supreme aspiration which in literary 
matters for me has dominated all the 
others. Asa creative writer I have been 
a dismal and pitiable failure. 

And it cannot be denied that creative 
writing, to the literary artist who aspires 
to be a weaver of beauty in words, is the 
chief, if not the only thing that counts. 
You will note that my young corre- 
spondent, whose letter I quoted in begin- 
ning, says, “I want to be a writer as you 
are, however, mostly in fiction.”” When 
I was his age I felt the same, and my 
feeling to-day is not in any respect dif- 
ferent. It was only because I could not 
be a poet, or a novelist, or a dramatist 
that I took up with a dull and prosaic 
second-best. 

Therefore, my first efforts, and for 
some years my only efforts, were in 
poetry. I wrote long poems and short 
poems, light poems and heavy poems, 
grave poems and gay. The odd thing 
was that I wrote for myself and made 
little attempt at publication. My soli- 
tude was so complete, I had so little con- 
tact with the literary world and so little 
encouragement, that it did not occur to 
me that there might be a possible market 
for my wares. When I did, timidly, 
begin to send out one or two, the receipt 
of the deadly printed slip of rejection, 
“the editor thanks you, but is already 
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well supplied with this kind of material, 
no unfavorable comment is intended,” 
froze my courage so entirely that I put 
my verses back in my drawer and aban- 
doned the attempt. Even to-day those 
printed slips, which still come, give me 
the same feeling of numbing, paralyzing 
irritation which they gave me then, 
carry with them the desolating inference 
that I had better be selling patent- 
medicines than dabbling in literature. 

I shortly turned from poetry to novels, 
poured all my passionate aspiration, 
literary and other, into an autobiograph- 
ical romance. No publisher would 
look at it. Probably it was as well for 
me that they did not, but the total and 
blighting rejection was just as disheart- 
ening, for all that. I wrote a novel 
dealing with a young and earnest minis- 
ter’s loss of belief; for in those days 
religion was still a power in the world. 
Just as I finished it, Mrs. Ward’s Robert 
Elsmere appeared and, though I had 
never heard of it, it made my book seem 
a palpable and futile imitation. I then 
wrote three other novels, which got pub- 
lished somehow. ‘The first paid its way 
and had a little notice; the others died 
before they were born, and after that the 
publishers would pay no attention to me. 
My unconquerable obstinacy refused to 
yield even so, and IJ tried more novels. 
I still try to dispose of one occasionally to 
some innocent publisher who asks me for 
some of my productions. He smiles and 
stretches out his hand eagerly. In a 
few weeks—or months—the manuscript 
comes back, with vague expressions of 
civil regret and tactful explanation. 
The one that pleased me most was the 
delicate comment of the publisher who, 
after enlarging on all sorts of excellent 
points, remarked that he did not think 
the book could be sold “in commercial 
quantities.” Can you beat it for charm? 
Commercial quantities! There will be 
no other test for the poor author to the 
end of the world. 

I was even foolish enough to waste my 
energy for years in the most hopeless and 
gigantic undertaking that can delude 
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any author, the one that fooled Henry 
James out of some of the best hours of his 
life, the theater. Can you imagine any- 
thing more absurd for one situated as I 
was and living as I lived than to hurl 
himself against the barriers that sur- 
round dramatic success? Yet I have in 
my drawer some fifteen plays, only one 
of which ever struggled into print—at 
my own expense—while not one of them 
has ever come within speaking distance 
of the stage. For—to me—the fascina- 
tion of such work is simply irresistible. 
Never have I known more delightful 
hours than those when, ten years ago, I 
poured my whole soul into the produc- 
tion of a five-act comedy in verse which 
was assuredly to win the prize in some 
two-penny contest or other. The prize 
went to a play which was never acted or 
printed, by a writer who has never since 
been heard of. At any rate, it did not 
go to me. 

No doubt my utter failure in all these 
creative lines is owing to an utter lack of 
genius for them. But I like to console 
myself with the possibility that it may be 
owing in large measure to the accursed 
limitation of health and the consequent 
isolation which at all times prevents me 
from plucking life, real life, out of the 
mouths and hearts of men. Men speak 
plays and laugh plays and live passionate 
plays, in the world right about me every 
day—I am told they do; but I am pro- 
hibited from turning these plays of vital 
fact into the plays of high-wrought art 
that I ought to be able to make out of 
them because I can only think and never 
live. 

The curious feature of it all, from the 
purely psychological point of view, is 
that I am wholly incapable of judging 
my creative work myself. Of course the 
phenomenon is common to authors gen- 
erally, to all types of artists; but I don’t 
know that the psychological curiosity is 
any the less on that account. Tomemy 
poems and novels and plays appear to 
have qualities of unusual and distin- 
guished excellence. Take the creation 
of character. The testimony of a cer- 
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tain number of interested readers, even 
of a certain sale “in commercial quan- 
tities,’ would seem to evince that I have 
a fair power of taking characters to 
pieces. I try to put them together and 
make them live. To me it appears that 
I have reasonable success in doing so. 
One character especially, a working over 
in all sorts of ancient and modern phases 
and aspects of the delightful ideal 
Shakespearean fool, to me has the stamp 
of creation in many incarnations. All 
this party and his fellows win from the 


‘publishers’ readers is the remark that he 


cannot be sold “in commercial quan- 
tities.” 

I make these statements with no spirit 
of bitterness or complaint, simply to in- 
dicate to those who are treading the path 
of literary effort the difficulties and 
obstacles and, perhaps worst of all, the 
puzzles that are bound to meet them at 
every turn. 

There were of course times when even 
my obstinate zeal for literary achieve- 
ment and success gave way under the 
strain. Again and again I said to my- 
self, what is the use, when you can never 
be sold “in commercial quantities’? 
You have tried through youth and early 
life. If there were an atom of genius in 
you, it would certainly have come out. 
Why not give it all up and lie in the sun 
and watch the ravishing world drift by 
with no effort to immortalize yourself by 
interpreting it? I quote one passage 
from a letter written thirty years ago to 
show how prostrating such moods were 
—while they lasted: “I say to myself, 
what earthly use is it, risking one’s health 
and keeping oneself in a state of worry 
and excitement when there isn’t the 
slightest hope or chance of accomplish- 
ing anything for oneself or anybody else, 
when both public and publishers have 
shown so unequivocally that they care 
for nothing I do, and even if my books 
should squeak through a doubtful pub- 
lisher’s hands, no human being would 
ever look into them or care for them? 
It leaves life a little blank at first, and itis 
curious how suddenly near the removal 
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of any such future preoccupation seems to 
bring one to death—one stands right on 
the very brink of the precipice with just a 
faded rose or two here and there to pluck 
before one rolls in—et puts ce sera fait.” 
Perhaps there was something in Voltaire’s 
expression of paternal tenderness. 

But these intervals of discouragement, 
or anticipatory death, were compara- 
tively rare, and they did not last long. 
I grew restless, discontented, uneasy; 
and the lure of the desk and the pen soon 
proved irresistible. From another let- 
ter, written soon after the preceding, I 
take a passage which shows how violent 
and engrossing the transition always 
was: “The plague of literature is upon 
me and J have fallen back into the very 
worst stages of play-dreaming and play- 
planning. It fascinates me like drink. 
I can’t get away from it. . . . Nothing 
appeals to my ambition like the idea of 
success on the stage, the wild intoxica- 
tion of an excited, crowded, applauding 
house—there still seems to be nothing in 
life to equal it, and I am anxious to keep 
struggling and struggling for it, even 
though the chance of getting it is so very, 
very small.’ 

There would come some little gleam of 
encouragement and hope. Perhaps a 
casual critic would say a pleasant word, 
or an insinuating editor would hold out 
some vague hope of future acceptance, 
and instantly my imagination was on 
fire, and I was back with renewed ardor 
at the desk. As I recall those days, it 
seems to me that the matter of personal 
influence, of “pull,” has meant very 
little in my case. Rarely there has been 
some slight advantage of personal rela- 
tion with an editor or publisher. Ihave 
used these things without remorse when 
they came in my way, all the time 
despising myself for doing so, and all the 
time keenly realizing how much they 
may count for and how far they go in the 
making of many considerable careers. 
No doubt, if I had had access to them, 
I should have availed myself of them to 
the full. As it is, I feel that whatever 
little I have accomplished has been by 
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sheer effort of patience and persistence 
on my own part, and favoritism and sup- 
port and patronage have had little to do 
with the matter. 


IV 


So it rolled on through the middle 
years. The hope of every form of crea- 
tive literature grew dimmer and more 
elusive. But occasionally an_ editor 
would show mild interest in my critical 
efforts, and finally I told myself that if I 
was ever to succeed, I must find some 
new, special line, in which what gifts I 
had, if any, would have more chance 
than in the novel or the play. As so 
often happens, almost by sheer luck I at 
last hit upon such a line, when I was 
nearly fifty years old. To my intense 
astonishment editors and_ publishers 
responded with cordiality, if not with 
enthusiasm, and though the response of 
the public was slow and limited, it was 
solid, steady and, what was more impor- 
tant, increasing. Thus, at an age when 
I should have been considering the grave 
or the old people’s home,’ I found myself 
an author of sufficient distinction to get 
letters from aspiring boys. 

Even so, the success has been far from 
continuous and, I need not say, far from 
satisfying. Always there are the luring, 
tantalizing, mocking spectral shadows of 
the novel and the stage teasing me from 
adistance. What if my plays should be 
acted and my novels sold “in commer- 
cial quantities”’ long after I have gone 
away? Again, though my writing in my 
chosen line has had some success, that of 
others has had infinitely more. I would 
not take one jot away from them. I 
realize keenly that if they succeed bet- 
ter, it is because they better deserve to. 
All the same, when their books sell ‘in 
commercial quantities” and mine do not, 
it leaves a certain sting. And always 
there are those damnable letters of 
rejection, sometimes regretful, some- 
times polite, sometimes indifferent, but 
never received without a momentary 
qualm of despair. 
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And always there is the desperate 
struggle with health. There have been 
months and years when writing was 
simply impossible. There have been 
other years when it was worse than im- 
possible, in that you could force yourself 
to do it and did, but all the time the ef- 
fort was exhausting and pregnant with 
an almost nauseating disgust. There 
were years when a prostrating aural 
vertigo, like that of Dean Swift, made it 
dangerous to leave the bed at all, and I 
hardly dared imprison myself under the 
typewriter for fear of getting caught and 
cramped in an intolerable position for 
hours. There were years when nervous 
fatigue and insomnia seemed to make all 
intellectual effort out of the question, and 
when fifteen or twenty minutes a day of 
actual writing was the most I could ac- 
complish. Naturally, the physical limi- 
tations, as a whole, do not diminish with 
time; and it is to be expected and accept- 
ed with such equanimity as you can com- 
mand that just when opportunity comes 
to you, when the world seems beginning 
to listen eagerly, you are losing your 
power of supplying that which would 
give the world pleasure. 

With the physical incapacity grows 
the haunting doubt as to whether mental 
capacity is not failing also. So long as 
you had the best of life before you, or at 
least not behind, you felt that the flesh 
might be weak, but there was no reason 
why the spirit should not respond with 
superb nonchalance, in spite of the fail- 
ure of the flesh. But it seems as if the 
creeping decay of age must undermine 
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flesh and spirit both; and you are at 
least sure that you yourself will be the 
last to whom such undermining will be 
perceptible. 

And back of these personal doubts, 
there is the larger question, is it worth 
while anyway? The farmer, the mer- 
chant, the mechanic, even perhaps the 
teacher and the preacher and the politi- 
cian, are of obvious use in the world. 
But the author? We are swamped, 
buried, smothered under the multiplicity 
of books. Nobody can read even the 
smallest portion of the good books that 
already exist. What possible excuse can 
there be, then, for afflicting the world 
with more? Thus, at moments, when 
one has sacrificed one’s health and one’s 
vigor and one’s money and one’s 
happiness in achieving a career, one 
is forced to admit to oneself that that 
career is little better than a career of 
crime. 

So one comes back to Voltaire’s 
pleasant resolution to dispose of his off- 
spring from sheer paternal tenderness. 
Yet, as the boy of fifteen writes me that 
he is determined to become a great 
writer, so I felt at fifteen, and so I feel at 
sixty-five, and so I shall feel at eighty- 
five, if I have the misfortune to live so 
long. The unconquerable, ineradicable, 
imperishable instinct persists through 
every difficulty and every obstacle to 
the end. It is simply the incorrigible 
impulse to fling out against the en- 
croaching darkness of oblivion the splen- 
did gesture of life, which probably is all 
there is of life and always will be. 
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QUICKSILVER 


A STORY 


BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


so hideous that if she were to live 

to a hundred she would never get 
over it; yet because she was upright and 
innocent she had not let it leave a scar 
that anyone could see. Now aftera year, 
in the bow of the motor-dinghy on the 
way across to Anchor Island, her brow 
was so lineless in the April wind and 
her eyes so quiet and level that the 
cottage keeper, who had guessed from 
the telegrams something of the tragic 
mess the epidemic had brought to light 
under one of his roofs, had to marvel 
at her. 

“You understand,” he protested over 
the popping of his engine, “we never 
knowed who they was, nor nothin’ about 
’em. Folks do rent out o’ season, even 
respectable ones.” 

“Of course. I understand.” 

Even when she entered the cottage 
there was no break. She had to go first 
through the room where Willa Curtson 
lay, an hour dead. This woman in the 
case, whom Agatha had never seen, 
she did not see now, averting her eyes 
as she passed the bed. But then it was 
as like her to stop to pick up a wisp of no 
longer wanted lingerie from among the 
dust-kittens on the matting and restore 
it to the chair-back from which it had 
fallen days ago. 

When Agatha had crossed a hall she 
came into the room where her husband 
lay. Ericwasnotdead. Fora moment, 
with diamonds of sunshine sprawled 
across his bed and just enough of the 
color of the abeyant fever on the clear 
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skin beneath the dark-red tumbled hair, 
he looked so like his old bedevilled and 
bedevilling self that he actually suc- 
ceeded in confounding her again. But 
it was a short show, for he too was con- 
founded. (Perhaps he too had always 
been confounded.) Water came out of 
his eyes and rolled down his sunken 
cheeks as he lay and looked at her. 

“You were never anything but an 
angel to me, Agatha. Why on earth 
did I do it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

There it was, the whole miserable 
thing, in three syllables. Agatha had a 
good mind. She could understand a 
solid thing, like the silver of happiness 
that one can hold in one’s hand. But 
she could not understand this in Eric 
that was fluid, that ran glittering and 
hunting, no matter how tight her cupped 
fingers, and slipped away between them 
in the end. 

“T don’t know, Eric, but never mind. 
I’m sorry you're ill.” She undid a 
handkerchief to dry his cheeks and eyes. 
“You'll be all right though, now I’m 
here.” 

At that he put her hand away and 
stared at her. “Why, so you are!” 

Eric turned and stared otherwheres, 
out of the window at the sky of spring, 
down at his corded hands, around him 
at the gimcrack match-board walls with 
the two shut doors. There was a look 
of confusion on him, like a man fallen 
out of the moon, picking himself up from 
the ground of earth and trying to wipe 
away from his face and eyes the trailing 
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wisps of a light brought with him. 
Worse than anything else, that chimera 
light from far and far away hurt Agatha. 
Mercurial, moon-hungry, madcap, she 
felt it mocking her pedestrian, home- 
keeping soul, and the knife turned sharply 
in the hidden wound. 

But Eric broke out laughing. 

“Tt’sfunny. Youhere. Willa in one 
room, safeandcold. Mein another, get- 
ting ready for it. And that—” he 
nodded to the. farther door, “in the 
third.” 

“What, in the third?” 

“Didn’t they tell you?” 

Agatha would not break; she would 
not hurry. She opened the door, passed 
through, closed it, and stood studying 
the young woman there with a suckling 
infant at her breast. 

“Is that yours?” she asked at length. 

“No’m, I got one, to the house, but 
mine’s a boy-baby. This is theirn.” 

“Tsee...Isee....” 

Eric had used up too much. He did 
not know Agatha when she came back 
into the room, nor was he to know her 
again before he died, just before dusk 
that evening. 

When he was gone, before Agatha set 
about doing any of the dozen things she 
knew she must do, she went out into the 
air to stand a while. The sky in the 
west, all fever-red a moment ago, was 
a greeny yellow now, and so was the 
water. Against it, black in silhouette, 
the cottage keeper mounted from the 
landing-stage. Hours ago Agatha had 
sent him, protesting, to bring back a 
nurse and a doctor from the mainland. 
He had but one with him, a man with a 
bag, who came on up the branch path to- 
ward the cottage alone. 

He stopped with his feet set apart, 
heavy chin down, head butted. 

“Are you the woman of this place?” 

“Are you the doctor?” 

“Tam Doctor Curtson.” 

“Oh!” This, of a sudden, was too aw- 
ful. “You—then—you’re the husband.” 

He realized at the same instant. 
“You're Grey’s wife,” 
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“His widow. . . . Will you go in?” 

She went first, to light the lamp in that 
room. As she withdrew she saw him 
standing with his feet propped apart 
in mid-floor and his chin still heavy in © 
his neck, his back to the bed, a wooden 
figure, brain bound, aim lost, knowing 
nothing better to do, now he was here, 
than to bend stiffly and pick up from 
among the dust-kittens the undergar- 
ment that had slid down from the chair 
again. 

But, yes, unconscious of it, he did 
more. He threw a shadow behind him, 
and it was the shadow that stood above 
the bed and looked down. Monstrous 
on wall and ceiling, black, malformed, 
horridly crippled, there was something 
in the over-hulk of that unhuman shape, 
lowering in secret above dead Willa’s bed, 
so utterly incongruous with the human 
figure of grief, bewilderment, and futil- 
ity which cast it unawares, that it 
gave Agatha a queer little catch and 
shiver as she closed the door and 
went, taking her own shadow into Eric’s 
room. 

Dudley Curtson said a thing next day. 
Agatha had been speaking of the tragic 
irony of the fact that he, a doctor, should 
be the last person whom they, sickening 
to death for want of one, could ever let 
know. And he had shaken his head. 
For he was not, it seemed, a practitioner, 
in that sense; he was a specialist in 
nervous disorders, sometime superin- 
tendent of his own middle-western 
state’s institution for the criminally 
insane. In place of lessening the irony 
of things, he seemed to realize of a sud- 
den that this magnified it. The ready 
flush, that was like the bleeding of his 
reopened wound, darkened his temples. 
He winced, bitterly mortified, and stared 
at the ground. 

“You'd think, having had to deal with 
twisted minds all my life . . . but no, this 
of Willa’s was not—not ‘in the book.’ 
Behind every unreason we know that we 
must assume a reason. But here there 
was no reason. My wife had every- 
thing apparently to make her happy. 
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Queer as it may sound, I think she was 
happy, with me. I’ve tried to find where 
I was not good to her, and good for her. 
I’ve tried honestly, and I’ve failed.” 

So here there were two of them, both 
good, both level-eyed and _straight- 
minded, left to study with equal help- 
lessness the fingers between which a 
fluent metal, too quick and too silvery 
for their sanity to deal with, had gleamed 
perversely and run away. 

Between them, in the days following, 
they did what needed to be done. They 
were the practical, cleaning up, as al- 
ways, after the impractical; the nursing 
of their own requickened hurts could 
wait. The whole dismal mess, down to 
the bills and clothes-sorting, they dis- 
cussed and went at with an iron assiduity. 
All the things but one. 

For their very assiduity was, after all, 
but a desperate procrastination. In the 
sand of little details, ostrichlike, they 
hid their heads as long as they could. 
Then when there was absolutely nothing 
left, there 7 remained, enormous, more 
enormous than ever, the bit of debris 
that, no matter how sedulous their 
sweeping, would not sweep up. 

From the first, though neither con- 
fessed it, the presence of that little bundle 
of flesh-alive fascinated, and with an 
equal power, repelled them both. Curi- 
osity, animosity, bitter embarrassment; 
in it there was a little of each and more 
than all. Though each had tried, neither 
had yet succeeded in touching or even 
looking directly at the child, who re- 
mained in the care of the cottage keeper’s 
daughter. As to the question what on 
earth was to become of it, by tacit con- 
sent they put that off and put it off. 
They must have all the lesser problems 
out of the way before they tackled that 
one; that was the overt reasoning. And 
then when the field was cleared, and their 
very bags packed in readiness for going, 
however resolute and considered their 
answer to the question sounded, it was 
in truth but another begging of it, a 
renewal of temporizing, a confession of 
the dilemma. 
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The infant was doing well at the 
breast. It would be unwise to take it 
away yet awhile. The air at Anchor 
Island was good for baby breathing, 
better than the air of either Boston or of 
Cincinnati. So if Alberta Wheems was 
willing for a consideration to go on with 
the nursing for a time . . . and Alberta 
was. And that was the way it was left 
when the two got up into their trains 
at Hoopertown, the one bound west with 
his leaden box and his leaden misgivings, 
the other east with hers. 

The lead of the casket could be put out 
of sight, under the ground. But the 
lead of the other, Agatha discovered, 
could not. After Eric’s interment the 
queer hebetude that had bound her brain 
was loosened; reawakened, she.looked at 
herself and her act of abandonment. 
If there was mixed up with it still an 
element of the malign and restive fasci- 
nation of that flesh-and-blood relic of 
Eric’s love for another woman, she 
would not recognize the fact. Why 
could it not be simply the conscience of 
her womanhood, standing appalled? 

Seventy-two hours later she was busy 
unpacking her trunks at the island 
cottage keeper’s house, quietly, so as not 
to awaken the infant, whose crib she had 
had moved into the varnished front 
room which she had taken for a month. 

Weedy ground, ragged brush-woods, 
empty water; by the tenth time she had 
gone to the window to gaze out on noth- 
ing but these (and the roof of that cottage 
down toward the shore) the realization 
of what a month was to mean here began 
to come over her. There is no saying 
what her emotions would have been had 
she known, that first day, that on this 
islet she was to spend the rest of the days 
of her life. 

She made the acquaintance of the 
baby girl, whom, for want of another 
name, she took to calling April, after 
the month of her birth. In defense 
against utter dullness, she multiplied 
her nursely duties, the tests and temper- 
atures, the changes, the baths. She 
discovered a thrill in the bathings of the 
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naked mite which an instinct gave her a 
care not to analyze. Agatha Grey had 
been horribly hurt by two people. Now, 
the tables turned, to have been given a 
hostage of them, given to hold tts de- 
fenseless innocence in her hands, at her 
whim, above the drowning water—for 
all the world as if daring it, quicksilver, 
to slip away between those fingers now 
—when shadow-shapes too weird for 
Agatha to know had danced around the 
margins of her consciousness for just so 
long she would catch the baby back safe 
to her bosom, and in the excess of a 
nameless revulsion cover its head with 
kisses. 

People’s minds grow queer in vegeta- 
tion. Agatha would have been indig- 
nant if anyone had accused her of cod- 
dling bitterness or of nursing self-pity. 
She had some excuse for being hood- 
winked, for bitterness took a deceptive 
guise, choosing Dudley Curtson to settle 
on. How easily he had “stood from 
under.” When she looked at herself, 
servant to a responsibility really no more 
hers than his, self-exiled, “doing the 
right thing,” she had to smile. 

So it was that she was made to smile 
at the other corner of her mouth, when, 
one dusk, turning homeward from a 
little walk with April in her arms, one of 
the episodes of the beginning was almost 
precisely re-enacted. There was the 
same pale yellow on sky and water; the 
same silhouettes against it, on their way 
up from the landing. When Curtson 
came to where she was he stood again 
with his feet apart, his chin heavy, at a 
nonplus. 

“The man told me you were back 
here. Why haven’t you let me know?” 

Agatha’s heart sang. Here of a sud- 
den was a woman’s wage for self-sacrifice. 

“T didn’t want to bother you.” 

“T’ve been mistrusting it; I had a 
suspicion that day we left.” There was 
a frown of preoccupation between his 
eyes, which remained fixed from first to 
last, half embarrassed, half mesmerized, 
on the woolly bundle in the woman’s 
arms. He shook his shoulders, changed 
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histone. “Well, you’ve done your stint, 
Mrs. Grey. Now that I can be here for 
a time—” 


Agatha’s protest was her triumph: 
“Indeed, no! I’m not a man with a 
profession; I can stay on here as long 
as I’m needed, indefinitely. That’s 
settled.” 

“But you see I’m not, just now, a man 
with a profession. I’ve arranged, for a 
while—” 

At that, of a sudden, Agatha shifted 
April to her other armpit, out of the line 
of his sight, as a hawk might hide from 
another its bit of prey. And she said 
with vehemence, as she started for the 
house, “That’s absurd. To-morrow you 
go back to your work.” 

“T’ve been at that all my life. Mayn’t 
I be allowed one—one holiday?” 

“Holiday!” 

“As a matter of fact—” he started. 
But then he reddened and was silent. 

He had to use that trump-card next 
day, however, to put an end to her 
arguments. 

“As a matter of fact, I’ve no practice 
to go back to, Mrs. Grey. I’ve retired.” 

“At your age? It’s worse than ab- 
surd, it’s shameful. Why have you 
retired? Say!” 

How could Curtson say? A thing so 
tenuous yet so powerful that it could 
lay hands on a man in full career and 
bring him to a full stop, how hard for 
even a professional psychologist to give 
itaname. It was not as sudden as that 
sounds, of course. It had been at its 
work ever since the week-end of that 
house-party from which his wife had 
gone away with a man she had not 
known till then. This was simply the 
finish, the last outside of the crash of his 
gutted self-esteem. . . . The queer part 
of it was that Agatha Grey should have 
asked the reason. She should have 
known, for she had been through it. 
The stop she had come to was quite as 
full as his. 


If there was ever a strange group it 
was that corporation of three on Anchor 
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Island. The vacuum in which it ex- 
isted had nothing to do with the geo- 
graphical isolation. Even when this 
was broken with the coming of summer 
and the meager influx of cottagers (so 
meager that the old keeper had to give 
up what hope he had clung to through 
dwindling seasons and think of the 
sheriff’s hammer in earnest at last)— 
even this mild insurgence of life, so 
exciting to the islanders, touched these 
not at all. If there was no keeping 
bodily clear of it altogether, it made no 
difference. Agatha Grey and Dudley 
Curtson, April’s carriage divided be- 
tween them, could sit for hours, wrapt 
each in his own thoughts, on a beach 
where ten vacationists were bathing, 
and so far as they were concerned it 
might have been a desert strand. 

There was endless speculation about 
the trio, of course, and endless gossip; 
“stuck up” was the kindest of the epi- 
thets used against them on the ginger- 
bread piazzas. There was humor in this: 
that not the wildest fiction the snubbed 
cottagers ever managed to weave ever 
succeeded in touching a tenth of the 
wildness of the fact. It would have 
wanted a weirder kind of imagination 
than flowered beneath the roofs of 
Anchor Island. 

Curtson nearly went crazy. It would 
have been better if, along with his pride, 
he had lost a brain susceptible to the 
torments of tedium, a body full of blood 
and muscles, and a man’s shame at being 
held in a snare of spiritual sloth which 
he could not understand. Not that he 
submitted without a fight. Once he 
-even had his trunk packed to go. 

“You ought to go too,” he apostro- 
phized Agatha. “April will be all right 
here; you know it as well as I do. We 
should both clear out.” 

“Tt looks as though we both should 
have to before long—all three of us, in 
fact.” 

The man widened his eyes. 
do you mean?” 

Agatha had been listening to the old 
islander’s troubles. Now, with the fail- 
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ure of the season, it began to be a settled 
thing that before another year he would 
have to let the property go for whatever 
he could get above the taxes, and move 
out to Dakota, where his elder daughter 
had a farm. Curtson’s jaw hung to 
hear all this. 

“But good Lord! What’ll we do? 
Where’s there any other place for April?” 

That was the end of his leaving. Re- 
emptying his trunk quietly, like a man 
willing to sing small, he rearranged his 
things in his little back room, and there 
they remained for two months, till 
inaction drove him wild again. This 
time, to fortify him, there was a wire 
from the west, asking him to come in 
consultation on an unusual melancholia 
case. That he got no farther this time 
than before was not his fault, but the 
fault of a second wire, saying it had 
seemed better altogether to send the case 
on to him, there at Anchor Island. 

Presently the like had been done with 
two other cases of curable dementia; by 
Thanksgiving stoves were installed in 
one of the cottages and an attendant 
put in charge. 

Curtson began to be another man; 
given an inch of activity, he commenced 
to think in miles. One raw day near 
Christmas, when he and Agatha were 
tramping the beach which by this time 
they could have walked blindfolded, he 
stopped to look back over the low 
sandy scape of the islet. He slapped a 
thigh. 

“Tt would be ideal.” 

“Tdeal for what?” 

He told her. With a finger in the air 
he drew her the picture already shaped 
in his imagination, the administration 
building here, the reception and observa- 
tion units there where the house stood, 
and still others rising in place of the 
jerry-built cottages. 

“By George! I’ve half a mind— I 
wonder what Hoxey would take for the 
island.” 

Agatha spoke quietly. “Twenty-two 
thousand dollars. I bought it two weeks 
ago.” 
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Curtson stood away and looked at her. 
Emotions that had lain dormant till now 
sprang wide-awake, doubts of her play- 
ing fair about April, mistrust of every- 
thing, hostility. 

“Why did you do that?”’ he challenged 
her. 

“Truly, I don’t know. It was a ques- 
tion of the Hoxeys’ having to go away. 
. . . Howmuch of an undertaking would 
this of yours be—in money?”’ 


Curtson, brought to hard earth, 
reddened. “I am not a rich man,” he 
said. 


“T suppose, in State Street, I wouldn’t 
be called a rich woman. Still, perhaps, 
between us, we might at least make a 
start.” 

Curtson continued to stand and look 
at her, and the redness did not leave his 
face. 


When April stopped being a baby and 
began to be a girl, though she had the 
mother’s features, and especially the 
dark eyes at once as quick as a flying 
bird and as quiet as a hiding one, in 
Agatha’s sight these were nothing, and 
she was Eric all over again. Equally, 
though she had Eric’s deep-red hair, his 
clear skin, and a dozen of his bedevilling 
mannerisms, Curtson saw his wife and 
no one but his wife, breathing and walk- 
ing there. 

With these illusions, and with the 
memories, which should have been let 
wither, kept so perennially and painfully 
green, how could either of them have 
been human and yet have stood it? 
How could they have been so wonder- 
fully good to that little life that in the 
gestures of its very innocence seemed to 
discover hourly new ways of mocking 
them? 

Here is the measure of their absorption 
in the child. They were man and wom- 
an, Curtson barely forty, Agatha in her 
thirties still, For a while they were 
tried in isolation, washed up from the 
same wreck on an island as desert as a 
desert isle. Then they were tried in a 
growing mutual activity; more than 
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thrown together, bound together, un- 
mitigatedly, for years. And so, that 
nothing ever happened between them, 
not by even so much as the glint or 
beginning of romance, would seem on the 
surface an amazing thing. 

On the surface. But the trouble was 
that the hidden bond already between 
them was too strange and too powerful; 
beside it the bond of love and marriage 
would have looked ridiculous; an instinct 
knew it from the first and kept their 
hurt hearts clear of that folly. They 
would have been astounded to be told all 
this, and, such is the duplicity of the 
mind defending itself against itself, 
indignant. This was particularly strange 
in Curtson, precisely whose business it 
was to know what went on in the covert 
of the unconscious, to hearken, not to a 
man’s words, but to what his shadow 
was saying. Yet when he looked at 
April (and that was always) whatever of 
devotion, of concern, of vicarious delight- 
of-living there might be in his own head 
and heart and mouth, there was only one 
word in the shadow heart of the other 
that lived in his boots with him, and 
he never knew it. And he never knew 
that the one word was: “ Wait!” 


Quicksilver . . . April, the girl of six 
or seven, Willa Curtson’s slender limbs 
aflash in the sun on a summer beach, 
running to be running, hunting to be 
hunting, and Eric’s wine-red hair twist- 
ing and whipping in the golden wind. 
And those two, watching. 

They began to be middle-aged, and 
here is what youth could do for them. 
To Agatha, it was for the moment as 
though she ran in the sun-blaze; to 
Curtson, it was he that played in the wild 
warm wind. Overtly, their eyes shone, 
and a quicker breath came. But cov- 
ertly, unrealized, something of fright, 
of strangeness and bitterness, was added 
to a hidden score against that youth. 
For Agatha never had and never would 
have run like that. And Dudley Curt- 
son would never know what it was to do 
anything but work, even when he played. 
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April, the girl of nine or ten or twelve, 
on a winter night, her litheness coiled in 
a chair before the fire in the Domestic 
Administration wing of the big main 
building, a book in her lap, her eyes on 
the page, her limbs as quiet as heavy 
sleep. What was that stillness like? 
Was it like something with bars? 

How slowly she read. To the others, 
over their books, it seemed as though 
she must be reading that page a dozen 
times. Or—not at all. What were 
her eyes doing then? In the shadow of 
Eric’s tangled hair, where were the dark 
eyes that had been Willa’s gone? ... 
So that was why the stillness was like 
the stillness of a cage from which the bird 
has flown. 

How pretty she was, how docile, how 
good, the steady eyes of the elders 
said. 

But out of their sight the shadows 
on the walls behind them started slightly, 
shaking themselves to the alert, pressing 
tighter together the fingers of their 
truculent hands. 

“Wait!” 

No parents could have spent them- 
selves for an own child as those two did 
for April. If there was anything she 
could want for health and happiness, 
they could tell themselves truly that they 
did not know what it was. Everything 
they did they did for her alone. 

For her they performed what was al- 
mostamiracle. They took an unkempt, 
ill-built, nearly soilless island and within 
a decade they made of it a paradise of 
grass and trees and flowers, of swept 
beaches and meandering, embowered 
paths, of commodious buildings, and of a 
population, running to three hundred 
at times, which, though it might have 
seemed queer to some, never seemed 
queertoher. Nomore salubrious a spot 
could have been imagined for the sad- 
souled and twisty-minded people who 
had to live there, imprisoned for a while; 
the very beauty of it, healing, was the 
island’s success. But in fact that had 
never been but the by-product. Firstly, 
from the first, it had been for April, 
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a Garden of Eden in which she would 
always be content to stay. 

For this she must be. Agatha and 
Curtson had known two people so pos- 
sessed and perverse that they never 
knew their own fortune, mercurial chil- 
dren, throwing away security for peril, 
good happiness for bad misery. If there 
was so much as a seed of that in this 
child, God give them power, it would 
wither before it grew. 

The first dozen years were the easy 
ones; then, metaphorically, and without 
needing to warn each other, they rolled up 
their sleeves and set the sinews of their 
kindness. It wanted an infinity of that; 
it took a patience rare in middle-age, 
which begins to forget the cloudy hells 
and heavens, the mantlings and blanch- 
ings and shyings at nothing of that début. 
It called not only for discipline but for 
self-discipline in themselves; above all 
others, the self-discipline of the shut 
mouth, when time and again it would 
have been so grateful and easy to put 
one of the poor girl’s bugaboos to flight 
by giving it a name. 

But it is by things’ names that we 
remember them; identified, they grow 
important. That is all very well for 
youngsters who are going to have to deal 
with them. But April wasn’t. So 
April’s weren’t to be noticed, and April 
wasn’t to be told. 

She took to doing things she herself 
could not comprehend. There were 
days when she thought she would tramp 
the beach a little way, and, once started, 
on she would go at a more and more 
breathless pace, around and around the 
mile-and-a-quarter circuit, her eyes out 
and away in blue sea distance, or troubled 
on the mainland shore, that land she had 
been taught to think of as ugly and tire- 
some—on and on and on around, borne 
willy-nilly by her legs at half a run, till she 
was so done in that dinner made her ill. 

There were other days when, looking 
at the island populous about her, the 
strange ones that had never seemed 
strange to her looked of a sudden ten 
times stranger than they were, their eyes 
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all oddly concentric on her, some shy, 
some bold, some avidly friendly, some 
menacing. So, shivers up and down her, 
she would stand beset, at bay, till her 
foster-parents would come as if by 
chance to walk and talk of other things 
with her, their arms in hers—and the 
shadows behind them holding hers be- 
tween them, trapped. 


If those two could be utterly kind to 
April, for her they could be utterly 
compunctionless. 

There was the episode of Stuart Robey. 
Hardly more than a boy, something had 
snapped, some tiny fuse of loyalty to life 
had blown, leaving him for the while in 
the dark of a suicidal melancholia. 
Time was his medicine: had he not been 
almost certainly curable he would not 
have been at Anchor Island. His trick 
was quietude. As though afraid to stir 
in his darkness for fear of hitting things, 
for hours that grew into days he would 
sit on the turf or lie on the sand without 
the movement of a muscle, the eyes in 
the mask of his tragic negation fixed 
steadfastly on some one blue point in 
distance. 

There was a week when all of April’s 
wonder and timidity in face of people 
came down to a center and fastened on 
Stuart Robey. The others ceased to 
exist, she saw no one but him. She too 
could be as quiet as an image, except 
that as she sat and watched him from a 
distance that lessened day by day, there 
was an almost continuous ebb and flow 
of color beneath the translucent skin 
of her throat and cheeks. An ecstasy, 
an agony, of puzzlement. Why did she 
grow red, why white, why hot, why cold, 
as she contemplated the beauty of the 
sadness of this wonderful, wonderful boy? 

And then one afternoon Stuart Robey 
became aware of her. Removing his 
gaze from the distant point, he brought 
it to the figure a rod away. April, at 
fifteen, had begun to come into her 
inheritance of hungry loveliness, yet 
the innocence of childhood still lay on 
her like a troubled sleep; the adoration 
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in her wide dark eyes was half panic, 
the pity half wonder, and the slant sun 
had set a burning halo on her hair. 

Something happened to the muscles of 
Stuart’s face, all of them at once, a 
sudden relenting of tendons that had 
held them taut. Presently a wince ran 
from his eyes to his mouth, and that 
wince was a smile. He arose and drew 
nearer, reached out and took her hand. 

Bang! ‘There’s no other word for it, 
when. April’s fingers felt the touch of his. 
A deafening chord, a blinding light. 
But not her fingers alone—down went 
her brow, esurient for its share of that 
hand-touch before it was gone, and so 
her cheeks, her lashes, her lips, her 
breast. And when the hand should go, 
what? For standing, now, was like 
trying to stand against a gale. 

Agatha Grey, coming as fast as she 
could, fetched to a stop at sight of that 
wild, awakening leap of innocence, her 
hand against her heart. From her 
heart it moved to her throat, and from 
there to her eyes, which were playing 
tricks. 

Agatha had always seen (or had be- 
lieved she saw) only so much as was Eric 
in April; the red-haired, white-skinned 
girl might as well have been a boy, till 
now. But now—Bang! Again, there’s 
no other word for it. The sudden new 
arc of that bowed body, all victory and 
all defeat, all defiant and all cringing— 
now it was woman, woman, woman. 
No, a sharper sting than that. It was 
Willa, Willa, Willa. 

A bit of Eric here, a gesture of Eric’s 
there; in the weird instant Agatha saw 
them but as loot of victory, trophies 
won and worn. 

Yet it was not the arc of flesh, not 
even the trophies, that made Agatha 
cover her eyes a second time to darken 
the light in them of something which, as 
a good and loving woman, she must hate 
in herself, despise and fear. It was a 
thing she saw before her there, and knew 
now must have been the thing that made 
April’s mother the Willa who could know 
Eric for an hour and carry him away for 
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life and death—a thing neither noun nor 
verb, neither substance nor act, but 
rather an irradiation, an impalpable, 
galvanic effluvium of the spirit, a frailty 
more devastating than strength, a duplic- 
ity as single as innocence, an improvi- 
dence fiercer than a miser’s thrift—a sum 
of things a woman as sane as Agatha 
must bitterly contemn, oh, bitterly, 
and—never know what it is to possess. 
Silver to grasp at; quicksilver to elude 
the grasp. 

Agatha had had scales on her eyes for 
years. Now with a third passage of her 
hand she put them back on her eyes, 
started her feet again, ran and got April 
away. 

Next morning Stuart Robey was sent 
back to the sanitarium of his case-origin, 
one in western Ohio, where incurables 
were taken. Curtson wrote the opinion 
without a quiver. 

April was not told immediately that he 
was gone. She was kept in her room ina 
condition of nervous upset that would 
have made it dangerous in Curtson’s 
judgment, a judgment the more firmly 
pronounced for that he felt himself, for 
the first time, unsure and inept in judg- 
ment. He felt himself distorting things 
and couldn’t help it; he went on seeing 
molehills as mountains. It was worse 
even than a physician trying to treat 
himself. In April up, wild to be let go, 
he beheld hysteria; down on her bed, 
exhausted, dumb, motionless for hours, 
in her quiet he seemed to see the en- 
croachment of a morbose hebetude. 

But it was before her utter simplicity 
that he found himself dismayed. The 
bread that he and Agatha had cast on the 
waters returned now to confound him. 
He was trained in listening to evasions 
and hearing the truth. This fierce 
limpidity of April’s every question and 
impulse had him beyond his depth. 
But it was true; how could she be ex- 
pected to know what these things were, 
self-consciousness, circumlocution, false 
shame? Who had told her that she 
must not want out loud: “I want to go 
now, because I know he’s waiting to see 
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me, and wondering, and I want to see 
him, because he’s so straight and strong 
and sad and beautiful and kind’? 
Why should she blush to say, “I want to 
hold his hand, and kiss it”? Or blanch, 
when the yearning mutiny was on her, 
to cry, “What reason, what right have 
you to keep me from going and finding 
him?” 

That last aspect, that clear-eyed, 
overweening, somehow pagan fury, born 
of innocence, took Curtson aback as 
nothing else had done. As he studied 
her at the height of it, he had a sense of a 
force resistless and irresponsible, a will- 
to-have-what-it-wanted which recked so 
little of obstacles that it could not know 
there were such things, and of a sudden 
he had to shut his eyes. For now it was 
his eyes that were playing tricks. 

He had always seen April as the re- 
incarnation of his wife, the Willa of 
the earlier, saner years. He had always 
wondered in pain and futility what power 
there could be on earth that could blind 
her and bind her and carry her away 
from him. Now when he dared open 
his eyes, there it was. He had never 
seen Eric Grey, except as a shape be- 
neath a sheet. Now he beheld him 
alive. Alive and still possessed, more 
triumphantly and mockingly than ever 
possessed, of the stolen flesh of Willa, 
possessed as a devil possesses, wearing 
it as his own. 

Curtson got out of the room; 
in the corridor he stood and fought. 
“Tt’s not April’s fault. It’s not April. 
It’s something—something ...” He 
hadn’t a name for it, though he had a 
name for every other insanity; and to a 
man like Curtson this had to be insanity. 
He locked the door, gave the key to a 
nurse, and went out to sit in the air on 
the steps, where Agatha was sitting. 

They had nothing to say, nothing they 
dared say, to each other. Nor dared 
they keep their eyes anywhere but 
straight ahead. Each had had a glimpse 
of the shadow that stood behind, mal- 
formed, implacably patient, and neither 
wanted another. 
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From that day on they knew the work 
they were going to have in saving April 
“from herself.” Nothing arbitrary or 
pitiless in any other direction mattered. 
Nothing that was “for April’s good” 
could come at a price too high. It was 
for April’s good that, one by one, the 
younger patients were weeded out and 
sent back to the institutions of their 
origin, till Anchor Island began to be 
known as a home for the aged infirm 
of mind. And so with the house physi- 
cian, who had to be discharged in place 
of an older man. And so with the gray- 
headed, wooden-legged tutor, who was 
caught lending his pupil a copy of Paolo 
and Francesca to read. And so even 
with the fat, middle-aged nurse, who, 
given April in charge, was the heart of 
faith in watching temperatures, trying to 
rally her out of her suffocating moods 
of melancholy, or to tempt her appetite 
by tidbits when she had none—so with 
Alice, the nurse, who was the heart of 
faith, but who had had love-affairs in her 
youth which she couldn’t always remem- 
ber not to talk about. é 

But their time was the dearest sacri- 
fice that Agatha and Curtson laid on the 
altar of April’s good. Whenever she 
was abroad on the island, even though a 
nurse or tutor was with her, one of the 
elders tried to be within eyeshot of her 
too. No longer could she lie prone on 
the sunny grass and dream seaward, un- 
watched. No longer was she free to 
roam the beach alone, around and 
around; one of them went with her, 
measuring the pace. 

Why? What possible chance of 
peril was there left on Anchor Island 
now? 

Who could say? There was an un- 
easiness that never slept. A shadowy, 
omnivorous mistrust. And it was right 
—one lowering of the guard, one shrewd 
concatenation of mischances—and what? 
Quicksilver is so quick. . . . 


One Friday morning in June of the 
year April was seventeen she got up, for 
no reason, hours earlier than anyone, and 
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went out to have a look at the day, soft 
with spring. 

One Wednesday Doctor Curtson had 
to go to New York to testify in a damage 
suit, to be gone two days. 

One Thursday evening a young fellow 
was around the Hoopertown water- 
front inquiring about the tender for 
Anchor Island. When he was told the 
last for the day had gone he seemed 
distressed. He could hire a fisherman to 
take him across in his motor-dory; the 
man was there at the dock. But then 
he decided to wait in the hotel over the 
night. He didn’t sleep much; before it 
was more than gray he was out looking 
for that doryman; wild to be on the 
ground while a chance in a hundred still 
seemed fair odds and his presumptuous 
courage held, in the red of dawn he was 
off across the quiet Sound. 

Courage? Cheek! A Doctor Swan- 
son, of Troy, an elderly consultant, had 
been engaged as assistant-psychiatrist at 
Anchor Island. He suffered a paralytic 
stroke the week he was to leave for there. 
His assistant was Terry Monck. The 
berth at Anchor Island was a good one, 
wanting a man of experience, and so of 
years. Terry was twenty-six, the ink of 
his doctorate hardly yet dry. Chance 
in a hundred? Not in a hundred hun- 
dred. And yet, if Doctor Swanson 
would delay writing, give Terry time to 
get there unheralded, enthusiastic, self- 
confident, lucky—well, he was Terry, 
and he was but twenty-six. 

Certainly he reached the island early 
enough. At first he saw no one stirring 
ashore. But as the water-space nar- 
rowed he saw a girl on the landing-stage. 

The dory came and bumped; the 
doryman put his painter through a ring. 
“Here y’are.” But for the moment his 
passenger only sat there on the thwart 
like a deaf one, his sandy hair, unhatted, 
more and more tumbled in the wind, his 
chin long with a sobriety of astonishment, 
his blue eyes fixed on the image caught 
in a troubled net of sunlight and spring- 
time and morning, there above. And he 
had seen plenty of girls, what’s more. 
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The girl had seen hardly any young 
men, and no young men at all like him. 

How long they remained so, dumb 
struck, only the impatient doryman 
could have said. 

By and by, “Who are you?” 

“Tm Terry Monck, the new psychia- 
trist, to see Doctor Curtson. And who 
are you, please?” 

“T’m April. And my uncle is away, 
and he won’t be back till afternoon.” 

“TII—I’ll have to wait then.” 

“Yes. Not in the boat, though. 
Come, I'll help you up. Take my 
hand.” 

Concatenation of mischances, with a 
vengeance. That morning Agatha had 
a headache and stayed in bed. Once, 
conscience speaking, she asked Miss 
Proctor where April was. The nurse 
reassured her. The new psychiatrist, 
“Doctor What’s-his-name, from Troy,” 
come that morning, was having a talk 
with April and a walk. 

Tt was not till noon that an intimation 
of the truth got into the darkened 
room. What the stupid nurse was say- 
ing was, “It’s a Godsend for her, having 
somebody around here young and at- 
tractive enough to be _half-human. 
You’d hardly know April, from yester- 
day.” 

That finished the headache. “What 
—why—Doctor Swanson must be a man 
of fifty.” 

“Fifty!” 

“Tt is ‘Swanson’—the name—you’re 
sure?” 

“No, ma’am; I didn’t get it very well, 
but it wasn’t ‘Swanson,’ I don’t think.” 

April and the new doctor, those whom 
Agatha questioned when she was dressed 
and out informed her, were somewhere 
along the south beach. When she had 
hurried there she saw them, little figures 
to the east. Her first impulse was to 
run and run and run. But when she 
saw that they were coming toward her 
she knew it was wisdom to take hold of 
herself, stand quietly, and wait. So she 
did, pinning her huddle of noonday 
shadow grimly down. 
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Blue, blue sea, white, white surf, 
tender breathless green of springtime, 
golden sand. And they had had it from 
dawn to meridian, whole. Something 
for mockery. Who was it had said here, 
“Tet it be a Garden of Eden for April’’? 

When the pair had come abreast of 
her, Agatha opened her mouth and had 
the weirdest of all her frights. For 
when she had called sharply, “April, your 
lunch is waiting; I want you to come 
with me,” and when she saw the two 
going on rapt, like one thing walking 
radiant, she had an awful sense that her 
words had only gone half way, had hit 
against the glassy wall of another di- 
mension there, where they could walk 
and she could not, and fallen dead. The 
panic she had been fighting got her. 
She had to try again. This time, thank 
God, the words went somewhere, and 
brought April back. 

But Agatha had felt too helplessly little 
for that instant to be able to get over it 
soon. Had there been an argument she 
would not have been equal to it. There 
was none. April did her bidding and 
went up to the Wing ahead of her with a 
docility almost somnambulant. 

“There’s no use your waiting,” she 
told Terry, when she had listened an- 
grily to the beginning of his half-be- 
mused, half-impassioned plea. “You'll 
not do. Doctor Curtson will only tell 
youthe same. There’sa boat leaving at 
two—no, it will do you no good to see the 
Doctor—this is private property, and 
after two you will be considered a tres- 
passer.” 

Terry’s face was flaming. He bowed, 
turned, and made directly for the land- 


ing. 
Agatha had a time with April. At 
lunch, to the girl’s rapt surety, “TI’ll see 
him this afternoon, all this whole after- 
noon,” she knew nothing but to humor 
her. Afterwards, since it was not two 
yet, she must temporize, “‘ Yes, but you 
must lie down first, a little while.” It 
was when, the hour past, the truth was 
told, that the fearful part began. 
Curtson had seen it once, but Agatha 
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never had. And the fearfulest of the 
fearful part was the part that was quiet-— 
deadly quiet, deadly clear. 

“Why should he go away? Why 
shouldn’t I see him? What’s wrong in 
that?” 

What a question! It had never even 
occurred to Agatha to state it even for 
herself. It never would. She would 
never let it. She answered as if the 
answer were axiomatic. 

“You wouldn’t understand, my child. 
You must simply take what we say.” 

But it was in the periods when there 
was even no word, no color, no twitch of 
movement, that Agatha felt herself 
beaten smallest by forces outside her 
comprehension, battered by the winds 
and waters of seas never charted in the 
geography of her Platonic schooling. 

Yet for all her sense of odds too eerie 
against her, Agatha wasn’t to know the 
half till nearly dinner time. Then it 
was April, at a window, crying, “Why 
have you lied to me?” An arrow of 
anger. Buta catch of doubt, a breaking 
of Elysian light, “Oh, but you only did 
it to fool me, then—to surprise me— 
later on!” 

And there outside, under a tree and 
against the water, was Terry, watching 
and waiting. 

Agatha went out of the room to go 
down. But in the corridor she went 
weak against the wall. ‘“What’s the 
use?” she thought. And she thought, 
“When, when will Dudley come?” 

When he came on the last tender, 
quick as she was to the landing, Terry 
beat her. 

“T only thought if I could see you, 
Doctor,” he was saying when she got 
between. 

“Tell him, Dudley. The tender can 
go back, to take him. Now. Immedi- 
ately.” 

Curtson studied her. He _ studied 
Terry Monck, from head to foot of his 
delectable youth. In a flash he had put 
the two and two together. His face 
went dark. 

“Immediately, yes!”” He turned to 
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shout to the tender crew, but then, 
ashamed of his own and Agatha’s hys- 
teria, he took himself in hand. After 
all . . . “No, Mr. Monck; but you will 
be good enough to take the first boat in 
the morning. To-night you will have a 
room in the staff-house. Montgomery 
there will show you to one.” 

Agatha tried to tell him about the day 
as the two went on. “As for April, 
Dudley, she has not been . . . Dudley, 
actually, this afternoon April has not 
seemed tome...” 

“T know. I know.” 

Curtson went upto April. Hestudied 
her. Under cover of labored small-talk 
he started to take her pulse, but put her 
wrist quickly away. What need for 
mere mechanical evidence? 

“Miss Proctor,” he said, outside, 
‘you'll sleep in the alcove in there to- 
night, please.” 

He kept his face averted when he went 
down to where Agatha sat on the door- 
step. Dusk gave way to a fog of moon- 
light. Agatha shivered. She tried to 
laugh it off for the chill. But then she 
said, “No, but I wish you had sent him. 
I'd feel safer.” 

“Pshaw! I guess, between us, we 
can take care of her.’ 

“But can we? Dudley, listen. Do 
you know, young as April is, I believe 
we've got to think of marrying her. 
Some man we could know about—an 
older man—old enough and _ settled 
enough to be kind to her, yet absolute. 
We’ve got to think.” 

Curtson shook his head, no longer 
trying to hide the pain in his eyes. 

“Agatha, I’m beginning to be afraid 
April will never—never be fit—never 
DO os: a 

It choked him; he couldn’t finish. 
And there was no need; Agatha had 
heard what she dreaded. They sat 
with bowed shoulders, swayed by grief, 
these two good people. 

Behind them their two shadows sat 
with swollen shoulders, rocked by an- 
other thing. 

The evening was a hard one. More 
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than once they started, peering, think- 
ing to see a prowler in the mist. Be- 
tween uneasiness and tragedy it was a 
task to keep even desultory words going. 
Near eleven, Curtson got up to go across 
to his own steps. What occurred to his 
nerves then it would be hard to say— 
some plucking at the sleeve of his un- 
rest. 

‘Agatha, have a look at April. I’m 
anxious to know how she sleeps to-night.” 

Agatha went up at a walk. She came 
down atarun. Her face was like paper. 

“April is not there.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Miss Proctor’s asleep in the alcove, 
and the door is locked. But Dudley, 
the screen is up in one window, and 
April is not in that room. And I am not 
crazy.” 

“You must be. There’s nothing but 
sheer drop from there, twenty-five feet, 
to concrete.” 

They started on common impulse, 
their shadows swarming and scuttling 
even with them along the wall. But 
when they came to the corner of the 
building and turned, the shadows, un- 
leashed, darted long, black and ravening 
ahead. And when they came, what did 
they find? The concrete of the area 
walk, empty; the third-floor window 
open, overhead. 

Wings? 

There was a fall of heavy feet behind 
them, across the grass from the shore. 
At first it was one figure, distorted; then 
they saw it was Terry, with April in his 
arms. 

“She has hurt her leg, Doctor, terribly. 
I don’t know if anything is broken. She 
came down there to me on her hands and 
knees.” 

Agatha started to cry out, but Curtson 
hushed her. 

“She must be taken upstairs,”’ he said. 

“T will carry her, sir.” 

April’s face came out of his shoulder, 
big-eyed, moon-white. “He will carry 
me.” 

“T love her, sir. I will not let anyone 
take her away from me.” 
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“Do you hear? He won’t let anyone 
take me away from him. He loves 
me.” 

Curtson had doubled his fists. But of 
a sudden he had a feeling about them 
akin to Agatha’s earlier in the day; he 
felt them as solids blown thinner than 
thin air in the wind of another dimen- 
sion, where young lunacy could stand 
and mock and defy him, untouchable. 

He steadied his voice. ‘Carry her 
upstairs, then. Come, this way.” 

But at the front door he said to Terry, 
“Now we will take her. Yes! Good- 
night.” To April, “But he is so tired, 
child, after all this way. To-morrow 
morning? Qh, yes, yes.” 

Agatha and Curtson stayed with 
April the rest of the night. In her 
quickness and queerness she had almost 
killed herself once; they wouldn’t trust 
mere screens again. 

It wasn’t so much this that kept them, 
though, attentive to the swollen ankle of 
which she alone seemed unaware, heark- 
ening and answering “Yes, yes,” to her 
infatuated babble of to-morrow and 
Terry again, pinning her down between 
them, their shadows locked heavy across 
the bed. It was something that had 
come on the girl that held them fasci- 
nated and crucified, the stamp of a light 
on her face and in her eyes, reawakening 
bittermemories. Like one brought back 
from the moon, trailing wisps of a light 
never on land or sea, mercurial, madcap, 
serene, they felt it mocking their pedes- 
trian, home-keeping sanity. 

Their own thoughts and own shadows 
frightened them; they tried desperately 
to put them out of mind and sight. 
“Poor child! poor child!” they sorrowed 
with their meeting eyes. 

In the morning (after that tender was 
safely gone) they took April across to the 
East Building to have the bone in her 
ankle set. It was a dilatory business; 
between this and that it used up hours. 
At the Home Wing the masons needed 
the time. 

When they did take her back to her 
room, when, looking for Terry at last. 
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she saw, not him, but new iron gratings 
imbedded in the window masonry, they 
were prepared for storm. They were 
fooled. All day she lay quiet, as inat- 
tentive to those iron lines across the 
windows as if they were lines drawn in a 
dream, the stamp of that chimera light 
from far and far away still lambent on 
her brow and in her eyes. 

So she went through red sunset and 
blue dusk. But when night had brought 
the moon out, of a sudden, ankle-cast 
and all, she got up, hobbled across the 
floor, grabbed hold of those bars, shook 
them, beat them, tore at them, and 
screamed. 


The worst of it was that Agatha and 
Curtson could do nothing to help her. 
When they could no longer stand the 
sound she made they had to get out 
and away as far as they could. 

They went blindly, at random, not 
knowing where. It must be repeated, 
they went blindly, not knowing where. 
For unless it can be believed that, from 
beginning to end, they did not know 
where they were going, these two become 
abominable. And they were not abomi- 
nable. Certainly none could have “done 
more for April” than Agatha and Curt- 
son had done. 

The trouble was that they were but 
two of four, and the other two were the 
shadows that lived in their shoes with 
them. Those shadows? All the memo- 
ries the good must forget, the wounds of 
vanity, the poisons of jealousy, the black 
resentments of man and woman scorned, 
all the things they must put out of sight 
behind them, these were the substance 
of the shadows of the unconscious, under 


their hearts, behind their minds. They 
might forgive and forget. But those 
shadows? Never, never! From the 


first step to the last act, it was the shad- 
ows alone that knew where they were 
going and what they did. 

For if this were the story it would 
seem, and seemed to Agatha and Curtson 
most of all, then it becomes but a tangle 
of inconsistencies, a tragedy of errors. 
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But it is not that, the history of a loving- 
kindness doomed to fail. It is the his- 
tory of a devious, a shadowy, a com- 
plete revenge. In it there was never an 
indecision, never one misstep. 

Why did they come back to the island 
and the infant in the beginning, first 
Agatha, bewildered, stubborn, then 
Curtson, dazed by his own irrationality 
and the stoppage of his life? Responsi- 
bility? That would be carrying it a 
little far. Affection for the baby April? 
Neither of them knew the baby April 
then. 

The shadowy players that brought 
those two pawns back across the board 
never did know April as April. They 
knew her only as Eric and Willa, Eric and 
Willa who had eaten their cake and were 
not to have it to eat in this new flesh 
again—not if shadows’ hands could lay 
hold of it in time. 

By that first move, back to the island, 
the shadows had dug the ore. 

When they made the island an insane 
asylum, a garden, and a jail, they had 
smelted it. 

When they had fed April’s body 
healthy, normal, warm, and kept her 
imaginings weazened in the wrappings of 
that bugaboo ignorance of things, then 
they had made the iron. 

When they had tampered with Aga- 
tha’s woman-intuition, and with Curt- 
son’s professional sagacity, scaring them, 
making it plausible and forgivable for 
them to see mountains where only the 
molehills of a natural and ardent adoles- 
cence were, then they had begun to 
shape the bars. Then it was nearly all 
over. It wanted little more than to call 
the masons to bore the holes in the win- 
dow-stones. 

They went at random, Curtson and 
Agatha, to get away from that sound. 
Beyond the first building, past the 
second; still they were not away. They 
came behind a third, the one where the 
domestics and laborers lived. It was 
growing dark. Just before and below 
them a light shone out through a window 
of the basement kitchen, falling upwards 
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across their faces. Their eyes grew 
old. Tears of desperate grief came out 
and rolled down. 

A little way behind them stood the 
wooden barrack where everything un- 
tidy or unsavory was thrust away, 
scraps and rubbish and fertilizer. It 
was not kept up as the other buildings 
were, for it was out of the public sight. 
Scrollwork hanging, clapboards gaping, 
shingles split. Of all the summer cot- 
tages once on Anchor Island, by what 
chance was it that it was that cottage 
that had been spared to stand these years 
mocked by tin cans and soiled papers, 
defiled by fertilizer bags? Who but 
shadows could have said? 

Because the light in front of Agatha 
and Curtson was so close, the shadows 
thrown behind them were magnified. 


They swarmed gargantuan up the beaten 
clapboards and sprawled enormous and 
glutted over the tired eaves. 

What’s that sound, winding in the 
night? Quicksilver? How now? 

What’s that name, crying? “‘Terry!”’? 

(“Eric!’’) 

(“ Willa!’’) 

Quicksilver laughs at fingers that are 
all thumbs. Let it laugh at bars that 
are all iron. Ho-Ho! The laughter 
that is last is best. 

The two weeping in the shaft of light 
from the basement never knew about the 
shadows. All they knew was that their 
common desolation seemed of a sudden 
to have brought them closer together 
than they had ever been. It was strange 
they had never done it before. Fum- 
bling, they found each the other’s hand. 


SHIP MODEL 


BY DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


NTIL he placed tt on the mantel there, 
The room was but a dingy place and only 
Dark memories and ghosts of old despair 
Would occupy his hours. Quiet and lonely 
He sat and read a dusty volume through; 
He drew his pension check and put away 
His savings as old men are wont to do, 
And count them over day by lengthening day. 
But now there is new glamour in his eyes, 
New conversation on his quivering lips, 
As though he had returned from tropic skies 
And brimmed with all the tales of seas and ships; 
He sits and dreams to-night, and nods away— 
And is his heart in Venice or Cathay? 


TO PICNIC IN FEZ 


BY LELAND HALL 


OW, when I decided to go from 
Marrakech to Fez, Djilali said 
to me, “Fez is a wicked city. 

The streets are dark and _ narrow. 
Rivers rush under them. The man who 
sees you are a stranger and a Christian 
will invite you to his house with magic 
words. In his house he will rob you. 
Then he will cut your head from your 
body; and he will drop your head 
through a hole into one river, and your 
body through a hole into another river; 
and your head and your body will be 
separate in the plain where the rivers 
come out from under the city. They 
will be naked.” Therefore, when I 
departed from Marrakech on my way to 
Fez I did not know what lay before me 
unless it were risk and danger; and with- 
out Djilali, who had been my safe friend, 
I was alone. 

I had chosen the way by Safi and the 
sea; and in the motor wagon with a 
dozen Arabs I felt out of place, for I 
could not speak their language except 
to say, “Thank you. There is no God 
but Allah and Mohammed is the Mes- 
senger of Allah.” It was still early 
morning; the sun was brilliant and the 
shadows long. Swiftly we pulled up 
from the plain in the midst of which is 
Marrakech. Great hills stepped in be- 
hind us, hiding from my backward look 
the city and its groves and even the 
snow of the High Atlas, which no mere 
distance ever darkened. In the curves 
of the road we stopped abruptly to 
spare the Berber shepherd and his flock; 
and in the straightaway we often halted 
while the nomad cursed his superb 
camel into passing us. Then we were 


ona plateau. On either side of the road, 
as far as the eye could see, the land was 
furrowed cinnamon and brown. Camel 
and donkey, hitched to the same plow, 
walked disdainfully up and down the 
fields, pulling the share’ some son of 
Adam guided. Far off to the west, 
under white clouds, the blue of the flax 
was so like the sea that I thought Safi, 
which is on the sea, was no farther than 
across the fields in view. 

But it was a long way. In midmorn- 
ing we stopped at a little white road- 
house, where we got down to stretch 
our legs; and one of the Arabs, who was 
well dressed, took my arm and led me 
into the roadhouse to buy me coffee. 
Then we sped on again through the cool 
wind, till the plateau broke down before 
us, and we coasted and twisted into a 
sterile valley where there was no longer 
water in the river bed and the windless 
air was hot. Having gone down into 
the valley, we must climb up in low 
speed on the farther side, and cross a 
ridge; when we came truly to the sight 
of the sea, which was blue as flax with 
not a ship on it, and to Safi, and my hotel 
on the hills above it. 

In the evening I descended into the 
town. As I passed a café a man called 
out to me in Arabic; and there at a little 
table sat the Arab who had bought me 
coffee on the way. With him sat a 
young Arab. Together they invited 
me to drink coffee. The young man’s 
name was Mohammed el Barka; and as 
he spoke a little French, we were able 
to converse over the coffee. Upon my 
telling him I was an American, he lifted 
the edge of my coat and was disappointed 
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to discover I carried no revolver in my 
hip pocket. For he had seen the moving 
pictures, young Mohammed, and knew 
my country as we show it to the world. 
Yet for all I failed to conform to type, 
he liked me none the less; and with that 
immediate friendliness, which takes no 
stock of intimacy or length of acquaint- 
ance and which is natural to his in- 
tuitive race, he urged me to stay over a 
day or two in Safi so that he might be 
my host and guide. 

Towards noon of the next day, after 
we had been wandering through the 
little town, he ducked with me into a 
side street; and before I knew it we 
were up a flight of stairs and in an Arab 
café, a sunny place. 

“Here,” he said, “you will hear the 
music of my people, which you tell me 
you enjoy.” 

I sat against the wall. The proprietor 
hung up his best song birds in the sun 
of the balcony so that they sang. The 
mimosa trees rustled in the open win- 
dows. After a while two musicians 
came, and then a third, Mustapha. 
They sat before me on the floor with 
their lutes, Ahmed, Youssef, and Mus- 
tapha the first musician. While they 
were playing to me the proprietor asked 
if he might prepare a lunch; and there- 
after my ear was for the music, but my 
eye was for the master of the café and 
Mohammed squatting on the balcony 
and peeling potatoes and carrots and 
shredding meat into a big bowl. 

In time Mohammed himself led me to 
a dish of stew, seasoned with herbs. 
J ate as best I could with the thumb and 
two fingers of my right hand, for the 
trouble of many forks and dishes is not 
in this country; and the youth sat at my 
side, watching how clumsily I put food 
into my mouth and naming in Arabic 
each thing I ate. Meanwhile the sound 
of the music never ceased, nor the trilling 
of the birds with it; and fragrance of 
the mimosa was in my nostrils with the 
taste of the stew. 

It was at noon the next day I must 
take the bus on my way to Mazagan, 
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which is on the way to Fez. In the 
crowd round the vehicle stood the master 
of the café, and Ahmed, Youssef, and 
Mustapha, who had come to embrace 
me and to wish me Godspeed. Young 
Mohammed asked for a leaf from my 
note book and, having made room for 
himself in the crowd with his elbows, 
wrote on the paper in Arabic. 

“My friend,” he said, handing me 
what he had written through the open 
bus window, “here is a note to my cousin, 
Tahar el Bouab, whom you will find 
collecting custom at one of the gates of 
Fez. Give it to him, and he will take 
care of you.” 

When the bus started, they cried out, 
“Peace go with you,” and waved their 
hands. 


II 


Mazagan and Azemour, Casablanca 
and Fedallah and Meknes, these are 
towns on the way to Fez, and Meknes 
is but a short stage from it. The letter 
which Mohammed had given me to 
Tahar the Gate Keeper was always in 
my pocket. I did not know what was 
written in it, for, though I took it out 
and looked at it, I could not read the 
Arabic letters; and even had I been 
able to do so, I should not know the 


‘meaning of the words they spelled. 


Therefore, my curiosity had grown great 
about it; and besides I thought, “Shall 
I go on to Fez, which Djilali told me is a 
city of wickedness, with a secret letter?” 

Now, in Meknes I was conducted 
by a young Moor who was attached to 
the hotel where Europeans put up, to 
show them the sights of the city and 
interpret for them when they wish to 
buy at the shops. He tried to persuade 
me to buy, for merchants would give 
him a percentage on all the trade he 
brought to them and he made his living 
thus, like all guides attached to Moroc- 
can hotels. But I told him I had no 
money to spend and wished only to see 
the city, with its twisting little streets 
in which the stranger is soon bewildered, 
and the gardens which lie round it. 
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When I walked with him through the 
city, I closed my eyes upon the old 
embroideries and the old brasses which 
were displayed in the shops and turned 
my ear from the merchants’ entreaties. 
But he would not give over his per- 
suading. 

“Enough of the city,” I said at last. 
“Let us drive to one of the gardens 
where there are no people to push 
against me.” 

We sat down in the shade of the trees 
and rested. He asked if I would send 
him a book which would teach him 
English. He knew French well, how 
to read and write it as well as to speak 
it; ““but,”’ he said, “many of the tourists 
who come here are from your country 
or from England, and few know how to 
speak much in French. This is too bad, 
for they have a great deal of money and 
would spend it if we could talk to them.” 

And this is certainly true, as they have 
a proverb in their own language which 
says, ““At sweet words the lioness will 
give you her milk.” 

Then I thought of Mohammed, of 
the master of the café, and of the three 
musicians, Ahmed, Youssef, and Mus- 
tapha. I took the letter from my 
pocket. 

“You who can read the language of 
the Franks,” I said, “can you do the 
same with your own?” For there are 
not many of the Moors who can read 
and write their own language. And I 
told him I did not know what was 
written in this letter. 

“Show me the letter,” he said. 

I handed it to him, and he read it; 
but when he had finished he would not 
tell me what was written in it, only 
that it was a good letter. 

Then we returned to the hotel without 
much talk. After we had got down from 
the carriage at the hotel gate he said: 

“Go, now, and eat. In the afternoon 
I will come for you and take you again 
to the city.” 

“But I wish to buy nothing in the 
city,” I said. 

“Tt is not for you to buy that I shall 
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take you there, but to drink tea at my 
house with my friends.” 

When I came out from the meal I 
found him waiting at the hotel gate. 
He set off at once, walking swiftly, 
and I followed him into the city and to 
the shop of a merchant, who was young 
and fat. He was dressed in fine robes. 
On his head he wore a fez, but on his 
hands leather gloves from Europe. 

“Show the merchant the letter which 
you showed me this morning.” 

I gave over the letter to Hamed, 
the merchant, and he read it. Then 
he brought up a stool. “Sit here,” he 
said; and he went away with the guide 
who had brought me and left me alone 
in the shop. 

While I sat alone, Europeans came 
into the shop and treated with me as if 
the rugs and cushions all about were 
mine to sell. Presently my guide re- 
turned, carrying cones of sugar and 
sprays of green mint in his hand; and 
at his heels the merchant returned. 
He sent away the Europeans from the 
shop, saying he would not trade with 
them to-day; and he bade me wait in 
the street with the guide while he shut 
and locked the doors of the shop. 

This being done, we went through 
many crooked streets till we came to the 
door of a house, where Hamed knocked 
and called out loudly, so that the people 
stopped and looked. 

In the center of the house was a tiled 
courtyard, with the sun shining in it 
and an orange tree growing there by a 
pool, and four doors which opened into 
four lofty rooms. Having removed 
our shoes, we entered one of the rooms 
and sat on the carpet which covered 
the floor; and when Hamed, the mer- 
chant, clapped his hands, a servant 
brought in a brazier with fire burning 
in it and a copper kettle, so that we might 
have tea. The servant brought a basin 
with water, also, for us to wash our hands. 

While the tea was brewing, Hamed 
laid the letter on his knee and translated 
to me what was written in it, which was 
about as follows: 
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“Praise be to God, the One and Only. 
Mohammed el Barka wishes peace to 
Tahar, his cousin, and let Tahar re- 
ceive the Christian who brings him 
this letter, and give him shelter if he 
needs it, and food and drink, and do 
what is in his power to make life 
pleasant for him in Fez, where he is a 
stranger. For the Christian who brings 
this letter is my friend and comrade 
and will give you news of me.” 

The servant brought cakes of almond 
meal for us to eat with our tea; and 
when we had eaten and drunk and 
washed our hands, Hamed, the mer- 
chant, said to me: 

“Those in Safi shall not do more for 
you than I. Wait, and I will write 
you letters.” 

He wrote three letters to three rich 
merchants of Fez and wrote their names 
on the outer fold. But while I thanked 
him for the letters, I said I would not 
be beholden to three rich merchants 
since I had no affairs which could in- 
terest them; that I desired only to see 
the people of Fez and how they lived. 

“Wait,” he said, “I have not yet 
done. You are a stranger and cannot 
speak our language. The streets of 
Fez are steep and narrow. You cannot 
find your way in them nor can you trust 
the citizens to help you. You must have 
a guide. I will give you the name of a 
man I know there who will be your guide 
and whom you can trust. Take your 
pencil and write down this man’s name 
in your letters so that you will not forget 
ites 

I wrote down the name Mohammed 
Larossé. 


III 


From Meknes to Fez the road passes 
among hills which are big as mountains 
and gashed by the rains. In the valleys 
under the misty light and on distant 
slopes the iris and the flax were blue 
lakes in the red land, unreal lakes no 
keel could plow; and the calendulas were 
gold that was spilled on the barren hill- 
side. From the crest of the hills the 
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road runs down to the plain in which 
Fez is sunk like a funnel with walls 
round the rim and the towers of mosques 
rising from below. The sun was shining 
on it. Beyond it were other hills. 

When I had eaten in my hotel, which 
was just without a gate of the city 
called the Iron Gate, I went in through 
the gate and walked along the street 
which is like a rim above the town, 
where there were high walls and trees 
in flower hanging their branches over 
them from gardens behind. A young 
Moor joined me, whose robes were 
somber and neat and who spoke to me 
politely in French. We were alone to- 
gether; for the business of the city was 
below, and those who lived up here, 
being rich, could sleep in their gardens 
through the heat of the day. 

It was not far, he said, to the gate 
where Tahar el Bouab sat; and he 
showed me the way. ‘There were camels 
and donkeys coming in through the 
gate, which Tahar counted and taxed. 
The camel drivers made their beasts 
kneel in the gateway and outside while 
Tahar read the letter I had brought and 
while he spoke to me through the young 
Moor. Since he was so busy, I begged 
him not to concern himself with me; 
and he said he would come to see me at 
my hotel on the next day. 

Then the young man took me to a 
quiet place. 

“Wait here,” he said, “‘and I will find 
you Larossé.”’ 

And in a few minutes he brought 
Larossé to me, for he had been idling 
in this upper part of the town. When 
I first looked at Larossé, the man who 
was to be my guide in Fez, which 
Djilali had said was full of wickedness, 
J thought there could be nothing more 
wicked than he in the whole city. 
Though he was young, his face was 
battered, his shorn skull dented with 
scars. His eyes, of a yellowish gray,’ 
were small and abnormally far apart; 
his voice was hoarse and blatant. The 
hand he offered me was thin and soft 
and cold. And he attached himself 
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to me, for, he said, his life was mine 
because I was the friend of the merchant 
in Meknes. 

With this ill-favored and ill-clad man 
I first went down into the city of Fez. 
When we had come to the lowest part 
of it, where the street was so narrow 
that the walls of the houses almost met 
above, he seized my hand and dragged 
me through a doorway, so that we were 
in darkness. I felt at my feet the 
invisible forms of men sleeping. Then 
Larossé pulled me to a corner and put 
my hand against the wall, in which I 
felt rungs set as in a ladder. He 
climbed up the wall through a hole in 
the roof, and I followed him and found 
myself in an upper chamber where the 
daylight was dim through a tiny win- 
dow. On the floor lay a man wrapped 
in a black robe, and there was a pot of 
yellow flowers before him; and another 
man, who had been leaning by the wall, 
crossed over and sat silent in a corner. 
Larossé sat down, and I sat down beside 
him, and no one said a word. 

From below came the sound of bellows 
blowing, which meant that someone 
would soon bring us tea up through the 
hole in the floor. 

“The Moors are fond of flowers,” I 
said to Larossé in French; for amid the 
shadows of the chamber where we sat 
so still the pot of flowers drew my eyes 
like the glow of embers on a hearth. 
At the sound of my voice the man 
wrapped in black raised his head, mut- 
tering a word; and Larossé spoke to him 
in Arabic. Then the man rested his 
head again on the floor; but put his 
arm stealthily from the folds of his robe 
and, seizing the pot of flowers in his 
hand, set it away from him towards 
me. 

“He gives them to you,” said Larossé. 
“The man is a gardener, and you will 
not lack flowers while you stay in Fez.” 

Another man climbed up through the 
hole in the floor. In the center of the 
room he stretched his arms a moment, 
then sat by the wall with a sigh of 
contentment. Mycompanions chuckled 
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and spoke to him, and he told them a 
story, laughing. 

“This man,” said Larossé when he 
had done, “has just come from prison. 
Two weeks ago he was walking in the 
town at night and he met a woman and 
wished to sleep with her. So she said, 
‘Come to my room and you shall sleep 
with me.’ But when they came to her 
room, there was another man in the 
woman’s bed. She liked him better 
and laughed. So this man was in a 
rage. He tore the blanket off the man 
in the bed and ran away with it. But 
the woman reported him to the pasha. 
They caught him and put him in prison 
for two weeks. He comes from prison 
now. That is why we laugh.” 

In a little while it was dark in the 
room, and when the master of the café 
brought up tea he brought two candles 
which he lighted. He brought with 
him also a little lute, which he played 
while we drank tea. I listened to the 
music and the sound of the men’s 
voices talking. When it was time for 
me to go the gardener took the flowers 
from the pot, dried their stems on a 
fold of his robe, and gave them to me to 
take to my hotel. 

In the street before the threshold of 
the house, in the glare of the acetylene 
lamps hung on the walls of the shops at 
hand, stood a young man waiting for 
Larossé. His face was fresh and comely; 
and his eyes were lustrous, but one of 
them was bigger than the other. La- 
rossé did not greet him, nor he Larossé. 
He walked with us swiftly up the steep, 
crooked streets which ascend from the 
depths of the city; and when we came to 
the top into the wide street with the 
flowering trees hanging their branches 
over the wall, he sang along the way. 
His name was Hassan, and he was a 
fine singer for the pleasure of it. 

At the gate of the hotel I took money 
from my pocket to pay Larossé, who 
made his living by guiding strangers; 
but he refused to accept it. 

Early the next morning he came to 
the hotel for me. We spent the day in 
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the city with the craftsmen, sitting 
with the potters while they turned their 
wheels, and with the weavers while 
they wove. Larossé took the shuttle 
from one of them and, sitting before the 
loom, shot it to and fro; for he had been 
trained as a weaver. At the end of the 
day he likewise refused to take wages. 

On the third day we sat with the 
cobblers and the millers, the dyers of 
leather and the leather workers; but we 
did not visit the merchants, nor stop 
to talk with those who called to us from 
their shops; because Larossé knew I 
wished to buy nothing. At the end 
of that day I insisted so firmly on his 
accepting his wages that he admitted 
money buys food more than friendliness. 
When I took out my pocketbook I 
found I had not the exact amount of 
what I owed him, and he had no money 
to make change. Therefore, I paid 
him for the three days and with it for 
two days in advance. 

Now when these two days were up 
and he had served me faithfully, I 
thought it a good plan to pay him again 
in advance, as a sign of confidence 
between us. So I gave him a hundred- 
franc note as for a week in advance. 

His eyes glowed. 

“T will keep strict account,”’ he said, 
“and I will never ask money from you 
as long as you are in Fez, nor ever 
accept it from you again.” 


IV 


The next day Larossé said to me: 

**We have been too much in the city. 
We must make an outing in the country. 
To-morrow we shall go to the hot springs 
of Sidi Harrazem.”’ 

“Ts it far?” I asked. 

“Tt is about ten miles each way. 
But I will hire a mule for you, which is 
not dear in Fez; and I will run by the 
mule, for such is our habit.” 

In the afternoon he returned to find 
me at the hotel. 

“T will bring the mule to-morrow 
morning shortly after sunrise,” he said. 
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“And I have thought and ordered food 
to be prepared for us in the city, which 
will cost less than food here at the hotel. 
So we can spend the whole day in the 
country. My friend Hassan will come 
with us.” 

“That will make three of us,” I said, 
‘a pleasant number. And Hassan will 
sing.” 

“T will hire a mule, then, for Hassan, 
since it is not dear.” 

“And you can ride on the mule with 
him, which is better than running,” I 
said. 

The next morning I arose early and 
waited for my guide. After two hours 
he came. In the courtyard of the hotel 
was Hassan mounted on a mule; and 
beside him stood another mule with a 
saddle-cloth of crimson and stirrups of 
hammered brass. I climbed into the 
empty saddle, and the mule stood peace- 
fully while Larossé lengthened to my 
legs the cords of braided crimson silk 
on which the stirrups hung. So I rode 
down into the city, with Larossé guiding 
my mule by the bridle and shouting 
“Watch out! Watch out!” down the 
narrow streets. Hassan followed us, 
and the people crushed themselves 
against the walls to let us pass. 

At the bottom of the city there was a 
great press of people in the streets; and 
donkeys, mules, and camels laden with 
swelling panniers stopped the passage- 
way; so that we could not advance nor 
retreat. Everybody shouted at every- 
body else, Balek! Balek! which means, 
“watch out”; and the people walked 
under the neck of my mule and under 
the belly. Larossé disappeared, and 
when I looked back, I saw that Hassan 
had been séparated far from me by the 
crowd. But after a while Larossé re- 
appeared. Shouting fiercely, he parted 
the people before us and led my mule 
under an arch and into a courtyard 
where many animals were tethered. 
Here he bade me dismount, which I did. 
Then I followed him on foot through the 
streets again till we came to the house 
where he had brought me on my first 
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day in Fez; and when we had climbed 
into the upper chamber he left me with 
four men of the country to whom I 
could not speak. But they were not 
unfriendly. They shared with me their 
tea and the fried bread which they were 
eating. So I spent an hour with them, 
wondering at the delay. 

Then Larossé returned and brought 
me down into the streets again. At the 
threshold waited a ragged boy. He 
joined us, for he was to run with my 
mule; and when we had returned to the 
courtyard and I had mounted my mule, 
I thought we were ready to set forth to 
the country, because the morning was 
far gone. And, indeed, we went on our 
way through the bottom of the city and 
up on the other side of it; but when we 
came to a sunny place, Larossé called 
halt again. He led my mule into an 
angle of the wall, where there was a door; 
and there left me on the mule. Hassan 
dismounted and led off his mule, so 
that again I was alone. 

After a while Larossé came up the 
street towards me, leading a portly Moor. 

“This man,” he said, “is the master 
shoemaker for whom Hassan works when 
he works at all. He will go with us to 
the country.” 

“That makes five,” I said, “and let 
us be started.” 

“But now I must fetch the lunch,” 
said Larossé and he ran away. 

Then Hassan came back and the boy 
who was to run at my stirrup; and again 
Larossé came running with a young 
man who was shabbily dressed. 

“This is my friend,’ said Larossé, 
“and he will go with us to the country.” 

“That makes six,” I said, “‘and let 
us be started.” 

The order in which we started was 
thus: Larossé, Hassan on his mule, the 
master shoemaker on foot, the shabby 
friend, I on my mule, and, at the tail 
of my mule, the boy who had been en- 
listed to run at my stirrup. We had 
proceeded but a little way when we 
stopped again; and now there was a 
long discussion in Arabic and the party, 
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without me, decided that the master 
shoemaker should ride on the mule 
with Hassan. This being decided, there 
remained the difficulty of elevating the 
master to the mule’s back; for Hassan’s 
mule was not saddled and there were no 
stirrups by which the master could 
vault. Neither, being solid in years, 
could he spring to the mule’s back, and 
Hassan had not the strength to hoist 
him from the ground. Therefore, the 
master stood still by the mule, while the 
others ran about seeking a stone to serve 
as a mounting block. When they had 
found one, they led the mule to it and 
the master followed, and set one foot 
on the stone and lifted the other leg 
towards the mule’s back. But when 
his leg was high, the stone rolled and 
the master fell down. So they stood 
him on the ground again and brought 
the mule close. Larossé, with his 
shabby friend, knelt behind him and set 
their shoulders beneath his buttocks, 
while Hassan leaned from the mule and 
caught his hands. Thus they raised 
the master to the height of the mule’s 
back, and he fell across it like a sack, and 
his turban fell to the ground on one side 
and the slippers from his feet on the 
other. While, with much shouting, 
Larossé and his friend set the master 
astride the mule, my stirrup boy re- 
covered the fallen slippers and the fallen 
turban; and when the master was ad- 
justed and clothed, we started on again. 

We crossed by the bridge over the 
river which rushes through the lower 
part of the city, to the dense quarters 
on the other side; then steeply up and 
up, past the Andalusian mosque, through 
the charcoal markets, and through a gate 
out from the city, before which lies a 
Moslem cemetery on the hillside. But 
Larossé was no longer with us. There- 
fore, the master led his mule to a big 
millstone which lay on the ground, and 
he and Hassan slipped from the mule and 
took the crimson cloth from its back to 
spread on the millstone. We all sat 
on the millstone and waited. They 
pointed back to the city, making motions 
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with their hands as if they were eating. 
So I thought that Larossé had delayed 
for the food which he was to bring. 

Out through the gate came a horse 
galloping, and on the back of the horse 
Larossé with yet another Moor. They 
were proud. When we had mounted, 
they led the way along the road from 
the city across the plain which lies be- 
tween it and the mountain. We jogged 
along like pilgrims. Across the sky 
rolled clouds that were both dark and 
dazzling; sun and shade shifted on the 
road. The clouds cast their shadow 
on us and spilled a copious rain cold as 
adversity. We bent our heads in silence 
and drew our robes about us till the 
clouds passed over and we voyaged in 
the sunlight, singing. Far from the city 
we overtook an Algerian on his mule. 
He had bread in his sack, which he 
shared with us as we rode along to- 
gether. And for a while a woman, 
mounted on a donkey, accompanied us, 
nursing her baby and whacking the 
donkey on the neck, till the donkey 
slipped to his knees and the woman slid 
off over his ears, crying “Allah.” 

We drew near the mountains and went 
along the side of them, till we turned 
from the highway and followed a trail 
up a wild ravine. Far up the mountain- 
side we came to the spring, where there 
are huts and shelters of woven grass. 
But the spring itself is in a cavern, 
forever flowing from a deep basin in the 
rock where a hundred men could swim. 
Men and boys were swimming there. 
A light of strange brightness shone in 
through the rocky arches of the cavern 
from outside. The water itself was 
bright with it, a luminous, pale green, 
and so clear that the bodies of the swim- 
mers were not distorted and their shad- 
ows followed them across the tawny 
smooth rock. 

In a trice Larossé had shed _ his 
clothes; the man who had ridden with 
him on the horse, likewise; and the 
shabby man, and Hassan, and the 
youngster who had run by my stirrup. 
They dived into the water and swam 
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like fish; but the shoemaker and I stood 
on the rim, watching them, for he could 
not swim, and my clothes were not easy 
to slip from. When the master of the 
spring saw this, he led us away to a lean- 
to of bamboo, and spread for us a wide 
rug of red-and-yellow wool. Then he 
brought fire in a brazier for us to warm 
our hands and hot tea. The shoemaker 
made a sign as he drank that he was 
happy to be with me; and I made a 
similar sign to him over my glass. 

To us, under this lean-to, from which 
we looked out on the bare mountain- 
side running with rain and mud, the 
others returned; and here boys brought 
us a dish of stew and loaves of bread, 
for Larossé had brought no lunch from 
the city. We sat round the bowl and 
ate. While we were eating, shepherds 
came down from the mountainside, un- 
couth men with long hair, and stood 
outside the lean-to in the rain, looking 
at me curiously. After we had eaten, 
Hassan sang; and the shepherds stood 
outside. 

Sleet now fell with the rain, and the 
wind was biting cold; but when we had 
mounted our beasts and set off again 
Hassan began to sing. We came down 
out of the ravine and turned towards 
the city. Though the youth who had 
run by my stirrup was not tired, I had 
heard enough of the patter of his feet on 
the road and of his strained breathing. 
So I hauled him up behind me on the 
mule and we drew my burnoose over 
both of us to protect us from the slashing 
of the rain and sleet. 

As we drew near Fez the clouds broke 
apart so that a light shone down on the 
roof-tops from the sky, and cries of 
rejoicing mingled with the cracking of 
guns and firecrackers rose up to our 
ears. My companions shouted, with a 
great shout: “Praise to Allah!”; for in a 
patch of blue some watcher on the towers 
had spied the pale new moon which 
ushered in the month of Ramadan. 

“Tt is our custom,” Larossé told me, 
“to picnic in the country before the 
fasts of Ramadan.” 
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Thus we returned to the city which 
was full of wickedness. They thanked 
me for the picnic we had had. One by 
one they came to stand by my mule and 
raise a hand to shake mine, saying, 
“May God give you grace”; for in 
these words one says “thank you” in 
their language. Then we parted. 


Vv 


All through the night the faces of 
these men were before my mind, in each 
a contentment and a gratitude glowing. 
But when, at the end of the next day, 
Larossé hung about me, delaying to go, 
his face was ashamed. 

“Will you give me a few coppers?” 
he asked. “I have nothing.” 

“So you spent the whole hundred?” 

“There is none left.” 

For this, I am certain, he felt no 
shame. No one had ever paid him 
money in advance before. Perhaps 
some had trusted him with money to 
guard, and he had guarded it faithfully, 
In Morocco many a rascal meaner than 
he is responsible to such a trust. But 
nobody had ever given him money and 
then said, ““Now go work for it.””. That 
was a refinement of Christian generosity 
beyond his conception. I had thrust a 
hundred frances upon him. Lavish and 
improvident, he had shared my bounty 
with his friends, even with me. But he 
remembered to his mortification the 
valiant foolish pride with which he had 
accepted my gift and which could not 
now stand the strain of hunger. 

In the experience as in a book was 
written for me the lesson in Moroccan 
responsibility. Should I read it to him, 
beginning: I paid you, Larossé, be- 
cause I trusted you, for six days’ labor 
in advance? Should I discipline him in 
the conditions of Christian generosity? 
I remembered Mohammed el Barka in 
Safi, the musicians who had played for 
me and wished me Godspeed, the kind- 
liness that would brook no return, the 
letter; I remembered Hamed, the mer- 
chant, closing his shop to serve me tea 
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in his house with cakes of almond meal. 
As I had received kindness in Safi 
and Meknes, could I not return it in 
Fez? 

“We had a glorious time,” I said, 
“worth more to me than the money. 
Here are your wages for to-day.” 

Thereafter, since I was a Westerner 
and fearful to live except within the 
strict counting of my money, I took care 
to have in my pocket the change to pay 
Larossé each day his just due. Yet 
meanwhile in that secret upper chamber, 
which I might not have entered but for 
Larossé and to which he brought me 
daily still, more and more gathered to 
meet me. They said, “We have heard 
of the picnic. We know that you like 
our people.”’ The gardener took me to 
his garden and gathered for me the late 
flowers and the early fruits. The poor 
vied with one another in doing little 
things which only the poor can do 
generously. Guides more exalted in the 
hierarchy of guides, men of fine man- 
ners, subtle, handsome to look at, took 
charge of me as their guest. Even 
through the streets some rumor ran, for 
in those very streets which Djilali had 
said were full of wickedness, strangers 
stopped me and said, “We have heard 
of the picnic. We have heard also that 
you dined last night with ben Nejma. 
Dine with us to-night.” 

Until, upon the final night of my stay, 
surfeited with kindness, I cried out to 
them, “You who have been lavish with 
me, how can I make return to you, since 
you will never come to my country and 
I cannot receive you as you have re- 
ceived me?” 

And they said, “In your traveling 
you may meet a poor Arab; and if 
you do for him, you will surely do for 
us.” 

But it is now many days after and the 
wide waters are between them and me. 
No Arab comes to my door whom I may 
speed on his way through a foreign land; 
and I pay in advance only honorable 
servitors who would never betray me to 
picnic in Fez. 
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BY STUART CHASE 


WORKMAN enters a New Haven 
barber shop. He is dressed 
neatly in a newly pressed suit. 

He stoops a little; his eyes are tired; his 
hair is grizzled at the sides, but he moves 
briskly enough to a chair. ‘Shoot the 
works, George,” he says. ‘Gimme 
everything you've got—haircut, shave, 
shampoo, massage, violet light, and 
George, just touch up this gray hair a 
little.” George tucks in the napkins 
and sets to work. He works an hour, 
and the five-dollar bill he receives is 
barely enough to cover his services, 
and his tip. The man leaves the chair, 
squares his shoulders, and heads con- 
fidently for the door. When he has 
gone George shakes his head. “He'll 
never fool that woman,” he says. 
‘What woman?”’ asks the interlocutor, 
scenting a romance. “That blamed 
personnel manager over at the National 
Brass Industries. He’ll lie about his 
age, but she won’t let him by. The poor 
devil has been out of work for God 
knows how long. Good machinist too. 
The people he was with pulled off a 
merger. Let the older men out. Lord, 
I hated to take that five dollars—it was 
just thrown away. He’ll never fool 
that woman, never in the world.” 

Whether he did or not, I never 
learned. But the story the barber told, 
and it is a true one, is perhaps as good 
an introduction as any other to one 
of the cracks upon the mirror of Ameri- 
can prosperity—the apparently increas- 
ing difficulty with which men over forty 
retain their jobs, and the even greater 
difficulty with which they find a new 
job once they have lost an old one. 


Mr. Davis, Secretary of Labor, tells 
us of the days when he worked in: 
the steel mills. The dead line was then 
50. When a man reached that age he 
was given, if he was lucky, a gold watch, 
a set of resolutions, and a discharge. 
Making steel was desperate business a 
generation ago. Many men had burned 
themselves out at 50 and were physically 
unabletocontinue. Many neverreached 
the retiring age at all. “During my 
day in the mills a neighbor of mine was 
one of those caught when a ladle of 
white-hot metal spilled its contents over 
a group of men about it. There followed 
one of the strangest of burials. A huge 
hole was dug in the ground to receive 
that hideous octopus of metal, and a 
clergyman spoke his parting words to the 
ashes of half a dozen men invisibly 
caught within its folds....In my 
time it was no uncommon thing for 
living men, as well as red-hot iron, to 
be drawn through the rolls.” Some had 
the stamina to continue after 50. They 
would lie about their age; “‘darken their 
hair with soot from the furnace,” and 
now and then find a foreman, who had 
himself risen from the ranks, to second 
their deception. 

Outside the steel industry, in the 
lighter trades, Mr. Davis never heard of 
a dead line in those years. It was re- 
served, and with some show of reason, to 
the gruelling processes of steel-making. 
To-day he finds that “the discharge of 
the worker, regardless of his fitness, at 
an age arbitrarily fixed, is becoming a 
general policy.” It is, he says, spread- 
ing through executive offices and the 
clerical trades as well as in the mill and 
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shop. The limit furthermore is creeping 
downwards—from 50 to 45 to 40, and 
even lower. 

Here is Mr. White, a man of 55 sup- 
porting a wife and four children. For 
twenty-five years he has been in charge 
of a designing room in a factory manu- 
facturing textiles. About three years 
ago, owing to a reorganization, his de- 
partment was obliterated, and he was 
discharged. For months he looked for 
work in his particular field. All he 
could find was a little part-time instruc- 
tion in drawing. ‘Recently he com- 
mitted suicide, feeling there was no 
place in the world for him, and that his 
family would be better off without him.” 

Here is “Middletown,” a city of 
40,000 population in Indiana, which Mr. 
and Mrs. Lynd and a staff of investiga- 
tors have recently studied over a two- 
year period. Their findings have been 
published in the most authoritative book 
ever written on an American industrial 
community. Factory managers were 
interviewed in respect to age and effi- 
ciency. Among the many replies the 
following were typical: 


A machine shop: 

I think there’s less opportunity for older 
men in industry now than there used to be. 
The principal change I’ve seen in the plant 
here has been the speeding up of machines 
and the eliminating of the human factor by 
machinery. In general we find that when a 
man reaches 50 he is slipping down in produc- 
tion. The company has no definite policy of 
firing men when they reach a certain age. 


Another machine shop: 

Only about 25 per cent of our workers are 
over 40. Speed and specialization tend to 
bring us younger men. We do not have an 
age line when we fire men. 


A foundry: 

Molders are working up to 65 in Middle- 
town. After a man reaches 40 to 45 he be- 
gins to slow down, but these older men are 
often valuable about the shop. But that’s 
not true in machine shops. There a man is 
harnessed to a machine, and he can’t slow 
down. If he does, his machine runs away 
with him, 
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The wife of a pattern maker: 

He is 40 and in about ten years from now 
will be on the shelf. A pattern maker isn’t 
much wanted after 45. They always put in 
the young men. What will we do? Well, 
that is just what I don’t know. We are not 
saving a penny. 


And here on the desk before me is a letter 
from a man in Brooklyn. 
My dear sir: 

. . . What, I ask you, is a self-respecting 
American of excellent education going to do 
in the face of the present lack of employ- 


ment? . . . I was employed for years by a 
large Brooklyn manufacturer and rose to the 


- position of Assistant Credit Manager. 


Four months ago I with many others was let 
out on very short notice. Since then I have 
tried the agencies, answered ads daily, and 
also have asked for work, but as you know 
without success. . . . Do you know of any 
way in which I can become self-supporting 
again? Iam only 40, in good health, capa- 
ble of doing many things well. . . . I would 
accept work of any kind at a small salary just 
to get started. The best of references can 
be furnished but it looks as though my age 
were very much against me. .. . 


Mr. William M. Leiserson tells us of a 
large plant in the Middle West where for 
the last two years not a single permanent 
employee over 45 has been hired. The 
discharge records which he examined 
read: 


Discharged. Age 53. 
“Unreliable.” 

Laid off. Age 60. 8 years 
‘Change in process.” 

Laid off. Age 50. 5 years 
“Reduction in force.” 

Dropped. Age 41. 3 years 
“Physically unadapted.” 

Discharged. Age 49. 15 years in plant. 
“Careless.” 

Laid off. Age 43. 12 years in plant. 
“Slow.” 


10 years in plant. 
in plant. 
in plant. 


in plant. 


And so on. It apparently takes ten 
years to find out that one man is “un- 
reliable,” and fifteen years to find that 
another is ‘“‘careless.”” Both answers 
undoubtedly hide the real reason— 
“too old.” 


842 
The Delaware and Hudson Railroad, 


according to the recent testimony of its 
president before the Senate, hires no 
man over 40; the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany testifies to 45. Mr. Secretary 
Davis urges us to enter an industrial 
district and talk to the workers in a 
labor agency. Again and again the 
reply will come: “I have not been able 
to find steady work for two years; the 
mills won’t take anyone over 40.” A 
Massachusetts manufacturer of jewelry 
tells me that increasingly the older sales- 
men are being laid off. They have never 
learned, and cannot now be taught, the 
newer principles of selling merchandise 
to the retail stores. They can sell silver- 
ware but cannot sell “service.” It 
takes the youngsters to show the retail 
jeweller how to increase his volume by 
holding exhibitions, redecorating his 
store, joining the National Silver Week 
drive, and then, afterwards, to restock 
him with forks and teapots. The older 
men can only push the teapots; the in- 
direct attack of the higher salesmanship 
is beyond them. 


II 


One may, of course—particularly if 
he is sure of his job for life—dismiss the 
above evidence as dealing only with 
isolated cases. But I advise no man 
who is drawing a salary—even if he be 
a reader of Harpgrs Macazins—to 
treat the situation over cavalierly. 
With mergers daily cracking about us 
like sky bombs, who is sure that his job 
is not one of the overhead costs which 
the merger is inaugurated in part to 
reduce? What we may be reasonably 
sure of is that the older man will be the 
chief sufferer when the selective process 
sets in. 

The merger landslide has hit the 
banks with resounding force. One is 
now no more startled by a billion-dollar 
balance sheet than by an airplane in the 
sky. Inevitably, many able executives 
must lose their jobs, and as they go, 
the mark of failure goes with them. 
Whatever the facts, the general im- 
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pression must henceforth be that they 
have been tried and found wanting. If 
they are not discharged outright, the 
desk-room and restricted work which 
is assigned to them force any man of 
spirit to resign out of pride. When 
Munsey merged the New York dailies 
the same situation arose. Indeed, it 
must always arise when a single central 
office takes the place of two, or five, or a 
score. In the last month I personally 
have been in consultation with two 
groups seeking thus to consolidate their 
market outlets—one deals in bricks, 
the other in cotton goods. 

The evidence, furthermore, is not 
confined to case work. The National 
Association of Manufacturers, as the 
result of a recent survey among its 
members, finds that 80 per cent of them 
have maximum hiring limits, the ages 
running from 25 to 70 years. The most 
frequent limit for the skilled worker is 
50, and for the unskilled 45. The rea- 
sons given for such limitations are, 
in order of the number of replies re- 
ceived: 

1. Poor physical condition. 

2. Pension plans already in operation. 

8. The slowing up of worker with age. 

4. The liability to greater injury on the 
part of the older worker. 

5. Group insurance plans. 

Remember these reasons, for we shall 
examine their relative importance at a 
later point. Meanwhile an investiga- 
tion just conducted by the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce (May, 1929), 
shows 121 out of 400 firms with a dead- 
line policy. The ratio, 30 per cent, 
checks with the nation-wide total. 

Thirty per cent of industrial estab- 
lishments have a definite discrimination 
tule. This is a significant fact in itself, 
particularly when we remember (as we 
found it in the Middletown cases), 
that the rule may be unwritten as well 
as written. The management may not 
formulate it officially, but acts upon it. 
Far more significant however is the fact 
which neither the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation or the Brooklyn Chamber of 
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Commerce brings out. We are given 
the number of establishments, but not 
the number of workers comprehended 
therein. There is reason to believe 
that the concerns which have an an- 
nounced policy are normally the larger 
ones and, in the opinion of so competent 
an authority as Mr. Abraham Epstein, 
the 30 per cent of plants covers prob- 
ably 90 per cent of workers. In other 
words, the overwhelming majority of 
employees in manufacturing establish- 
ments are to-day subject to arbitrary 
age discrimination. 

Mr. Epstein found that the Labor 
Department of Pennsylvania when 
proudly presenting the names of 1600 
“firms and industries” which had no 
announced dead line, included neither 
the great Pennsylvania Railroad with its 
200,000 workers, nor the United States 
Steel Company with its 250,000, but 
did include 513 banks, among them 
the treasure-houses of the towns of 
Schnecksville, Paradise, Swineford,Plum- 
ville, and Slipesville, only one of which 
he could find on the map. Small con- 
cerns, where the relationship between 
manager and men is close, do not tend 
to set up age bars. It is in the great 
impersonal corporation that the lines 
are drawn; and certain it is that 30 per 
cent of American corporations employ 
90 per cent of the workers or more. 

The fact that older workers actually 
do not function in factory and clerical 
positions is beautifully shown by the 
last Census of Occupations. Of all 
active farmers in the country, 8.8 per 
cent were over 65 years of age. Of all 
active bankers and brokers, 5.4 per cent 
were over 65. But of all active book- 
keepers, only 1.2 per cent were over 65; 
of all active machinists, only 1.7 per 
cent; coal miners, 1.6 per cent; clothing 
workers, 1.2 per cent; iron workers, 1.5 
per cent; printers, 1.3 per cent—and so 
on, in trade after trade. Nothing could 
better illustrate the change which the 
machine has wrought. In an agricul- 
tural economy a man can go on working 
until late in life. In a mechanical 
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economy people stop working at a far 
earlier age. Do they stop because they 
have saved a competence upon which to 
retire? They do not; the great majority 
are fortunate if they have saved enough 
to pay the undertaker. Do they stop 
because they no longer want to work? 
They do not; they go on their knees for 
a chance to continue. Do they stop 
because they have no strength with 
which to go on? Frequently. But 
perhaps even more frequently they stop 
because they have reached the dead line 
whose black shadow lies athwart all 
industry to-day. 

Unemployment has occurred now 
and again throughout the history of 


civilization. Whenever men engage in 
specialized tasks unemployment is 
always imminent. Since Watt, the 


condition has been chronic—with less 
suffering in the boom years; with 
unbelievable ferocity in the panic years. 
The old have been let out, probably as 
often on the average as have the young; 
possibly more often. But never until 
the last few years, and in no other 
country save America, have age limits 
been set up—written or unwritten—in 
quantity lots; never have older men, 
often skilled and competent, had so 
much trouble in finding new work; 
never has the threat of old-age depend- 
ency for both manual and white-collar 
job, assumed an uglier aspect. This is 
not the same century-old unemployment 
problem (which is bad enough, Heaven 
knows)—this is something new; a cancer 
which has fastened upon the industrial 
order almost without our knowing it. 
Why should it come; why should our 
prosperity be plagued with such a 
sore? 


Til 


It comes in part, and strangely enough, 
from an excess of philanthropy. Well, 
not quite philanthropy, but as near a 
human gesture as business ever succeeds 
in making. The first group insurance 
policy was written in 1913. It provided 
that the lives of an unnamed body of 
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workers would be collectively insured, 
and if one of them died at his work, or 
from other specified diseases, his family 
would receive $1,000 or thereabouts. 
The employer paid the premiums. 
His workers secured the benefit of the 
policy. But the up-and-coming insur- 
ance agents did not fail to point out 
that the employer’s cash benefits would 
be even greater—by virtue of a lessened 
labor turnover, more steadiness, more 
co-operation, more efficiency, more loy- 
alty to the firm and less to the labor 
agitator. Not until after the War—say 
1920—did these honeyed words really 
begin to take effect. From that day 
to this the growth of group insurance 
has been phenomenal, until now some 
eight billions in policies covering about 
6,000,000 workers are comprehended in 
the plan; there is hardly a firm in the 
land larger than a peanut stand which 
has not been exposed to the blandish- 
ments of the agents of the insurer. 
Most have succumbed. And year by 
year as group insurance has grown, the 
position of the older employee has 
become more tenuous. 

Why? Because, the older the average 
age of the factory or office force, the higher 
the premiums under the group insurance 
schedules. No employer, it is safe to 
say, would discharge a good man on 
this account, whatever his age; but that 
isnot the point. The point is that when 
he hires a new man, other things being 
equal, he picks a young one. Other 
things being equal, he is just as satisfied 
to see the average age of his shop coming 
down—certainly it is not to his economic 
advantage to see it going up. And thus 
what began as, shall we say, painless 
philanthropy, seems to be working out 
in terms of human tragedy as bitter 
as it was unforeseen. Mr. Epstein 
believes that group insurance is the 
greatest single reason for age dis- 
crimination in America to-day. Even 
if we cannot agree with him, we must 
admit that it is at least among the 
major reasons. 

Closely allied, is another paradox— 
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the old-age pension systems of private 
plants. Some 4,000,000 workers now 
come under the provisions of such sys- 
tems. While the rewards are seldom on 
the level with recent stock-market his- 
tory, no one can doubt that if the em- 
ployee remains faithfully at work he 
benefits thereby. But if a jobless man 
—and here is the irony—comes seeking 
work in a plant which has a pension 
plan, there is a strong economic motive 
to discriminate against him if he is past 
his prime. The older he is, the nearer 
he will be to the pension provision, hence 
the more costly to the company. The 
younger man, nine times out of ten, will 
get the job. If the pension system 
provides a long term of service before 
receiving the benefit, here again the com- 
pany is forced to discriminate. Let us 
say the system calls for 25 years of serv- 
ice. A man of 50 is taken on. He 
serves the company faithfully for 15 
or 20 years, and is finally forced to 
retire because of ill health. He re- 
ceives nothing, as he started too late to 
come under the provisions of the system. 
“Poor Jim,” say his fellow employees, 
“poor old fellow, it’s a dirty shame. 
Only a low down company would do a 
thing like that.” The men grumble 
and gather in groups to talk it over, the 
foreman is uneasy, the company re- 
ceives a black eye. Better to save this 
trouble, and employ only men who can 
work into the pension system—which 
means men below 40. 

Other nations, particularly in Europe, 
have old-age pensions financed by the 
government. With the state bearing 
the cost, the employer has no incentive 
to discriminate on the score of age alone, 
apart from skill or physical strength. 
Other nations know little, if anything, 
of group insurance. ‘The dead line in 
so far as it springs from these two 
causes—in the opinion of competent 
authorities they are major causes—is 
peculiarly American. And the ghastly 
paradox is that what we hoped would 
heal has, in the last analysis, only made 
a deeper social wound. 
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The story, however, does not stop 
here. Economic stories have a habit of 
never stopping until they have entangled 
themselves in the whole social fabric. 
There are other reasonably clear causes 
for the plight of the older worker, and 
undoubtedly still others too complicated 
to unravel. As already indicated, the 
problem is twofold: the dead line as a 
firing device and as a hiring one. The 
steel industry in the old days arbitrarily 
discharged men when they reached the 
age of 50. I have found little evidence 
of this sort of thing to-day except when 
the company in question has a pension 
system. ‘Then men on reaching a given 
age may be automatically laid off and 
commence to draw their pension. Mr. 
Secretary Davis, however, insists that 
the firing dead line is a growing phe- 
nomenon. In respect to hiring, the 
evidence is overwhelming. Workers are 
being forced out of industry owing to 
mergers, the encroachments of the ma- 
chine, and other causes. They start 
to look for new positions. Then the 
dead line begins to operate. The younger 
men are taken on; the older men are 
left to walk the streets. 

If men and women were not displaced 
in such great numbers, the selective 
process could not function so dis- 
astrously. The mobility of our labor 
force is very high. Many plants have 
a turnover rate of 100 per cent or more, 
which means as many persons hired 
during the year as were in the shop at 
the beginning. To make matters worse, 
a new factor has entered American 
industry in the last decade—“‘technolog- 
ical unemployment” as it is beginning to 
be called. It implies a total firing rate 
greater than the total hiring rate; a dis- 
placement of labor by machinery faster 
than other trades can absorb the surplus. 
Heretofore, while unemployment has 
always been an ugly problem, the ex- 
pansion of industry opened up as many 
new opportunities as were lost through 
technical improvements. The automo- 
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bile alone has created some 4,000,000 
new jobs—jobs which were non-existent 
in 1900. Similarly the radio, the movies, 
the beauty parlors, the soft-drink empo- 
riums have demanded a new labor army. 
Men displaced by machinery in the stand- 
ard industries have, after a greater or 
lesser period of despair, found other jobs 
in these new services. Theoretically at 
least, there has been room for all of them. 

But now, it is-alleged, there is no 
longer room, so great is the rate of dis- 
placement. With the growth in the art 
of mass production since the War, we 
can no longer provide new jobs for all 
that are lost. Here are a few ex- 
amples of the process of displacement 
which is now in full swing: 


The displacement of theater musicians by 
the talkies. 

The displacement of printers by the tele- 
typesetter. (In New York City the pres- 
ent force of 245 linotypers will be replaced 
by 15 teletypesetters and 5 mechanics.) 

One steam shovel displaces 500 hand 
workers in digging iron ore. 

One man with an Owens bottle machine 
takes the place of 18 men. 

Seven men cast as much pig-iron as 60 men 
a decade ago. 

Two men replace 128 in unloading pig-iron. 

In a machine shop 30 employees with new 
machines do the work of 220 workers with 
old machines. 

With a trainrail crane, 3 workers replace 28. 

In a textile mill improved machinery cuts 
the payroll from 5,100 workers to 3,000, 
producing an equivalent yardage. 


It has been feared for some time that 
figures like these—and they can be end- 
lessly multiplied—would lead to techno- 
logical unemployment, but so unreliable 
are our unemployment statistics that the 
case was difficult to prove. Now comes 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search in a very careful survey under the 
direction of Mr. Hoover, and apparently 
settles the matter. Dr. Wesley C. Mit- 
chell gives the final results as follows: 


New job seekers (1920 to 1927).. 5,150,000 
New opportunities opened...... 4,500,000 
Net shrinkage in jobs........ 650,000 
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This is the first reliable evidence of 
technological unemployment as a na- 
tional phenomenon which has yet ap- 
peared. “There has been a net in- 
crease of unemployment between 1920 
and 1927 which exceeds 650,000 people.” 
Not all perhaps is due to strictly techni- 
cal causes, but much of it must be. We 
know that there has been a shrinkage in 
factory workers of something like a mil- 
lion in the past few years, while output 
has increased. Furthermore, the great 
mergers of the post-war period have 
squeezed out labor. High-cost plants 
have been closed down in many cases, 
but perhaps the chief aim of a merger is 
the reduction of overhead. The squeez- 
ing out process falls, as we have seen, 
most heavily on the executive, clerical, 
and professional staff. 


Vv 


Thus technological changes and merg- 
ers have accelerated the rate at which 
men and women are being displaced, 
quite apart from any policy of dismissal 
at a given age. But as these millions 
swarm upon the streets and into the 
agencies seeking new work, they im- 
mediately encounter the hiring dead line. 
The whole situation is rendered the more 
acute by two additional phenomena, 
less recent and dramatic than techno- 
logical unemployment, but still powerful. 
The drift from the farms to the cities has 
pitted raw strong blood against the older 
urban worker, particularly in processes 
requiring strength rather than skill. 
Second, the lengthening life span has 
given us a greater percentage of older 
people than the world has ever known 
before. There is thus an increasing 
number of people in the upper-age 
brackets. 

The dead line has perhaps been chiefly 
influenced in the last decade by group 
insurance and pension systems, but 
other reasonably strong factors are also 
at work, as intimated earlier. A recent 
survey by the Y. M. C. A. notes that 
promotion from the ranks is becoming 
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an almost universal procedure. ‘This 
explains why even the well-trained man 
or specialist over 35 finds it so hard to 
break into a new organization, while at 
40 or 50 he is ‘too old to fit into 
our retirement and insurance plan and 
to learn our ways.’” Again the speed 
and strain of much modern work in 
offices as well as mills require the 
strong muscles and steady nerves of 
the younger man. As the automatic 
process gains ground, requiring less 
machine tending and more inspecting 
and dial watching, this situation will be 
modified, but one cannot deny that for 
the moment, particularly in such proc- 
esses as building motor cars, the me- 
chanical pace is too swift for ready 
adjustment by the older worker. 

Finally, there is the whole question 
of skill. Before Watt, the longer a 
craftsman worked, the more expert and 
valuable economically he became. He 
reached the height of his earning power 
in his later active years. In the steel 
industry to-day, the Pennsylvania Com- 
mission on Old Age Pension finds that 
at age 60, only 13.2 per cent of em- 
ployees were earning as much as they did 
at anearlier age. In the building trades, 
on the other hand, where something of 
the old craft process still obtains, no less 
than 55.1 per cent of men 60 years old 
were earning as much or more than ever 
they did. This furnishes a striking con- 
trast between the old conditions of work 
and the new. In the mechanical in- 
dustries it is often the raw boys who are 
now earning more than they can ever 
hope to earn again. The peak of in- 
come-producing possibilities comes in 
their early twenties. Even in the 
skilled categories—and there are many 
of them—the period of training is not 
so long as it used to be. Instruments 
of precision are taking the place of the 
hand-and-eye measurements of the old 
craftsman. As a result, the experience 
of the years is not so valuable in many 
occupations as it used to be. 

When I was a cub accountant I used 
to marvel at the phenomenal speed 
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with which one of the older men on the 
staff used to foot columns of figures. 
For years he had been invaluable, par- 
ticularly in bank auditing. Suddenly 
we introduced an electrical adding 
machine into the office, and after a 
month of practice I could readily out- 
distance the veteran computer who had 
spent his life in acquiring the art. 


VI 


We have gone far enough to see that 
“laid off at forty” is not a phrase to be 
treated lightly. Group insurance, private 
pension systems, promotion from the 
ranks, the implications of skill and 
speed, all militate against the older 
worker, particularly when he is seeking 
a new job. Meanwhile technological 
unemployment, the drift to the cities, 
and the lengthening life-span have 
tended to increase the total impact of 
unemployment, and make the process 
of discrimination more frequent and 
more acute. 

Tn brief, if things continue as they are 
going, we are headed for ever greater 
technical efficiency at an ever greater 
human cost. The most mournful eyes 
in the world are those of the displaced 
accountants and bookkeepers who, hav- 
ing given the best of their lives to one 
concern, wander into my office looking 
for work—any kind of work, at any 
wage. You can shake your head at a 
youngster, and he will exit whistling; 
but these men—they break your heart 
as they stumble towards the door. If 
discrimination proceeds at its present 
pace soon it will be the young and strong 
who are at work, leaving the men over 
40 in accelerating numbers to walk the 
streets. A more truly damnable ap- 
portionment of the human costs of in- 
dustry it is difficult to imagine. 

If things continue. . . . They prob- 
ably will in this slipshod business 
mechanism of ours, but they do not 
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need to. Mr. Hoover, with a willing 
Congress and an awakened public con- 
sciousness behind him, could do much 
to modify them. The details require 
patient study, but the broad outlines 
are reasonably clear. Unemployment 
can be checked, if not altogether 
eliminated, by: 


1. The collection and maintenance of de- 
pendable unemployment statistics to 
state the problem. (Now utterly lack- 
ing.) 

2. A reliable system of labor exchanges. 

8. An intelligent program for the construc- 
tion of public works to absorb a part at 
least of the labor surplus. 

4. A system of unemployment insurance. 

5. The gradual reduction of hours of labor 
to equalize technical improvements. 


Discrimination against the older 
worker can be drastically modified by a 
state system of old-age pensions, a 
system which takes away the need of the 
employer to establish dead lines because 
of his own pension or group insurance 
costs. Ten states already have pension 
plans, thus joining nearly every other 
civilized nation on the planet. A ma- 
chine age without adequate protection 
for the workers scrapped by the machine 
is tearing down its social fabric as fast 
as it builds up its shell of concrete and 
steel. It is indeed sunk in barbarism. 

Secondly, we need a careful, nation- 
wide study of jobs in the modern world, 
conducted primarily to determine what 
positions the older man is capable of 
filling as well, or better, than the younger 
man. I am convinced that there are 
millions of such jobs, particularly in 
the growing automatic processes. Much 
of the present discrimination is arbitrary, 
stupid, and criminally foolish. Instead 
of depending upon the biological fitness 
of a given individual for a given piece 
of work, it depends upon an Arabic 
symbol—of which 40 is the favorite 
to-day. Tomorrow, if we let matters 
drift, it may be 35. 


IN DEFENSE OF SELFISHNESS 


BY ERNEST BOYD 


masculine achievement, to which 
the female mind rarely even as- 
pires, so selfishness is essentially a 
feminine virtue, whose supreme flights 
are far beyond the reach of the average 
healthy male. It might, in fact, be de- 
scribed as a primary sexual characteris- 
tic. The mere presence in the male of 
any degree of that selfishness is a certain 
indication of some departure from the 
normal, so much so that the euphemism 
“artistic temperament” is commonly 
employed to cover up the embarrassment 
with which we behold a man whose be- 
havior is even approximately as selfish 
as that of any properly constituted 
woman. Bernard Shaw’s famous pas- 
sage about the ruthless selfishness of the 
artist, who will sacrifice everyone and 
everything to his fundamental purpose, 
is but a practical statement of what 
every woman knows . . . and does. 
Nature, in her not too infinite wis- 
dom, has endowed men with the gift of 
cynicism as the only possible counter- 
weight to the all-consuming selfishness of 
women. As a contribution to the prob- 
lem, this leaves much to be desired 
since, with a cunning as effective as it is 
characteristic, women have succeeded in 
creating the wholly erroneous impression 
that cynicism is purely selfish, thereby 
discrediting the one masculine weapon 
which is at all adequate to the circum- 
stances. At the same time, by implica- 
tion they have established the belief 
that woman’s inability to attain to the 
urbane heights of cynicism is a proof of 
her unselfish devotion. 
In order to become a virtue, selfishness 
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must be practiced on a feminine scale. 
The petty efforts of men are too half- 
hearted, too self-conscious to acquire the 
dignity and the impressiveness which 
transform selfishness into sacred egoism. 
When they try to be selfish, they usually 
succeed in being merely disagreeable or 
inconsiderate; they lack the sublimity, 
the grandeur of the female, who is con- 
scious only of her divine right to be 
selfish whenever the occasion demands it. 
The male is not—in Pascal’s phrase— 
ondoyant et divers in his selfishness; he 
is not multiform and Protean; his grace- 
less attempts are open to the charge of 
monotony; they lack the element of sur- 
prise, which is so valuable to women in 
their ceaseless practice of their consum- 
mate art. Masculine selfishness is so 
childish, so obvious, so unmistakable 
that women do not condescend to it, 
and very naturally resent its being con- 
fused with their own elusive, subtle, and 
irresistible variety. 

As it is usual to proceed from the 
lower to the higher form of any species, 
it will be best to approach feminine 
selfishness by a gradual transition, first 
considering a few elementary manifesta- 
tions, as observable in man. In the 
celibate state, according to women, the 
male in all his selfishness is most com- 
pletely revealed. Aside from his failure 
to support a wife, which may be counter- 
balanced by his support of dependent 
relatives, the bachelor is generally criti- 
cized for his concentration upon himself. 
He is set in his ways; he is fond of good 
wine and good food; he allows nothing to 
interfere with his habits and comforts. 
The spectacle is one which few women 
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can contemplate with equanimity. Only 
a profound egoist, they contend, could 
devote so much time to making himself 
comfortable. His nemesis, of course, is 
a lonely old age. If he had not been so 
selfish, his life would have been filled 
with tangible and enduring joys, such 
as only a wife and mother can give. 

If a man is married, his selfishness 
‘does not excite the same resentment; it is 
manifested on a smaller scale. He often 
insists—and at times succeeds—in being 
master in his own house. That is to 
say, he pays all the bills and demands 
that he shall be the first to see the morn- 
ing papers; that his convenience shall 
be consulted in the matter of hours of 
meals; that he shall occasionally be at 
liberty to do something or go some- 
where without giving a detailed account 
of himself. If, and when, he exercises 
any of these rights or privileges, he is 
liable to be informed that he is a monster 
of selfishness and that the entire house- 
hold are the slaves of his tyrannical 
whims; that he is exploiting the selfless 
devotion of the only woman who loves 
him and has his true interests at heart. 
Very naturally, married men are handi- 
capped in the exercise of the virtue of 
selfishness. 

Whenever men, departing from the 
normal, begin to emulate the female, 
their incurable altruism always asserts 
itself. An artist may, like Bernard 
Shaw, exploit his mother rather than 
comfort her old age, but his aim is out- 
side himself; in a certain sense, it is im- 
personal. Wagner assuredly had few 
scruples in his dealings with men and 
women who could be useful to him, but 
posterity, at least, has benefited by the 
result. The man of genius, who alone 
approaches the feminine standard of 
selfishness, usually earns the gratitude of 
the world for that egoism which prompts 
him to subordinate everyone and every- 
thing to himself. It seems, however, a 
little unfair to men that they are-expected 
to found an empire, produce an epic, or 
write an immortal symphony in order to 
justify conduct which would be accepted 
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without question from a woman who 
wanted a husband, a mink coat, or an 
invitation to a certain dinner party. 
Women, very wisely, do not reserve 
their selfishness for great occasions or 
great ends. Regarding it as a right of 
way through human weakness or inertia, 
they never allow the right to lapse; 
knowing it to be an invaluable weapon, 
they never allow it to deteriorate through 
disuse. They frequently disregard the 
minor victories which it might ensure 
them, leaving those trifles to discounte- 
nance the married male, who is thereby 
securely inhibited from further velleities 
in that direction. What woman cares 
who opens the newspaper first, so long as 
she has the privilege of finally mixing up 
the pages and scattering the sheets about 
the floor? Why should she make an 
issue of certain dishes or the hour when 
they are served? If she really wants to 
dine seriously, she will go to some restau- 
rant where she can see and be seen, and 
she will take care that she is properly 
adorned for the purpose. If her hus- 
band does loiter now and then at the 
Club, it’s a good place to get theater 
tickets, and, besides, Mrs. So-and-So’s 
husband could not get in. In these rou- 
tine matters of domestic humdrum man 
may well be allowed his puerile pleasures. 


II 


The selfishness of Woman is concerned 
with fundamentals, or what she con- 
ceives to be such; although always on the 
alert for little things, if not always made 
manifest at the time. Since, despite all 
modern improvements, her chief func- 
tion in life is to be a wife and mother, it 
is in the furtherance of those ends that 
her peculiar talents are displayed. The 
predatory jungle morality of the female 
in pursuit of her prey has so long been 
the topic of humorists and philosophers 
that it is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
sordid details of this particular form of 
inter-feminine warfare. It will be enough 
to point out that, even during the exalted 
period of what is known as love’s young 
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dream, the primordial virtues of the two 
sexes stand out in sharp contrast. In 
the woman, selfish prudence; in the man, 
the utter abandonment of wild roman- 
ticism. His not to reason why—not 
even why he should or should not marry 
—but merely to surrender himself to the 
joy of pleasing. Where the male sees 
the one woman in the world, the female 
sees the one husband in the world. While 
she is thinking of the advantages of 
marriage, he is feeling the ecstasies of 
love, which are not dimmed by previous 
experience, or less acute because there is 
no practical issue to their expression. 
He is selfless save in so far as he exists in 
and for her. She is selfish and respon- 
sible; she can be relied upon to make 
something definite out of the ingenuous 
repetitiousness of nature. If men were 
as selfish as women, they would never 
make love until they had made up their 
minds to marry and settle down. Ro- 
mance would long since have disap- 
peared from human memory. 

As a wife, Woman has some difficulty 
in concealing her selfishness even from 
the most infatuated husband. Inti- 
mate contact will, sooner or later, be- 
tray her secret. Fortunately, this pos- 
sibility can be evaded or postponed until 
the discovery is too late. The method 
usually employed is to make a virtue of 
necessity; that is, not to act unselfishly, 
but to make one’s selfish actions appear 
to be disinterested. As men rarely 
regard a home as the purely personal 
possession which it is to women, much 
can be done in the name of the home, 
which will seem devoted and altruistic. 
As the home is merely an extension of 
the woman’s personality, of her vanity, 
she is doing unto it what she would that 
others should do unto her. As soon as 
possible it must be supplied with in- 
mates, for then there will be safety in 
numbers. The innumerable fibers of her 
egoism will have more to feed upon, and 
attention will be distracted from her- 
self, 

Even in mixed company the rising 
generation of young mothers has begun 
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to smile a little cynically at the inno- 
cence of masculine raptures over mother- 
hood. Maternity has for so long been 
the trump card of female selfishness that 
one can only assume that feminism has 
provided in the claim to equality a 
very satisfactory substitute. Hereto- 
fore every conceivable form of egoism has 
been committed in the name of mother- 
hood, It has been used as a device for 
compelling marriage; it has been a form 
of torture to the father, whose more sensi- 
tive nervous system could not endure the 
thought of its pains; it was a condition 
which notoriously reduced the senti- 
mental male to abject surrender. By 
repetition it could be employed for 
diverse purposes, and it has proved 
an invaluable investment for alimony- 
mongers. As a chain with which to 
rivet lives together, when domestic con- 
ditions are impossible, it still remains the 
most ingenious of all the manifold in- 
ventions employed by female selfishness. 

Motherhood has the advantage, in 
this connection, of being the most en- 
during weapon placed in women’s hands 
for the furtherance of their egoism. 
With time certain tricks become inef- 
fective, certain methods that once pro- 
duced results fail. So long as a woman 
has a child, she still has a card to play, 
whatever the child’s age or its sentiments 
towards her. If she has frustrated her 
son’s wishes as long as he could not es- 
cape from her, she will claim her share in 
any subsequent fame that may be his. 
If her daughter defies her, she will be 
quite ready to profit by any advantage 
that may ensue, and to triumph in her 
discomfiture if things go wrong. What- 
ever she does, she is obviously inspired 
by that holiest and most unchallengeable 
of emotions, a mother’s devoted love for 
her children. It is when a woman adds 
the possession of children to her posses- 
sion of a man that the fine flower of her 
selfishness comes to full bloom. 

Then she is provided with a whole 
world of her own to control, a world 
more sympathetic, as a rule, than the 
world outside, where she has infinitely 
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more opportunity to apply her methods 
without fear of discovery. A selfish 
woman can ask for nothing better than a 
household of her own, a group of people 
incapacitated by age, habit, or depend- 
ence from resisting her egoism. It is a 
pleasure to gaze with skeptical detach- 
ment at the spectacle presented by such 
a microcosm—the world as women see 
it, or would like it to be. A different 
morality obtains. To be enslaved by 
kindness is the whole duty of man. Itis 
a crime of lése-maternité to have any 
sense of one’s relation to society in gen- 
eral, of one’s duty to anyone outside the 
home. Nowhere else, obviously, can 
one count upon such devotion, such 
consideration for one’s slightest wish. 
The home is built upon the impregnable 
rock of maternal selfishness. 

Perhaps that last adjective is super- 
fluous. Yet, the connotations of “pa- 
ternal” are so different, so unpossessive, 
so masculine. At worst, the word 
might imply a certain harshness, severity, 
indifference, but it is never synonymous 
with that form of selfishness which is 
peculiarly feminine. As a rule, it sug- 
gests a genial, helpful, disinterested affec- 
tion, somewhat akin to the friendly 
relations between men who are intimate. 
Friendship is an emotion which pri- 
marily demands unselfishness rather 
than devotion. It has more than once 
been remarked that women have small 
talent for friendship. To one another 
they are acquaintances, rivals, or ene- 
mies. With men they can be friends 
provided they suspect in the man a 
stronger sentiment which gives play to 
their egoism. The selfishness of women 
is anti-social; it is all that the adjective 
implies in the fullest sense. Friendship 
is a social grace, an easy, elastic term, 
covering a range of agreeable relation- 
ships, without which life and the business 
of the world could not go on. Feminine 
selfishness is not concerned with the 
world and its affairs. Its aim and pur- 
pose is to preserve the home and en- 
hance the personality of the woman who 
is at the head of it. Therefore, it is 
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maternal and possessive; essentially a 
domestic virtue. 


Ill 


Nowadays, when women profess to 
regard that destiny as unworthy of them, 
or at best, a mere adjunct to other activi- 
ties, their selfishness becomes a weapon 
of importance to the world at large. 
When the business of raising a family and 
running a household absorbed all their 
time and energies, Nature had endowed 
them with a means admirably adapted 
toitsend. They consulted neither poli- 
ticlans nor psycho-analysts; they had 
yet to see a time-clock and call it eco- 
nomic independence. But when they 
compete with men, the unselfish male is 
gravely handicapped by his unfamiliarity 
with the primordial feminine virtue of 
selfishness. Heretofore he has accepted 
its manifestations as proofs of maternal 
or wifely devotion, and he has felt a 
little ashamed of his own shortcomings in 
this respect. He has slunk out of the 
sick-room where he feels useless; he has 
busied himself with his own affairs and 
refused to allow himself to be identified 
with the emotions, anxieties, and tremors 
of others. He has relied on his mascu- 
line code of leaving people alone, of re- 
specting their privacy and their freedom. 

This, of course, will never do now that 
equality has given one half of the human 
race an unfair advantage over the other. 
Men will have to unlearn their habit of 
disinterestedness, which has never got a 
woman anywhere. He must love people 
more and like them less; he must be a lot 
more intense and a great deal less help- 
ful. Altruism and selfishness are ill- 
matched and, as usual, the male has his 
head in the clouds. Even his barber has 
been taken from him! While hair is 
being bobbed and he patiently awaits his 
turn, it never occurs to him to claim 
the services of the ladies’ hairdressers 
(mostly men), or to surrender his hand 
to their fifty manicurists as against his 
one. He still pays the ancient courtesies 
of flowers and dinners and _ presents, 
which are as graciously received as if the 
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recipients were not themselves in receipt 
of salaries permitting an exchange of 
such hospitalities. It never occurs to 
him to suggest that his company may be 
just as agreeable to a woman as hers to 
him, and that it would, therefore, be as 
well to abandon the fiction that when 
they are together he is just a humble, if 
honored, worm. Even in the relatively 
few years since women have enjoyed the 
blessings of emancipation, it has become 
evident that their selfishness has saved 
them. They have surrendered none of 
the privileges, but only the disadvantages 
of their previous state. 

In certain elementary matters it should 
not be difficult for men to emulate the 
selfishness of women, provided they can 
rid themselves of all sense of humor and 
fair play. Being stronger, as a rule, 
they might cultivate the habit of never 
waiting in line, but of pushing in ahead 
of those who foolishly observe the rule. 
It ought to be easy to learn to accept all 
common forms of politeness, such as the 
offer of a seat in a crowded bus, or hav- 
ing a door held open for one, without a 
word of thanks, or even with a glare of 
suspicion. In a restaurant it is always 
possible to save money by strewing one’s 
belongings over several chairs, instead of 
leaving them in the place provided for 
that purpose, at the same time demon- 
strating that one is completely unaware 
of other customers’ rights to be seated. 
At the theater, even during intermis- 
sions, one should resolutely refrain from 
moving one’s legs to permit others to 
pass freely. If there is a vacant seat 
near, it can be used as an annex, as it 
would be palpably absurd to suppose 
that it had been bought and would sub- 
sequently be claimed by its owner. Mere 
consideration for the comfort of other 
people should never deter one from allow- 
ing things to roll off one’s lap repeatedly, 
even if it is obvious from present and 
past experience that they must do so in 
obedience to the laws of gravity. Perish 
gravity so long as there is someone un- 
selfish enough to retrieve the rolling ob- 
jects! In brief, with a little resolution, 
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men should be able to accustom them- 
selves to behaving in public precisely as 
if the public did not exist, to behaving as 
if they were at home, where the rights of 
the individual are subordinate to femi- 
nine selfishness. 

Men ought to learn to exploit the 
biological fact that they do not develop 
as women do. One constantly hears the 
complaint that a man of forty-five may 
still attract a young woman, whereas a 
woman of that age has no hope of doing 
so. This is apparently regarded as a 
particularly alarming example of male 
selfishness, and the pathos of it has been 
diligently employed, both by divorce 
lawyers and feminists, to secure ad- 
vantages for women. Why should not 
men, in their turn, put forward this plea 
for having it both ways? In other words, 
why should they not insist pathetically 
upon the tremendous handicap under 
which a youth of twenty suffers as com- 
pared with a girl of that age? A young 
woman can enjoy all the privileges and 
pleasures (including marriage) of associa- 
tion with a man twice her age; a young 
man who similarly associates with a 
woman does so at the cost of losing his 
self-respect and incurring the worst in- 
nuendoes of the onlookers. The years 
which are woman’s finest flowering pe- 
riod are usually years of uncertainty and 
struggle for men, when their disabilities, 
social, intellectual, and financial, are 
greatest. In later life they unselfishly 
forget this, just as women selfishly forget 
the contrary, in their querulous desire to 
burn the candle of life at both ends, to 
eat all the cakes before they are thirty, 
yet remain physically and spiritually 
svelte for the rest of their lives. 

Paternity, too, is a burden from which 
men fail to derive all that selfishness 
dictates. Fathers, as a rule, are in- 
genuously proud, or shyly reticent; they 
lamentably refrain from pointing out, 
directly or indirectly, the sacrifices 
which they have made for the privilege 
of fatherhood. A typical example of 
feminine egoism in this connection is 
furnished by the immemorial argument 
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that, if men have to bear arms, women 
have to bear children, thereby equalizing 
the services which both may render to 
the State. If men are to claim their 
inalienable right to be selfish, is it not 
time that they answered this fallacious 
piece of feminine reasoning? Howmany 
men during the World War had to bear, 
not only arms, but all the responsibilities, 
duties, and anxieties of paternity? 
Fatherhood merely added to the horrors 
and suffering of soldiering. Nor is it 
only under such conditions that men 
pay the price of paternity. They have 
paid for it in frustrated careers, in de- 
flected energies and talents that could 
never be employed, in the drudgery im- 
posed by their legal obligation to sup- 
port their wives and children, even when 
they have been separated. Only their 
altruism has prevented them from posing 
in the pathetic tableau: father and child. 


IV 


It is, of course, a grave indiscretion to 
advocate openly what one half of the 
human race tacitly practices. In order 
to achieve the topmost heights of selfish- 
ness, one ought obviously to preach the 
contrary. This is evident from the glar- 
ing discrepancy between the theory of 
female education and the history of 
feminine practice. Women are sup- 
posed to cultivate the virtues of modesty, 
fidelity, and self-sacrifice; but they are 
well aware that few of their sex have 
been remembered in history for those 
reasons: Helen of Troy, Cleopatra, Nell 
Gwynne, Queen Elizabeth, Madame de 
Pompadour, Mrs. Aphra Behn, Bianca 
Cappello, Rachel, Lady Hamilton, Cath- 
erine the Great, Marie Antoinette, 
Charlotte Corday, Madame du Barry, 
Lucrezia Borgia, George Sand—the list 
might be extended, if not indefinitely, 
at least until it had completely swamped 
the small number of women whose names 
live by reason of their feminine virtues. 
They are immortal because of their 
feminine selfishness—the super-women 
of the species, Even Florence Nightin- 
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gale had to flout the conventions as 
to what a “nice” Victorian lady should 
do. 

A similar enumeration of men would 
show that even the most ruthless of them 
were not working for purely personal 
ends; against the names of the great 
conquerors we have to set hundreds 
which are remembered for lives of honor- 
able and disinterested labor. Conse- 
quently there is no dichotomy between 
the ideals and the realities of masculine 
conduct. Rasputin and Casanova are 
not successful exemplars of what every 
man would like to be. The schoolboy 
whose ambition is to be an Alexander, a 
Cesar, or a Napoleon need make no 
secret of it, but every schoolgirl knows 
she must profess an admiration for 
Elizabeth Fry or Florence Nightingale, 
while secretly cultivating the arts which 
made Montespan and du Barry famous. 
Disinterestedness is not precisely the 
mark of woman’s historical fame, for the 
very excellent reason that it is not the 
motive of woman’s conduct. 

When practiced in the grand manner, 
selfishness has made women famous; in 
ordinary life it makes them happy. As 
it is not given to most of us to play great 
parts, men and women exercise their re- 
spective talents in the humble spheres 
allotted to them. The range of action is 
smaller, the consequences are of less im- 
portance, but intrinsically the methods 
employed by each sex are the same as 
those which gave them their contrasted 
fame in history. By the pragmatic test 
of present experience and the historical 
past women know the superlative value 
of sacred egoism; it has served them 
well, so well, in fact, that they have not 
unnaturally drawn the conclusion that 
men like them so. Obviously men must 
either have been deceived by them or 
have approved of them. Since the 
former is an inconceivable hypothesis, 
we must conclude that it is selfishness 
that makes the world go round... 
for women. If so, why not for men, 
since we have entered the engaging 
era of sex equality? 


JOLLY BOY 


A STORY 


BY LETITIA PRESTON RANDALL 


dressed for dinner at the country 

club. He would have preferred 
to sing, but he never did unless he had 
the shower on, or could join in in a 
crowd. Sometimes when he bathed he 
turned both faucets on full tilt and sang 
in a rich, full baritone, so he hoped; but 
he knew when he turned the water off 
it would be tenor, and not such a good 
one at that. 

Fred wanted to be able to carry a tune, 
but he couldn’t. It seemed dreadful to 
want to sing and not even be able to 
carry a tune. There were a few things 
that he could sing, like “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” and “In the Gloaming”; 
but on porches in the summer he had 
been a total loss. Time was when 
Fred’s one dream had been to call on a 
girl and have her sometime during the 
evening go to the piano and start play- 
ing softly. Suddenly he would com- 
mence strumming an accompaniment 
on his mandolin, which, until that 
moment, he had left just outside the 
door. This lovely music would go on 
and on all evening, and the girl would be 
overpowered by its beauty. But of 
course this never happened. True he 
had always been the one in a crowd to 
keep things going. He was certainly 
the life of any party. But no one ever 
joined in when he started “Sweet Ade- 
line.” He would find himself carrying 
on alone and would suddenly end the 
song on a deep, bass note, as if that had 
been his intention all the while. It al- 
ways made people laugh. 


hee JOHNSON whistled as he 


Now Fred still wanted to be musical. 
He wanted to hum things that were on 
the radio and have someone suddenly 
turn it off and his voice go on alone. 
That marvelous baritone .. . 

So Fred whistled. He made up a 
tune. You couldn’t go wrong on your 
own tunes. It wouldn’t be bad if some 
song writer could write the words to 
it. Some refrain like 


Look at me now. 
Just look at me now. 


In fact a whole musical comedy could 
be written around that one single little 
refrain. Something about a girl who 
came from the country and changed 
from thick plaits and ankles to bobbed 
hair and a limousine. Say, that would 
be good! 

“Fred—what on earth keeps you so 
long? JI asked you to hurry.” 

His wife stood in the door. She was 
beautiful to look at, in a dark, imperious 
way, and from her face you could not 
have told that she was angry. Only 
her voice was petulant and long-suf- 
fering. 

“Gosh, old girl. I’m sorry.” 

Fred hurried. He no longer felt like 
whistling. g 

“We're going to the Fultons’ for 
cocktails, Fred. It’s getting awfully 
late.” 

Marian’s voice trailed after her. 

The cocktail parties preceding the 
club dinners on Saturday were always a 
great success. To-night Dick and Mol- 
lie Fulton were having the crowd. _ They 
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all took turns. Dick Fulton could al- 
ways get good stuff to drink when no 
one else was able to. He was mixed up 
in city politics. Mollie Fulton was given 
to earrings and heavy perfume. She 
thought Fred Johnson the most enter- 
taining man she had ever known and 
was sorry he had to have such a cold 
proposition for a wife. “That man 
needs understanding and _ affection,” 
she often thought, and she knew that 
she could give it to him. 

But Fred was not interested in Mollie 
Fulton. There was a new woman there, 
a blonde widow, small and warm. She 
was a friend of the Fultons out from 
New York for the week-end. Her name 
was Alicia Grattan and she was amaz- 
ingly feminine. She had little frilled 
sleeves, and they seemed all right. 

Fred wanted to impress Alicia Grat- 
tan. He wanted her to ask his advice. 
He felt that nothing in the world could 
give him more real pleasure than to 
have that little woman ask him some- 
thing important. She needed a strong 
man, a little helpless woman like that, 
all alone. It was sort of sad. 

He drained his fourth cocktail. Sud- 
denly he felt himself getting funny. “My 
God, I’m getting funny.” He struggled 
against it. “I don’t want to get funny. 
I want to be dignified so Mrs. Grattan 
will ask my advice. I want to help that 
brave little woman.” 

But soon he was huddled over singing 
one of his favorite songs. “Singing, of 
all things,” he thought. “I can’t sing. 
Somebody stop me.” He went out into 
the hall and knocked at the door. Then 
he stood on the threshold, looking bash- 
ful and forlorn. 


“Poor little boy 
Most froze to death, 
Knocked at a stranger’s door. 
‘Oh, for mercy sake, pity on me take, 
Poor little orphan boy! 


“My mother died 
When I was born. 
My father went to war. 
Oh, for mercy sake, pity on me take, 
Poor little orphan boy!’” 
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Fred, looking like a little orphan boy, 
singing in a childish treble, his face 
woebegone, was funny. Even Dick 
Fulton was laughing. “Yes, I am 
funny,” Fred thought. “This is going 
over big to-night.” 

“Do the starving Armenians, Fred. 
It’s a scream,” Mollie Fulton encour- 


aged. 
Fred saw Alicia Grattan’s quiet 
smile. It was the amused tolerance one 


displays towards the antics of a child. 
He was sorry, but he could not stop. 
No matter. It was too late now. He 
knew that Alicia Grattan would never 
ask his advice. It made him feel very 
sad. But that starving Armenian stunt 
wasdarnclever. He found himself doing 
it, and unusually well too. “I should 
have gone on the stage,” Fred thought. 
“Td have had my name out in front in 
no time. Here I am forty-five years old 
and in the advertising business. If I 
had my life to live over again that’s what 
I’d do. I’d go on the stage. I could 
do some snappy foot-work if I ever had 
the time to practice. This is really my 
forte. The stage lost a good man when 
I went into business and that’s not just 
flattery. I don’t see why a man can’t 
be honest with himself.” 


In the morning when Fred Johnson 
awoke he felt depressed. He knew that 
he had made a fool of himself the night 
before. Not only at the cocktail party, 
when he had wanted so much to be im- 
portant for Alicia Grattan’s sake, but at 
the dinner later on. Why had he 
thought putting asparagus behind his 
ears so funny? It had seemed a good 
idea at the time. How he wished that 
he could keep from doing silly things. 
“Tve shown off before that crowd for 
the last time,” he resolved. ‘Yes, sir, 
I’m off that foolishness for good. I’m 
too big a man to carry on like that. 
Hereafter they can amuse themselves. 
I’m going to change. I’ve got to be 
dignified if I’m to get anywhere in this 
world.” 

He raised himself up on one arm and 
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looked at Marian in the other bed. She 
was sleeping in a green nightgown. 
Suddenly Fred thought of something 
funny to say. He began to chuckle. 
He wanted to tell Marian that she looked 
like a salad, a cool, crisp salad. But 
Marian never thought he was funny, 
even after dinner, and there was just 
no chance at all of her appreciating his 
wit before breakfast. Fred began to be 
depressed that such a funny thing could 
never be truly appreciated. It was too 
darn bad he couldn’t get this one off 
about Marian looking like a salad in her 
green nightgown. But Fred knew that 
no one but a cad talked about wives 
in nightgowns, even in such a nice 
way. Hejust couldn’t. By and by the 
idea that he must tell it grew. There 
was no one he could tell but Marian. 
Fred could hardly wait until she woke 
up. He kept sticking his head in the 
door, his face covered with lather, and 
the humor of the situation grew. He 
was laughing now almost uncontrollably. 
It was not until he was fully dressed that 
Marian stirred, and then raised her head 
and blinked sleepily at Fred. He was 
beaming. He could hardly wait. 

Marian,” he said, laughing so the 
tears ran down his cheeks, “‘ you look just 
like a salad in that green nightgown!” 

Marian did not laugh. 

It occurred to Fred that perhaps it 
would have been better if he had said 
she looked like a dryad wrapped in a 
lettuce leaf. It would certainly have 
been a more beautiful thing to say. 
After all, it hadn’t been so nice to say she 
looked like a salad. Fred thought he 
would tell her that his first thought had 
been that she looked like a dryad, a 
lovely, cool dryad. 

But Marian was again asleep. 


Fred wanted to do something about 
that asparagus episode. He hoped that 
he would never again see Mrs. Grattan. 
He couldn’t bear the thought now of the 
way she had looked at him. She had 
sat next him at dinner. “What a 
chance! Now I'll never have another 
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chance like that. She was such a pretty 
little thing. That kind of woman needs 
aman more than any othertype. It’sa 
darn shame she’s a widow.” He kept 
thinking how marvelous it would have 
been if he had not taken anything to 
drink the whole evening long. 

““A few of us have to uphold the law, 
Mrs. Grattan.” 

“TJ think you’re wonderful, Mr. John- 
son, Just wonderful. You know there’s 
something I want to ask you—something 
I feel you can advise me about . . .” 

But that chance was lost forever. 

Fred felt that going to church would 
help him forget what a fool he had been. 
Fred liked to gotochurch. He felt that 
it atoned for all his misdemeanors during 
the week. In fact, after having been to 
church Sunday, he could go as long as 
Wednesday or Thursday without drop- 
ping his mantle of virtue. On Monday 
or Tuesday it was practically impossible 
to sin. Not until Friday or Saturday 
was it comparatively easy. 

Everything in church seemed so im- 
portant, even collections. Fred always 
hoped he might lead such a godly, 
righteous, and sober life that Doctor 
Burton would ask him to take up the 
collection or be an usher. However, 
Fred’s attendance was so intermittent. 
Then, too, after a hard night at the club 
it was difficult to walk straight enough to 
usher or to take up collections. Fred 
always felt as if he were just tottering 
up the aisle. He was sure Mr. Holmes, 
who was an usher and who lived next 
door to him, felt he had no business 
being at church with decent people. 
“He knows I was lit last night. Well, it 
is true. Iwas. But it’s the last time. 
These hard nights are getting me. [ve 
got to cut this drinking out. Tm not as 
young as I once was.” 


Who said that? 
“Why I’m not old. I’m as young asI 
ever was. I’m the type that doesn’t 


get old.” 

The sermon very rarely affected Fred. 
He found it hard to concentrate, and 
sometimes for a full quarter of an hour 
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he would not hear a single word. His 
thoughts would be far away. But the 
music always affected him strangely, 
especially the violin. Fred thought, “A 
violin is the most human of all 
the different musical instruments.” He 
wanted to play a violin there some 
Sunday. He would play so marvelously 
that hardened sinners would sob aloud. 
The tall, golden-haired woman who sat 
always in the second pew from the front 
would be so entranced she would come 
up to him afterwards. “In all my life 
I never heard such music.” The touch 
of her hand would be like wine. 

This Sunday the music affected Fred 
more than ever. He wanted to lead a 
clean life. “I want to be a good citi- 
zen,” he thought. “I want to take my 
proper place in this community.” 

Doctor Elton spoke to him in the 
vestibule of the church after the service. 
Fred had always thought of Doctor 
Elton as something of a magician. One 
moment he would be before the con- 
gregation in his almost-Anglican robes, 
very sober about the benediction, and 
yet, hurry as he might, Fred could never 
get out of church before Doctor Elton, 
now brisk and alert, was standing there 
to greet the people. 

“‘Glad to have you with us to-day, Mr. 
Johnson,” he said to Fred. It made 
Fred feel warm and happy. He re- 
solved to go to church every Sunday. 

All the way home from church Fred 
felt uplifted. He was very resentful 
when Bill Drummond yelled to him from 
his door: 

“Hello Big Boy! How’s tricks?” 

“Good morning, Drummond,” Fred 
said in a dignified manner, hoping that 
the man in a silk hat and frock coat just 
behind him hadn’t heard Bill. That 
was no way to speak to any man, es- 
pecially on Sunday morning. ‘‘ When 
I’m rich and prominent they’ll treat me 
differently. I will be some day. Some 
day I'll be so rich I can do anything. 
But money won’t change me,” he 
thought. “I'll always be the same no 
matter how much money I have.” 
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When he drove to the station in the 
morning in his big foreign car and passed 
any of the neighbors, he’d have Ryan 
stop—Ryan was such a good name for a 
chauffeur—and pick them up. He’d 
never forget the crowd. He’d even give 
Bill Drummond alift. He wouldn’t bear 
grudges. Money wouldn’t change him 
one speck. 

Fred was aware always of Marian’s 
beauty and he knew that he had never 
really possessed her, but he was very 
tired of her sustained dignity and com- 
posure and longed for a little vulgar 
enjoyment. He often played with the 
idea of an apartment in New York with 
an understanding woman in it, a nice, 
fat, comfortable woman, even a little 
blowzy. One that laughed easily and 
was affectionate. But the idea was as 
far as he ever got, for it was about all 
he could do to run one house the way 
Marian felt it should be run. Marian 
liked formality, but Fred found it tire- 
some, and very expensive. 

There was certainly no doubt about it, 
Marian was the sort of woman every man 
liked to bear his name; but coming home 
day after day to such sustained cool 
beauty had lost its glamour. Fred was 
sick and tired of it all and wanted above 
everything to have a wife who was 
affectionate and a home where he could 
do as he darn pleased. He wanted to go 
around without his coat, but he didn’t 
dare. He wanted to put his feet up high 
and turn the radio on loud and even hear 
a little homely banging about of furni- 
ture. He wanted to forage in the ice box 
and hear beer popping on hot nights. 
He liked canned beans. “Gosh, but I 
love canned beans with tomato sauce. 
Even cold, but heated and seasoned up 
some they’re much better.”” Once in a 
while he longed for salami and Bismarck 
herring and big thick onion sandwiches. 
Those things could never be with 
Marian. That Fred knew. He’d wait 
until he had money and then he’d have 
everything he wanted. 

Sometimes he made a list of the things 
he would do when he got rich. Then 
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he tore it up in a great hurry before any- 
one found it. 


Apartment near office with widow about 
thirty-five years old. 

Limousine—foreign make. 

Chauffeur in livery. 

Oriental rugs. 

House at Southampton. 

House at Palm Beach. 

Airplane. 

Silk hat and frock coat. 

Sport roadster to drive self. 


Yacht. 


He was often worried for fear that 
when he got rich he would forget some of 
the things he wanted to do. 

Fred would have preferred to center 
all his thoughts and affection on Marian, 
but Marian did not encourage him and, 
except at rare intervals when she grew 
fearful of losing her hold on him, she was 
utterly unresponsive. “It’s an awfully 
tragic thing when a man has to look for 
love outside his home, but a man must 
have affection. That’s just human 
nature, and I’m certainly a fool to keep 
on being true to a woman who treats me 
as Marian does,” Fred justified his 
yearnings; but he knew that Marian had 
only to hold out her hand and he would 
always come. Always. “And why I 
keep on wanting her is a mystery to me. 
I’m just a plain damn’ fool.” 

But Fred was very lonely and one day 
he kissed his stenographer. She was 
large and blonde, the type he had always 
liked. She kissed him back with aban- 
don. It startled Fred. He said, im- 
mediately, “Will you go to dinner with 
me to-night?” The girl said “Yes” 
and grew limp and moist in his arms. 
She clung to him. Fred did not like her 
any more and was sorry that he had 
asked her to go to dinner with him. He 
thought, ‘Why can’t she be nice about 
being bad?” All during dinner he 
wondered why he had kissed her first. 
Her nose was too flat, and when he had 
put his arm around her in the taxi her 
flesh bulged. There was too much of 
her everywhere. He decided that after 
all he did not want a blonde widow in his 
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apartment, but a dashing young thing, 
small and slim and gay. When he took 
the girl to her apartment she looked dis- 
appointed when he did not come in. 
“You're a nice kid,” Fred said, and after 
that he used the dictaphone more and 
more. 


Then Ruth Evans came to work in the 
office of Hamilton, Johnson, and Davis. 
She was just out of college and was slim, 
brown, and boyish. She was very clever 
and caught on to the work rapidly. 
This annoyed Fred, for he did not like 
clever women, even when they worked 
for him. He much preferred them to 
make mistakes. It justified things. 
Whenever he thought of Ruth Evans’ 
undoubted ability for the work, he shook 
the thought aside impatiently and con- 
centrated on her loveliness. He en- 
joyed talking to her and made excuses to 
have her come to his office. And Ruth 
Evans felt flattered that one of the firm 
should take an interest inher. “He’sa 
nice old thing,” she thought. “He 
thinks of me as he would a daughter if he 


had one. [I like him.” 
But Fred Johnson did not think of 
Ruth Evans asa daughter. He thought 


of her youth and the way her hair curled 
up in damp weather, and he thought it 
was very amusing when she said, “I 
think life’s a hell of a lot of fun, don’t 
you, Mr. Johnson?” 

One day he asked Ruth Evans to have 
dinner with him. He said, “The sky’s 
the limit,”’ but he hoped she could take a 
joke. But Ruth, being young and un- 
afraid of increasing her avoirdupois, was 
hungry and she ordered lavishly. Fred 
thought, “Next time Ill take her to a 
table d’héte place.” After dinner he 
suggested the theater. He wanted her to 
think he was a sport, all right, but she 
said, “It’s so very late, why don’t you 
come on up to my apartment and talk? 
It’s not far from here.” 

He went to her apartment and 
thought all the way there, “With Ruth 
Evans I can never be anything but my 
highest self, in spite of the fact she is 
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taking me to her apartment. She is so 
young. She speaks my language. I’m 
fed up on cocktails and bridge and 
married women. She’s young and 
pretty, and good. A man likes a girl 
untouched by the world. Pm no 
different from the others.” 

They talked about books, and it had 
been so long since Fred had read any- 
thing but Printer’s Ink that he felt 
ashamed. “I'll get that five-foot book- 
shelf,” he resolved. “I'll read some- 
thing good every day.” Ruth lent him 
a volume of Proust, and Fred did not 
give up trying to read it for a month. 


He started wearing pansies in his coat. - 


Yellow with his brown suit and purple 
ones with his gray. He picked them 
from the border in his yard every morn- 
ing on his way to the train. He found 
himself caring terribly about his gray 
hair and the paunch just, under his belt. 
Such a silly little paunch! Fred had 
once been proud of the hardness of his 
body. He had looked well in a bathing 
suit, but he hoped to God he’d never 
have to take Ruth Evans to the beach. 

Fred Johnson felt irresponsible for 
his body. He’d never been a lazy man, 
or one who indulged his appetite, and 
he’d always been careful of his shoes; but 
there he was fat, with a decided bay 
window, and with bunions. As a man 
got older he just got older, that’s all. 

But Ruth Evans made him feel as if it 
didn’t matter about his age. His soul 
was still young. His soul was slim and 
beautiful. Age could never alter that. 
Fred thought, “Yes, Pve a beautiful 
soul. I’m as sensitive as hell. I’ve the 
sort of mind, too, that never gets old. 
That’s why Ruth Evans likes me. She 
appreciates my mind. We meet on an 
eternal plane. With a companion like 
that life would be worth living. Married 
to a girl like Ruth, a man would never 
think of playing around with other 
women. I’m the kind of man who likes 
to be faithful. Having to look for 
affection outside my home is just about 
killing me.” 

He began to feel younger and younger. 
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He bought exuberant ties. With his 
gray suit, a purple pansy, a purple tie, 
and a purple silk handkerchief, he was a 
picture, so he thought. 

He and Ruth went many places to- 
gether. He took her to all the good 
shows and went with her on Saturday 
afternoons to buy books. Sometimes, 
after having been with Ruth, he would 
come home and find Marian so start- 
lingly beautiful and desirable that it 
seemed impossible he could ever give a 
thought to anyone else. But when he 
put his arms about Marian she would 
push him away and asked him not to 
muss her hair. Then he would remem- 
ber Ruth’s gaiety and he knew that it 
was she, not Marian, that he wanted to 
hold in his arms. 

Fred grew so fond of Ruth Evans that 
he could not endure the thought of not 
holding her in his arms. He became 
possessed with the idea and could hardly 
wait for the time when he might safely 
declare his love. He felt that she, too, 
was drawn towards him and desired 
a relationship more beautiful than 
mere friendship. “But she’s shy,” he 
thought. “She’s too modest to ever 
let me know.” 

They went to dinner, and Fred 
lingered so long over his meal that it was 
impossible to do anything but go back 
to her apartment. When they were 
sitting there talking he became em- 
barrassed and did not know just how he 
would go about expressing the depth of 
his passion for her. Ruth was in a gay 
humor. “Do you speak Chinese, Mr. 
Johnson?” she asked. 

“No,” said Fred. “I never had time 
to take up any foreign languages.” 

“T don’t speak it either,” said Ruth. 
“That’s another bond between us!” 

She was so gay and young and little. 
Fred moved towards her, his face be- 
came red, he was breathing heavily now. 
Ruth stood up. Fred pulled her back 
on the davenport on his lap and kissed 
her. The girl struggled from him. 
Her arms flung about wildly, as if 
striking away something loathsome. 
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“You old fool,” she said. “You 
bleary-eyed old fool. Don’t you dare 
touch me again—ever.” 


Fred went out of the apartment dazed 
by this unexpected turn of affairs. “I 
don’t deserve this. I don’t deserve 
this,” he kept saying. 

But he knew that the girl was right. 
He had been a fool, but he wished that 
she hadn’t called him _ bleary-eyed. 
Fred peered at himself in a slot machine 
mirror. “God, I am bleary-eyed.” 

When he got to the station he found 
he had thirty minutes before his train 
left. Once or twice he got up and looked 
at his eyes. He went into the drug 
store and had a cup of coffee and sat 
staring at himself in the mirror opposite. 
His profile had always been good. Fred 
tried to see it but couldn’t. “God, but 
I feel blue! I’m so low I could end it 
all.” He wanted to cry. 

Going out of the door he saw himself 
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in a full-length mirror. He was sur- 
prised to find how nice he looked when 
seen altogether like that. “Why, I’m 
not so bad looking for my age,” he 
thought. Hestraightenedhistie. “I’m 
not going to let a thing like this kill me. 
I’m too big a man to be downed by it. 
These things are sent to test a man.” 

Fred tilted his hat a little farther. 
He had fifteen more minutes to wait. 
Just time to go out and buy Marian some 
pink roses. Marian liked roses. She 
preferred red ones, but Fred could never 
remember this. 

All the way home he held the flowers 
very carefully and when he walked up 
from the station he made up a new tune 
to whistle. He felt fine now and 
quickened his steps. He thought it 
would be funny to give the roses to 
Marian and say, in a very doleful man- 
ner, “I’d rather not see the deceased. I 
like to remember my friends as they 
were in life.’ That would get a laugh. 


SONG 


BY ELIZABETH LAROCQUE 


ROM love’s dead clinging hands the words were torn, 
Out of a faded dream the notes were made, 

Out of a broken heart the song was borne, 

And those who listened knew they were afraid. 


A song that lashed the breathless night with pain, 
And broke the silence like a shattered glass 
And beat like drops of ceaseless silver rain, 
And those who listened knew a ghost would pass. 


And every man at some time hears the song— 
And every man knows well the voice that sings, 
And cries into the darkness, “‘I was wrong— 
“Nothing is worth the breaking of these things.” 


ae 


DIET AND APPETITE 


BY T. SWANN HARDING 


Y MOTHER reared me by a 
M book. A doctor stood at call 
in the offing, ready to give ad- 
vice and pilot her over the more difficult 
places. Just consider the result. I 
turned out to be perfectly dreadful. 
I think I am being conservative when I 
say that I became the one magnificent, 
outstanding disappointment of her life. 
Certainly if there was an infant disease 
I missed momentarily I undertook to 
have it at my first leisure moment, even 
if that meant scarlet fever at thirty-four 
and the mumps at thirty-seven. I 
didn’t miss anything and have had prac- 
tically everything the matter with me. 
By the time my sister was born my 
mother had lost the book. So she reared 
her by guess. She improvised and did 
what seemed best on the spur of the mo- 
ment. The method worked astound- 
ingly well. For this time she turned out 
a child who regarded infant infections 
and malaises with a well-elevated sniff, 
and the final result was something to be 
proud of. My mother’s faith in the 
wisdom of the book melted away, but 
entirely too late to save me. The dam- 
age had been done. 

All of this happened some time ago, 
of course, yet such things still happen. 
A mother recently brought this to my 
attention. She said that her daughter 
Mary was not at all careful about feed- 
ing her infant grandson. On the other 
hand, Mary’s friend Ethel was precisely 
the reverse. The girls had married 
young men whose social and economic 
status was almost exactly the same, and 
their sons had been born within a month 
of each other. But Mary’s mother 


thought her daughter a shamefully 
neglectful young lady, while she was 
quite sure that Ethel trod the path of 
nutritional rectitude. 

For Ethel was meticulous. She had 
determined that her child should be 
reared scientifically. In justice to her, 
I suppose I should say that she was un- 
acquainted with me at the time. So she 
bought books, kept a family practitioner 
regularly on the run, and had a child: 
specialist, a pediatrician, ready and 
willing to advise her in a really big way 
whenever she felt that the situation ex- 
ceeded the mental equipment of a mere 
family doctor. She had not one book, 
but several. Everything that entered 
her child was carefully weighed and 
measured, even the water it drank. Its 
nutritional standards were calculated 
assiduously and, whenever Ethel was 
really lost for something radically ab- 
surd to do, the child specialist usually 
suggested something even more gro- 
tesque than she could ever have thought 
of by herself. Finally there was a spe- 
cific time for the insertion of each and 
every kind of food or drink into the oral 
cavity of her infant, and Ethel, a nurse- 
maid, and two doctors had their hands 
fairly well full managing one baby. 

Mary, however, had never been me- 
ticulous. In a general way she was in- 
clined to lassitude and she did not possess 
an ingrowing conscience. She could 
have matched Ethel’s every maid, book, 
and doctor had she so desired. But she 
did not desire. She somehow gathered 
enough information here and there to 
know, in a sketchy way, about what a 
baby should eat and drink. She con- 
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trived somehow—possibly by instinct— 
to expose the youngster to a complete 
and adequate diet. In case it wanted 
any food, that food was available. 
Thereafter it was up to the baby. When 
it wanted to eat it ate; when it wanted to 
stop eating it stopped eating. When it 
went to sleep that was interpreted as a 
“Do not disturb” sign, nor were its 
hours of rest calculated arithmetically. 
Now the curious thing was this. While 
Ethel’s baby was thin, sickly, and tem- 
peramental, Mary’s waxed great in 
stature, it thrived, it hurdled the dis- 
eases of childhood, it detoured the dis- 
asters that should have overwhelmed it, 
and when Mary’s mother spoke to me 
regarding her daughter’s carelessness, it 
had become about as fine a child as you 
would want to see. 

For Mary’s mother was rather me- 
ticulous herself; she had reared Mary by 
a book, although the books were some- 
what smaller in those days, and there 
were fewer pediatricians. But she was 
sufficiently infected with the virus to hold 
that her grandson should eat at stated 
intervals, whether he wanted to or not, 
and should not eat at other times even if 
he did want to; that he should get just so 
much of this and so much of that, and if 
he wanted more should simply be out of 
luck. Didn’t I think Mary was awfully 
careless? I assumed my longest face 
and, on the basis of what had happened 
to my sister and to me, I assured her that 
in her very ignorance Mary was probably 
quite scientific, but that in her wisdom 
Ethel was perverted indeed. Finally, I 
asked, “Just what is your appetite for, 
anyway?” and sought thereafter to shoo 
Mary’s mother home so that I could in- 
vestigate a little and see if I knew what 
I was talking about before she could dis- 
cover that I, at the moment, could not 
prove my contentions. 

Well, I investigated and I can prove 
what I said. Your appetite is good for 
something after all. It is usually per- 
verted out of all usefulness before you 
get to adult years, and life thereafter be- 
comes a fight with coddled eggs and bran 
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to escape dyspepsia and chronic intesti- 
nal stasis. But, as children, appetite 
means something and could, with 
proper handling, be induced to feed us 
scientifically, or as the scientists—after 
laborious investigation—have ultimately 
discovered we should be fed. There is a 
reason why the scientists had to redis- 
cover this for us; we shall note that more 
fully later. 


II 


Certainly all foods are not valuable to 
us in proportion to their appeal to our 
appetites. For example, the flavoring 
substances in foods which stimulate our 
nose and tongue are usually not the sub- 
stances upon which the body depends 
for its building materials; as a matter of 
fact, they are, in animal foods, usually 
discarded material already on the way to 
excretion. On the other hand, chemi- 
cally pure proteins, fats, or oils and com- 
plex carbohydrates (not sugars of course) 
have little or no taste or smell. Take 
bacon as an illustration. A very thin 
slice of bacon will weigh three-fourths 
of an ounce. Its food value is about 129 
calories. Crisp it. The food value 
lowers to 9 calories but the succulence in- 
creases out of all proportion to that, and 
that scrap of skeleton tissue, with all the 
fat fried out of it, having lost 93 per cent 
of its food value, is, to our appetites, a 
dainty morsel. On the other hand, how 
much of that is habit? A lady who for- 
merly ate richly and who has managed 
by sensible dietetic reducing to shave 
forty pounds off a grand total of one 
hundred and seventy-five, recently in- 
formed me that after a month of torture 
she actually became so enamored of un- 
sweetened black coffee, spinach, fresh 
fruits and vegetables generally, and but- 
termilk that it was difficult for her to 
imagine that she ever really loved rich 
cream, plenty of sugar, and great gobs of 
butter, and demanded potatoes for every 
meal. 

Next consider a hog. If we ate like 
hogs we should probably be much better 
off physically than we are at present. 


DIET AND 
If my mother had only permitted me to 
make a hog of myself, I feel sure that I 
should not have been such a keen disap- 
pointment to her in her declining years. 
A pig’s appetite has been found to be an 
excellent guide to the level of its actual 
bodily needs. Common salt ad lib 
makes for faster growth in hogs, but if 
the basic ration is complete you can de- 
pend on the animals to eat about what 
they should of it. Many feeding stand- 
ards in textbooks differ very widely 
from swine-appetite requirements; you 
can bring up hogs by book if you want to, 
and lose money; but it is more economi- 
cal to let them eat as much and as often 
as they please. Back in 1915 John M. 
Evvard had observed this in Iowa and 
was saying, “It is time to face and study 
normal appetite intakes as a rational 
basis for animal feeding standards,” 
but he was a voice in the corn-fed wilder- 
ness, apparently. Already Sherman had 
held that a ‘“‘well-ordered appetite’’ is 
capable of indicating the amounts of 
food needed over long periods and under 
differing conditions of activity; where 
animal life is uniform, animals will regu- 
late their caloric intake with high effi- 
ciency. Indeed, it was stated then that 
the lower animals select their food with 
unerring precision so long as they are in 
the wild state, and that primitive races 
of men have done this in various locali- 
ties, with very different basic diets avail- 
able, and with extraordinary success— 
whether as vegetarians in Asia or car- 
nivora near the North Pole. 

When you come to dairy cows—not so 
good. That was found out by Nevens in 
Illinois about 1927. It is not economical 
to let dairy cows select their food as they 
will because they over-eat their main- 
tenance and milk-production require- 
ments; but there is the rub. The dairy 
cow has been artificially bred by man 
to be a milk-producing machine; it was 
not normally constituted to have that 
large bag and to produce so much milk. 
While man has changed that, he has not 
changed its appetite; and an appetite 
built for its primitive, normal require- 
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ments will naturally not do at all as a 
guide when it has been made what it is 
to-day by cruel and heartless men. On 
the other hand, the self-feeding plan was 
used very successfully indeed for getting 
beef cattle ready for the market, al- 
though it was observed that some of the 
cows, probably spoiled by modern ad- 
vertising billboards in their pastures, 
went on roughage drunks! 

Rats and mice can unerringly choose 
adequate diets, their choice of food being 
apparently guided by appetite. A lim- 
ited exercise of choice is exhibited even 
by the very young animals. The ani- 
mals were offered two synthetic rations— 
one a high- and the other a low-protein 
diet; and animals kept on the superior 
diet alone thrived no better than those 
which had free choice between the two 
diets and took the better of their own 
free will. Next, two diets were given 
which were respectively rich and poor in 
certain vitamins, and again the rats and 
mice responded, though with somewhat 
less clarity than before. Then the ani- 
mals were offered casein, a complete 
protein, against zein, an incomplete pro- 
tein, and they ate enough of the former 
voluntarily to make up any deficiencies 
to which indulgence in the latter might 
have given rise. None of the animals 
would eat excessively high protein in 
their diets, though the older animals 
took about 20 to 25 per cent while 
the younger ones stuck to 12 to 19 
per cent. The animals could supple- 
ment corn with meat in such a manner 
as to take an optimum diet. Given a 
choice of diets deficient and complete as 
to minerals, they unerringly chose the 
latter and thrived. And old Doctor Os- 
borne, who recently died at New Haven 
after a long life of valuable work, con- 
cluded, “‘The desire of a young animal 
for food is something more than the 
mere satisfaction of calorific needs. 
The demand made by the growth im- 
pulse must be met by a food of the 
proper chemical constitution,” and the 
untutored animal, given half a chance, 
will see that it gets such food. 
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When in days past I worked among 
the kine at a dairy farm I observed 
that they sometimes took to queer eating 
habits. Sometimes those habits led di- 
rectly to conditions so bad that the ani- 
mals had to be slaughtered, and we often 
found inside them quaint and curious 
collections of inedible things—nails, bits 
of wire, hunks of cement, gobs of mud, 
old rubber heels, and portions of dis- 
carded tires. It seemed apparent that 
the animals had gone on a search of some 
dietary principles they felt lacking in 
their food. This was actually the case. 
These animals were fed timothy hay in- 
stead of alfalfa hay as their source of 
roughage, their main ration being a com- 
plete grain concentrate in either case, 
but a concentrate low in calcium. 

Now timothy hay may, on rare occa- 
sions, run as‘high in calcium as alfalfa 
hay; at any time it can be made to equal 
alfalfa in calcium by the addition of a 
mineral supplement in the form of a pure 
calcium salt. Nevertheless, its calcium 
is never used so well by dairy animals as 
the calcium in alfalfa, and cows fed it as 
their sole source of roughage do not 
thrive. They develop a wistful expres- 
sion and have, apparently, a vague but 
powerful yearning to go forth and search 
some missing element. It is reasonable 
to suppose—and Cowgill of Yale has 
presumed—that such animals in wild 
life would go on a hunt for the lost dietary 
element and eventually find it. In do- 
mesticity this is much more difficult to 
accomplish, especially when curious nu- 
trition workers restrict both your diet 
and your wanderlust. 

Such things set Cowgill thinking, and 
he performed a feeding experiment with 
dogs. Some of these dogs were com- 
pelled to exercise regularly, and their 
caloric food intake from a complete diet 
was then measured. At later periods 
they were not compelled to exercise; they 
were offered the same amounts of food of 
the same quality as before, but they re- 
fused to take it. As a matter of fact, 
they deliberately and very accurately 
cut their caloric intake of food down to 
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their new exercise level, and this set Cow- 
gill to thinking about other things, 
among them infants. 

In fact, he was led to write that the 
baby, not the doctor, knew best when 
and how much the baby should eat. It 
is the modern scientific doctrine that 
parents have too long indulged the cus- 
tom of interfering with the habits, de- 
sires, and ideas of their children whether 
they knew what to do or not; it is now 
recognized scientifically that unless the 
parent definitely knows how to help, it is 
wiser not to interfere at all. Less pedi- 
atric interference with infant diet would 
make far better infants. So Cowgill 
concludes. 

As a matter of fact, most of us are 
managed very foolishly as children when 
our two greatest urges beset us—sex and 
hunger. Sexis still grossly mismanaged, 
but this is not the place to go into that. 
As to hunger, the neurotic solicitude of 
the young and adoring mother (who just 
loves her child) is a very deleterious fac- 
tor in its progress to maturity. It is 
constantly urged to eat what is “good” 
for it, to eat when it does not want to eat, 
not to eat when it does want to eat. 
Many children develop a nervous inhibi- 
tion against eating which can lead to 
dangerous malnutrition unless the child 
is taken away from its ignorantly ador- 
ing parents and put with a group of nor- 
mal children, who eat normally, there to 
sink or swim as it chooses; left alone, self- 
preservation comes to its rescue and it 
invariably swims. But when I consider 
the widespread mismanagement of the 
eating habits of the young, I marvel in- 
deed that Ethel’s child and I managed to 
do as well as we have. Certainly we 
had a fearful handicap to start with; as 
certainly, our natural appetites were re- 
garded with very severe disdain. 

In late 1928 the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association quoted Pereira 
as saying, “The natural appetite, I be- 
lieve to be the index of the wants of the 
system; and it ought, therefore, to be 
consulted, to a certain extent, in the 
dieting of children; and I believe parents 
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commit a gross error who totally disre- 
gard it.” In fact, it is said that mis- 
taken notions often deny children, very 
wrongfully indeed, the foods they crave. 
The reason for my disastrous downward 
career became more and more apparent 
to me as I investigated. Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson, while he held a child to be 
a walking famine, yet said feed it good, 
wholesome food and let nature take its 
course and the wisdom of the ages guide 
it. He even attacked the idea that the 
stomach needs a definite interval of rest 
between tasks as an exploded bit of folk- 
lore and advised feeding children ade- 
quately, for thereafter you may trust 
them implicitly either in the ice box or in 
a candy store. A child, he declared, 
should not eat like a pig, but should want 
to. Idemur. It should eat like a pig; 
all the better for it. 


Il 


That brings me to Clara M. Davis and 
her really remarkable work on self-selec- 
tion of diet by newly weaned infants 
published in the American Journal for 
the Diseases of Children of October, 1928. 
Miss Davis began, it appears, to wonder 
if infants, guided purely by their appe- 
tites, could not wisely choose their own 
foods from a complete diet of natural nu- 
triments so that they would maintain 
themselves and keep in good health. 
Would they naturally eat few or many 
articles, be vegetarian or carnivorous, 
watch their calories and vitamins, or 
what? The experiment had to be made 
on children, because the circumstances of 
adult life with its refined nutriments and 
well-developed food prejudices makes 
mature men and women poor experi- 
mental animals for such work. Fur- 
thermore, as Miss Davis had observed, 
most child specialists diet infants by 
limitation and loftily disregard their 
preferences and their appetites. 

Miss Davis decided to avoid the pas- 
tries, cakes, highly seasoned meats, 
gravies, white bread, candies, canned 
foods, and soft drinks—the sophisticated 
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adult foods which have often upset in- 
fants and made parents believe they 
could not stand the strong meat of 
adults. She would supply several in- 
fants immediately after they were 
weaned, and for from six months to a 
year thereafter, with a wide range of 
foods providing all the known food ele- 
ments in natural form—no salt added, 
no condiments, custards, breads or milk- 
made dishes—but beef, lamb, bone mar- 
row, chicken, peas, eggs, cabbage, car- 
rots, bananas, glandular organs, the 
water in which vegetables were cooked, 
sweet and lactic milk, cereals raw or 
cooked, apples, oranges, lettuce, cab- 
bage, beets, turnips, cauliflower, spin- 
ach, bone jelly with Rykrisp crackers, 
and salt served separately. The solid 
foods were all finely divided by passing 
through a meat chopper. All weights 
eaten were to be carefully tabulated, but 
the choice of the infant and its individual 
method of feeding were to be absolute. 

A nurse sat by and helped the child to 
ingest the food it pointed out when vari- 
ous foods were presented to it in con- 
stantly varying arrangements on its tray 
and in dishes or glasses exactly alike. 
At first infants sought to feed themselves, 
by dipping their whole hand in, or even 
their face, or by pouring methods of 
limited efficiency but marked destruc- 
tiveness. The nurse was to provide no 
advice, no remonstrance, no praise, no 
coaxing, no urging, no direction; she sat 
by and helped to convey the food in- 
dicated to the infant’s mouth when asked 
to do so; if not called upon she did noth- 
ing. 

What happened? The infant’s first 
choice was often determined by odor or 
color—perhaps by physiological need— 
but the infants soon formed habits and 
preferences and would laterreach prompt- 
ly for preferred foods. Some foods they 
chose were at once spit out, although 
this had to happen only once in any case. 
This occurred notably in the case of salt, 
which seemed to disgust them, but which 
they all ate heroically as if under inner 
compulsion. All of them were omniv- 
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orous and liked most of the foods of- 
fered, but seldom ate more than three 
solid foods heavily per meal. Some- 
times an infant would imbibe seven eggs 
or four bananas at one meal and scarcely 
anything else; that was his lookout, 
but he practically never suffered the 
slightest evil consequences for his in- 
dulgence! 

There were distinct waves of prefer- 
ence, or “jags”’ on certain foods—cereal, 
meat, eggs, or fruit—the quantity eaten 
increasing, staying high, and finally de- 
clining without the development of di- 
gestive disaster or a resultant dislike for 
the food in question. No symptoms of 
pathological overeating ever developed 
as a result of such jags either. The chil- 
dren preferred beef raw, unless cooked 
veryrare. They liked eggs, carrots, and 
peas either raw or cooked, but preferred 
oatmeal and wheat cooked. They be- 
gan to “dunk,” to soften their crackers 
in liquid, at about eleven months. They 
drank when they desired, as do adults. 
They all exhibited good appetites; they 
displayed no digestive disturbances, no 
bowel complaints, no vomiting, and their 
health and growth were normal in every 
way. Their intake was about 1,200 
to 1,500 calories daily; and Miss Davis 
concluded that infants just weaned can 
be fed a normal, natural, complete adult 
diet without bad effects, and that they 
are able to select their foods so that they 
are scientifically adapted to their caloric 
needs. 


IV 


Primitive peoples the world over in 
very different environments so adapted 
the food locally available as to thrive 
upon it. They did not need nutrition 
experts to guidethem. Why did we ever 
need such experts? We needed them be- 
cause we suddenly began to refine our 
foods before our diets were as widely di- 
versified as they are to-day. In nature, 
men and animals contrive to get as much 
protein, fat, carbohydrate, roughage, vi- 
tamins, and minerals as they need by 
long ages of trial and error. But we 
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were civilized; we began to refine much 
of the roughage, vitamins, and minerals 
out of our foods and thus got away from 
the dietary fundamentals of the primi- 
tives. Then what? 

Then deficiency diseases appeared. 
Scurvy, anemia, rickets, pellagra, beri 
beri, varied infections, and other things 
pathological turned up. Investigators 
went into their laboratories now, not to 
tell us in words we could not understand 
what savages knew by instinct anyway, 
but to find out exactly why the diet of 
primitive man was complete and that 
of civilized man was woefully deficient. 
They found out. Liebig began the 
work; it went on through the discoveries 
of Osborne and Mendel and McCollum 
and Sherman and others. They dis- 
covered the use of protein, fat, and car- 
bohydrates; they gradually recognized 
the importance of minerals, of roughage, 
and of vitamins, and they evolved the 
balanced diet. Meantime commerce 
and invention had made strides; our diet 
was continually becoming more diversi- 
fied, and foods which twenty-five years 
ago (such as fresh vegetables in winter) 
were restricted to the very wealthy, to- 
day find their way into the chain stores 
which supply the ordinary man on the 
ordinary wage. 

It is for this reason that vitamin, 
roughage, and mineral alarmists are 
really out of place among us to-day. 
While it is true that dietary studies, car- 
ried on among families ranging from the 
very poor to the rich in economic status, 
indicate that certain common errors in 
nutrition are quite prevalent, it can be 
questioned whether such errors are dan- 
gerously menacing to health. There is 
said to be a widespread tendency to con- 
sume too little of the essential minerals— 
especially calcium and phosphorus; too 
much vegetable and too little animal pro- 
tein (perhaps a perversion of the “Go 
vegetablewise”’ gospel) and too few raw 
foods; but it is certainly unfortunate that 
any expert would lend his name, as some 
do, to the doctrine that we should greatly 
increase our consumption of goat and 
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ostrich food—indigestible, fibrous or 
cellular material like bran. 

On the other hand, when SHOU of 
Michael. Reese Hospital, Chicago, re- 
cently stood in a cafeteria to see how or- 
dinary laymen actually selected their 
food he later remarked, in The Journal 
of the American Dietetic Association, that 
three hundred and fifty people gathered 
up pretty well-proportioned meals on 
their trays in a “‘hurry-up” lunch room. 
They may have been too busy to shove 
their peas under their mashed potatoes 
before they reached the appraiser at the 
end of the line, but they selected their 
food well, speaking nutritionally, and 
got their money’s worth besides. Doc- 
tor Strouse continued that an individual 
who feels well is doubtless on what is an 
adequate diet for him, and added that 
his survey disclosed only one general de- 
ficiency, a low milk consumption—a lack 
being rapidly remedied. Diets contain- 
ing as little as an ounce or an ounce and 
a half of protein per day seem perfectly 
adequate for some people, while the fat 
and carbohydrate rations may vary 
widely; this obviously gives appetite a 
very large sphere within which to operate 
in perfect safety. 

I know no passage more consoling nu- 
tritionally than one I shall now quote 
from a book by a very wise physician— 
James S. MclLester; he is discussing 
the fundamentals of the normal diet in 
the light of all this newer knowledge of 
nutrition: 

In order to enjoy robust health and to 
avoid the results of nutritional failure, a man 
should each day drink about one quart of 
milk and eat two salads and two liberal help- 
ings of the leafy portion of green vegetables; 
he should eat one small helping of any meat 
and perhaps two eggs; to this he may add 
anything else within reason which his appe- 
tite demands, including a liberal supply of 
bread, butter, fruits, and the various vege- 
tables. If he will do this, his state of nutri- 
tion will not suffer. 


It probably will not suffer either if he 
cuts a few corners on the milk and the 
greens. Because, while fanatics rave, 
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Walter C. Alvarez, gastro-intestinal 
specialist of the Mayo Clinic, observes 
that the mineral and vitamin require- 
ments of adults are but poorly under- 
stood, that more harm than good is 
likely to result when we over-imbibe in- 
digestible roughage in order to get these 
elements, and that it is quite probable 
that human adults can worry a great deal 
less over these things than many of them 
have in recent years. 

So nutrition experts caught up to 
primitive man; but they can tell us really 
why and how, while primitive man pro- 
ceeded empirically by trial and error. 
Scientists can predict what this or that 
diet will do; primitives had to find out at 
great pain, through long experience. 
That much has been gained. Meantime 
a large cloud of fanatics rapidly arose. 
Some of them were sincerely deluded by 
the newer knowledge of nutrition into 
thinking that a diet of roughage and 
vegetarianism must be preached to all, 
that the appetite was no good as a guide, 
and that children must be fed by the 
book. Some doctors really thought they 
knew vastly more about what this or that 
child should eat than the little animal 
which was trying to sustain itself on the 
diet in question. Some of these fanatics 
were frankly out to make money by 
duping people; and thus there rose 
among us a bran cult which is quite mys- 
tic in its attitudes and notions. So the 
assumption has got abroad in many 
quarters that men cannot choose their 
own foods, that babies have no idea what 
or how much they ought to eat, that ap- 
petite is always an unsafe guide, and 
that our nutritional salvation can be 
achieved only by sedulously eating what 
we do not like and avoiding everything 
we like. 

But appetite can be a guide. If in- 
struction could be started when children 
were young enough, they could be taught 
to use that guide sensibly and advan- 
tageously. It would then support and 
sustain them even into later life—though 
it would put a lot of food fanatics and 
fancy-priced pediatricians, not to men- 
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tion large numbers of diet books, alto- 
gether out of business. 


V 


At once a number of questions leap to 
the lips of many people as they did to 
those of the mother whose queries orig- 
inally started me on this paper. What 
about eating between meals? Would 
the reformed human appetite, after it 
had attained the college education I have 
adumbrated, be content to have food at 
regular intervals, or is eating between 
meals harmful anyhow? Perhaps it 
merely becomes harmless when the per- 
son eats the “right” things; yet could 
you expect a growing boy or girl to make 
a rational choice of foods, guided by 
however good an appetite, if confronted 
with a box of candy in the pabulum 
from which he or she is to choose? 

These are ponderous questions. I 
was taught that regularity in sleeping 
and in eating were fundamental to my 
health. I was told that my ancestors 
were healthy largely because they were 
regular in their habits.* I lived to learn 
that some of them were not so healthy as 
they had been portrayed anyhow, but 
that many others who were healthy were 
shockingly irregular in their habits. A 
reading of Pepys’ Diary in nine volumes 
was a revelation and an education to me, 
for instance. Among other things I dis- 
covered that these Restoration English 
thought nothing of rising at three in the 
morning to go on an excursion down the 
river from which they returned at five 
the next morning. They slept till mid- 
day when they willed, and when they 
willed they danced all night. They ate 
disgustingly gluttonous meals at times, 
with a stupendous number of courses and 
eight or nine meats to a meal; and then 
the Clerk of the Acts lived on a bit of 
bread and cheese and some chocolate on 
other days. There was no regularity; 
the whole drama of life was then farcical 
~* T was also taught to chew meat very well indeed before 
swallowing it; I lived to learn that savages swallowed meat 
in hunks, and that it digests far better if chewed as little 


as possible because, if too fine when swallowed, it leaves 
the stomach undigested and putrefies in the intestine. 
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and was played out at the momentary 
and even fantastic whim of the player. 
Men ate when they were hungry—at 
meals or between meals. Personally, I 
never had really good digestion until I 
learned to eat when I felt like it, regard- 
less of fixed hours; time after time I find 
myself entirely unable properly to appre- 
ciate a meal at the ordained moment. I 
feel quite certain that it would do me 
more harm than good if I forced myself 
to eat merely because it was, say, seven 
o'clock. In the old days such irregular- 
ity might have worked hardship on the 
ladies, yet they were conveniently subju- 
gated in those days, and did not seem to 
mind; in this day of restaurants we should 
be able to eat at the call of appetite with- 
out inconveniencing anyone. 

Primitive man ate when he could; he 
stowed food away gluttonously to the 
limit of his capacity and often went for 
some time on very little pabulum there- 
after. He ate just when he could get 
food and as much as he could hold; the 
habit has excellent historical back- 
ground. In the very nature of things he 
could not have set meal times. Of 
course to-day we have piled upon what 
was originally rather a disgusting physi- 
ological process (for primitive man was 
as much ashamed of letting anyone see 
him eat as are his progeny of other physi- 
ological processes) a curiously attrac- 
tive edifice of etiquette and social value. 
Obviously, if one be wedded to the theory 
that a meal is a social function rather 
than a mere physiological incident, one 
could not feel entirely satisfied with eat- 
ing small snippets of food here and there 
by the way. Some compromise with so- 
cial values seems necessary nowadays, 
yet banquets are notoriously ill-digested, 
probably, to a considerable extent, be- 
cause the incidental nervous excitement 
inhibits the normal psychic secretion of 
digestive juices. It is quite apparent 
that a well-ordered formal meal has cer- 
tain esthetic aspects which doubtless 
promote a state of physiological well- 
being, but I believe it is also true that an 
appetite which has been properly edu- 
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cated from its very beginning would not 
lead any human being far astray nutri- 
tionally. 

Of course, it is to be remembered that 
the land teems with what may be termed 
synthetic or highly artificial foods which 
were not readily accessible either to 
primitive man or to our more immediate 
ancestors. This implies that the educa- 
tion of the appetite must include cer- 
tain restrictions of intelligence upon 
instinct where such foods are concerned. 
It is a fact that the young children men- 
tioned earlier in this paper seemed to 
suffer no gastronomic catastrophes when 
permitted to stuff themselves inordi- 
nately with bananas; secondly, that their 
banana jags ended voluntarily. It is 
quite possible that they would have 
handled candy in a similar manner; but 
it is also fairly certain that few older chil- 
dren could be trusted to-day to make a 
rational nutritional choice when faced 
with the candy box. This is because 
their appetites were not educated (or 
were even perverted to a greater or lesser 
extent) immediately after they were 
weaned. The remedy is sufficient in- 
telligent discretion on the part of parents 
to determine that older children do not 
have access to foods which their un- 
trained, or perhaps we might more cor- 
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rectly say, perverted, appetites might 
lead them to eat to deleterious excess. 
This, if I mistake not, brings us smartly 
backtoShakespeare. We should accept 
Macbeth’s advice and let “ good digestion 
wait on appetite and health on both.” 
The key to the situation, as I see it 
after considerable study, is what hap- 
pens immediately after weaning. What 
should happen is what took place in the 
case of the youngsters who were per- 
mitted freely to select their foods from a 
group of finely ground and well-balanced 
nutrients, with accessory liquids as 
needed. I see no reason why our more 
synthetic foods and powerful concen- 
trates like candy might not safely appear 
on the youngster’s table in their proper 
proportions to the whole diet. I believe 
that the same instinctive and unper- 
verted appetite which guided Miss 
Davis’s children through the treacherous 
banana shoals could be trusted even with 
candies during this formative period, 
and that if the right start were made in 
childhood the desires of the adult or- 
ganism could later be attended very 
largely as signified. In such a happy 
day we should be far better off racially, 
and also very few mothers would then 
find their offspring so abjectly disap- 
pointing as my mother found me. 


THE SAUSAGE 


BY BEN RAY REDMAN 


loon swung lazily in the dying 

light of afternoon. From it steel 
cables stretched, like spidery threads, to 
a motor truck below; to winches that 
might bring it swiftly earthward, while 
the truck itself ran like a rabbit east 
along the Belgian roads. Near at hand, 
two batteries of anti-aircraft guns thrust 
their long muzzles skyward. From the 
basket, keen eyes peered through Zeiss 
lenses. And for several days that bal- 
loon had been bothering the British ad- 
vance like hell. 


Bi of Comines, the German bal- 


A damp, gusty morning wind slapped 
the sides of the Nissen huts on the 
R. F. C. aerodrome at Marie Cappel. 
The first patrol was to leave the ground 
at six, assigned to balloons—a rotten job. 
It was beastly cold in the Mess, and 
Henry found it occupied by only a sleepy 
waiter. 

“Breakfast ready, Saunders?” he in- 
quired. 

“Yes, sir; only a minute now.” 

The door swung open with a rush of 
air that carried in the Major. Henry 


looked up. “Good morning, sir.” 
“Good morning, Henry. Feeling 
fit?” 


“All things considered. That was 
quite a party in Boulogne last night.” 

The Major grinned. “I lost you 
early in the game. Where'd you buzz 
off to?” 

“When the gendarmes came I ducked. 
Much of a row?” 

“Nothing exceptional. A most suc- 
cessful binge however, most successful. 
Expense account: One French hotel, not 


new, officers for the use of.” The Major 
rubbed his hands together; he was young 
for a major—twenty-three. But he had 
been at Dunkirk with the triplanes when 
the war in the air was new. 

Henry nodded. “Are those eggs 
ready, Saunders?” 

‘Here they are, sir.” 

“T want you to bag that balloon this 
morning, Henry.” ‘This from the Ma- 
jor. 

“The one near Comines?”’ 

“That’s right. It’s a pest. Eighty 
Squadron tried it yesterday and couldn’t 
get within a mile of it. They pulled it 
down too fast—the blighters!” 

Henry gulped his coffee. “‘ Yes, they’re 
good at that; they have them hitched to 
lorries.” 

“Are your guns O.K.?” 

“They were last night; we had them 
on the range.” Henry munched his 
toast. 

“Good. Don’t fire until you’re on 
the beggar’s back; there’s no use wasting 
ammunition. It’s sure to be hot. The 
Archie’s good, and the place is lousy with 
machine guns, too. It’s quite their pet 
balloon, and the Colonel would be 
frightfully bucked if we could land it. 
Clouds ought to help a bit, if ’m a 
weather prophet. Lord and King will 
go along and stay up top, while you go 
down.” 

King stamped in. “Gawd’s truth, 
this bloody Mess is cold!” 

The Major turned. “Give that fire 
a poke, King. You’ve let in all of 
Flanders.” 

“Good morning, sir. 
head?” 


How’s_ the 
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“Just a bit fuzzy. Nothing much.” 

“We're on balloons this morning, I 
take it.” 

“Yes. That sausage back of Co- 
mines; you and Lord to do the escort 
job, while Henry gives the brute a burst 
or two.” 

King shrugged. ‘They have a lot of 
stuff around the bag. I tootled over 
there the other day, and you should have 
seen them messing up the sky in my 
vicinity.” 

“Youre right they have a lot of stuff,” 
said Lord, who had just come in, and who 
now started to warm his hands by 
pounding on the table. 

There was a grunt from Henry. “Oh, 
yes, they’re damned hospitable. But 
you chaps sit up top, and keep an eye 
out for Fokkers. Forget the rest.” 
He poured himself a second cup of burn- 
ing coffee. 


The Mess was tomblike because the 
air was dead; but out on the aerodrome 
the wind cut the face and stung the 
blood. The pilots picked their way to- 
wards the tarmac, where the Dolphins 
reared through the gloom like fantastic 
beasts, with propellers turning lazily to 
warm their vitals. 

“B” Flight’s burly sergeant detached 
himself from Henry’s bus, that he 
had been running up. “Good morning, 
sir.” 

“Everything O.K.?” Henry, asked. 

All O.K.” 

“Good, Felton. Tl run her up my- 
self, now.” And Henry pulled himself 
into the cockpit. 

The sky grew lighter. Cassel Hill 
loomed through the rent mist, massive 
and near. Strange, dim shapes, that 
were hangars and machines, melted into 
familiar outlines. Henry looked around: 
Lord and King were in their seats, test- 
ing their engines. The sergeant stood 
beside the fuselage and roared in Hen- 
ry’sear, “‘ Watch the oil, sir; and don’t let 
her get too hot. She’s new, you know.” 
His voice was faint, as though it came 
across great distances. , 
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Henry nodded, and the sergeant 
stepped away. Lord and King must be 
ready now. Henry fidgeted, shoved 
down his goggles, and then waved his 
hand. The chocks were pulled aside; 
the wheels were clear. He taxied out, 
bumping clumsily, and looked behind: 
the others were nosing after him. Shov- 
ing the stick against the instruments, he 
gave her the gun, gently at first, then 
open wide. The roaring beast leaped 
under him and raced across the ground— 
then lifted clear. He held her steady for 
a minute, nosed her down a trifle, drove 
her upward in a sudden zoom, caught her 
before she wavered, flattened out, and 
threw her over in a dizzy turn. The 
hangars fled away beneath him. 

Lord and King were off the ground; 
Henry could see them climbing steeply 
in his wake. A few more turns with en- 
gine throttled back, giving them a chance 
to gain; and then they crept above his 
wash and settled into place—one right, 
one left. Two thousand feet. The 
three machines swung east, along the 
road to Ypres. Nieppelay green behind, 
with shattered Hazebrouck on its flank. 
The three machines raced east, climbing 
to meet the sun. 

Having watched them out of sight, the 
Major strolled back to the Mess. “Bring 
me two more eggs, Saunders, and some 
Scotch with very little soda. And, for 
God’s sake, shut that door!” Saunders 
jumped. The ’drome was quiet: no 
squadron show to-day until ten o’clock. 
The lucky pilots slept. Three men 
climbed east to meet the sun. 

“Tf Td quit last night at twelve 
o'clock,” thought Lord, “I’d have come 
out six hundred francs ahead. Any man 
who can hold four jacks over an ace- 
high full is shot with luck. There 
ought to be a law. These damned con- 
trols are sloppy still; I wonder if that 
lazy rigger ever touched them after all? 
Tl strafe him right. Marie’s a queer 
one. If she didn’t like my leaving her 
flat, she can go to blazes. She’s not 
unique.” 


. Five thousand feet above Abeele. 
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Henry looked down: no movement on 
the ‘drome. “A lazy bunch, those 
Camels! They are all asleep.” 

King thought he’d try his guns; tilted 
his nose, and Jet them go in a short burst 
over his leader’s head. Then he laughed 
as Henry flipped into a fast half-roll be- 
fore he knew who had done the shooting. 
Henry swore. ‘The bloody fool, testing 
his Vickers in my ear! Some people 
need a nurse!” He straightened out, 
climbed again, and drew up off King’s 
wing-tip. Henry saw the culprit grin, 
and shook his fist in answer. 

The sky was bright and clear, but 
black puffs to the south betrayed the 
presence of a dawn patrol; and under- 
neath lumbered an R.E.8, going north. 
““No clouds to speak of; that’s bad,” 
thought Henry. ‘There isn’t half a 
chance.” He throttled down. Not a 
balloon in sight. The sun was creep- 
ing up the sky, and it hurt eyes straining 
eastward. Henry wasdoubtful. “Bet- 
ter buzz about a bit, and wait. The 
Major wants balloons, and that one in 
particular. This would make my fifth, 
the fifth in a month; we’ll scare them off 
if we go over now. I wonder where our 
friends the Fokkers are to-day?” 

Trailing his leader, King felt fed up. 
““Why don’t they stick up a sausage so 
that we can pot it?” He wanted to get 
back and finish Limehouse Nights. ‘This 
war’s a bore. No sane man would 
knock around up here, asking to be shot 
at. Next war, I’ll blinking well stay on 
the ground and wangle a cushy job at 
home. I wonder if Maude is still at 
Claridge’s?”’ 

Three planes, with engines throttled 
back, cruised east to meet the sun. 
Three men, three minds, held in a mad- 
man’s dream of wood and canvas, flew 
east, eight thousand feet above the 
mud and wire and gaping shell-holes. 

“Marie knows what she can do if she 
doesn’t like it.” 

“Tt would be easier to ask Maude if 
she hadn’t so much money.” 

“Five balloons in one month wouldn’t 
be half bad.” 
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On they flew, three heroes—Henry, 
King, and Lord—thinking the thoughts 
that heroes think, eight thousand feet 
above the Flanders earth. 

There were going to be clouds after 
all; there were some little ones coming 
from the east now, and bigger and better 
ones behind them. “Locate the sausage 
first; then a little game of hide and seek 
among the clouds; then down, almost 
vertical, in one long dive; and then—a 
spitting stream of flaming tracer bullets, 
right into that fat sausage, while Lord 
and King stay up to watch for Huns. 
That’s the system!” Henry squinted 
through his Aldis sight, and fingered the 
gun-trigger on his joy-stick. The clouds 
were really coming now, and the three 
planes circled lazily, awaiting them. 

“Some day, I’d like to write stories 
like Limehouse Nights,” thought King. 
‘But where can a chap find material for 
yarns to-day; they’ve all been written 
half a dozen times, and the romance was 
sucked out of life long ago. A man has 
to have experience to write.” Once the 
war was over, he could hunt up some ex- 
perience for himself. 

Keeping his proper distance, crossing 
over on the turns, with habit guiding all 
his movements, Lord clung to Henry’s 
tail. Perhaps he had treated Marie 
rather badly, after all. She certainly 
was pretty. It might be a good idea to 
tootle over to St. Omer and straighten 
things out with her that evening. 

Above the gathering clouds, Henry 
peered and squinted, squinted and 
peered. With any luck, he would be 
able to enter a fifth balloon in his log- 
book before long. That was Comines 
down there; that was where the sausage 
should be. Minutes passed; and then— 
by God! that’s where the sausage was. 
A silvery-grayish blob against a dark- 
brown earth. He would be on it almost 
before they had it up. Waggling his 
wings, he pointed east and down. King 
and Lord looked, too, and saw. Henry 
swiftly scanned the sky: no enemy 
planes in sight, but there was a bank of 
clouds that might hide something. 
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However, he could trust Lord and King 
to play watch-dogs for him. He waved 
his hand above his head, pushed his 
throttle wide—and three planes shot 
forward at full speed. 

Dodging among the clouds, Henry 
laid a cunning course until, above a fleecy 
billowing mass, he knew that he was 
ready for the plunge. He had the 
sausage spotted. Pulling back his stick, 
he kicked on right rudder, stalled, and 
fell into a screaming dive. Through the 
cloud he went, and out the other side. 
His calculation had been right: the sil- 
very bag was under him. He had it 
spotted; but he was spotted, too. A 
black form leaped from the observer’s 
basket, fell like a plummet for a space, 
then fluttered down beneath an opened 
parachute. Straining at its cables, 
swaying wildly, the balloon sank earth- 
ward. The winches were working fast. 
All this Henry could see in his hurtling 
dive, noting the details automatically. 
He was strangely calm. This particu- 
lar sausage was his, even if he had to fol- 
low it right down to the “floor.” He 
had no doubts. “The fifth in a month! 
That wasn’t bad.” 

Then the air around him seemed sud- 
denly to explode in whirling eddies of 
brown smoke, and the familiar hoarse 
cough of anti-aircraft shells sounded, 
above the engine’s roar, in Henry’s 
ears. “Archie!” he thought. But he 
didn’t mind Archie; he had been inti- 
mate with it long enough to regard it 
with contempt. ‘The gunners had found 
his height on the first burst, but he was 
diving too fast for them to catch him 
again. Machine guns were different; 
he didn’t like them, and they would be 
spitting at him in another minute. The 
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German balloon appeared to swell enor- 
mously as he plunged furiously toward 
it. His fingers were tense on the gun- 
trigger: a few seconds more, and he 
would fire. He saw nothing but that 
silvery-grayish bag: nothing else in the 
world existed for him in that instant. 
He was no longer a man, with ambitions, 
appetites, and fears, but simply the 
vital part of a destroying mechanism. 
Man, plane, and guns were one. Henry 
pressed the trigger. His Vickers guns 
began to chatter viciously. And then, 
abruptly, he was heaved by a huge, 
crackling, roaring earthquake into com- 
plete oblivion. Man, plane, and guns 
had ceased to be. 

Circling overhead, Lord and King 
witnessed the strange event. It was a 
perfect hit for Archie. They had been 
watching a diving plane, guided by a 
living pilot; and then, where they 
gazed, there was nothing but falling 
fragments and lazily dispersing smoke. 
Dazed, scarcely believing what they 
saw, they circled lower; and, as their eyes 
strained earthward, ten Fokkers slipped 
from the bank of clouds that Henry had 
viewed suspiciously. Observers, who 
saw the battle from the ground, said that 
it could hardly be called a fight at all; 
that slaughter was a better name for it. 
Neatly and expeditiously, the Fokkers 
did their job. Lord went down first— 
in flames. A second later, King went 
spinning after him. Neither had fired a 
shot. 


On the aerodrome at Marie Cappel, a 
youthful major clutched a telephone 
receiver, listened, and cursed. Back of 
Comines, the German balloon swung 
lazily in the bright morning light. 
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FOUR POEMS 


BY ELIZABETH HOLLISTER FROST 


THE ROSE HAT 


MET him by chance down at old Phebe Brock’s— 
How bright were the pansies and red four-o’clocks! 
Though it rained, and he said, looking shyly at me, 
Vou will ruin that hat in the drip, don’t you see, 
If you try to run home,” (it was covered with roses) — 
He said, ‘Give it me, and when the storm closes 
Til come to your door and bring tt quite dry.” 
And I blushed and said, “‘ Thank you, but no.” I was shy. 


But now when the wind shakes the Vestal Street door, 
And the smell of the swamp pink blows in from the moor, 
When the curfew rings out its monotonous chime, 

I put out the bottle, and upstairs I climb 

(As Pve climbed forty years for the matter of that)— 

I wish I had let him bring home my rose hat. 


THE FOG IS ROLLING OVER 


HE fog is rolling over 
Where we picked the broom and bay. 
I must find another lover. 


Drenched and drooping is the clover 
Where on sunny slopes we lay. 
The fog is rolling over. 


Oh, I knew you were a rover. 
But you stay so long away! 
I must find another lover. 


Where is now the upland plover 
We stalked when lips were gay? 
The fog is rolling over. 


The rabbits run to cover— 
How your dancing eyes were gray! 
I must find another lover. 


Oh the marsh hawks dip and hover 
Where your darling ghost’s astray! 
The fog is rolling over, 

I must find another lover. 
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ENCOUNTER 


UPPOSE, that day when you came toward me leaping 
Over the junipers and grassy waves, 
Startled, like a deer suddenly waked from a long sleeping . 
Scenting, scenting in sunny reach what he most craves: 


Suppose, when my full muslin skirt was lifted 

By the salt wind all billowing and bright— 

A pink balloon in the breeze, suppose I had suddenly drifted 
Over the cliff’s edge out of sound and sight: 


Then had we never known this hushed To-morrow, 

This windless waiting one each side a door; 

Your brown hand had not beat upon this barrier, hollow, 
I had not spattered tears upon this floor. 


UNDER THE ROSE 


URFEW is tolling 

In the high tower; 
Lads come a-singing 

Starshine or shower. 


Lovers come leaning 
Up from the mail; 
Click goes the latch gate, 
Fog on the rail. 


Lights out in parlors, 
Lights on above, 

Darkness subsiding 
To silence or love. 


Everyone sleeping— 
Who then are these 

Laughing and leaning 
Under the trees? 


Waving at windows, 
Kissing at doors, 
Listening to wave-beats 
Out on the shores? 


These in the daytime 
Lie under the rose— 
Would I were laughing 
With these and not those. 


< 


PARADISE: AMERICAN PLAN 


BY LLOYD MORRIS 


rocking-chair was fanning herself 

vigorously. It was hot on the 
hotel porch, undeniably hot, almost as 
hot as in the steaming city that I had 
fled only a few hours ago. Almost as 
hot as in the south of France, where I 
had been during previous summers. But 
the little lady conceded to the weather 
only the steady motion of a palm-leaf 
fan. The heat had not diminished the 
stream of her conversation. 

“Well, it’s been a real pleasure to 
meet you, Mrs. Drabble,” she was say- 
ing to the occupant of an adjacent 
chair. “I always tell Charles (that’s 
my husband; he comes up for two weeks 
in August), I always tell Charles that 
I wouldn’t dream of spending the sum- 
mer anywhere else. One always meets 
such nice people here. (Your friends 
the Smiths of Newark were here last 
summer, and that’s how I met them!) 
Well, I’ve been coming for nineteen 
years. Or is it twenty? Yes, it is 
twenty. I remember, because that first 
summer Clarice (that’s my daughter; 
she’s traveling in Europe with a friend), 
well, Clarice had the whooping cough, 
and the management was _ perfectly 
lovely to me. They sent all the child’s 
meals to the room, and never charged 
me a penny for extra service; fancy 
that!” She paused for breath, and her 
companion ventured a polite remark. 

“Yes, wasn’t it nice?” she continued. 
“Of course, after that I had to come 
back. Claude says (Claude’s my son; 
they only give him two weeks’ vacation 
from his job, and he is going to Canada), 
Claude says that I’ve let the place be- 


'[ little lady in the adjoining 


come a habit. And he says that the 
place has changed. But it hasn’t, Mrs. 
Drabble. Of course, there are not as 
many young people here as there used to 
be. The young folks say that there’s 
nothing to do, and they want to be 
doing something every minute. You’d 
think that they’d enjoy resting quietly, 
and taking walks, and maybe playing 
tennis or golf. Nota bit of it! Why, I 
couldn’t persuade Clarice to come up 
with me this summer! ‘Mother,’ she 
told me(Ican hear her saying it!),“Mother, 
you’ve taken me up there for nineteen 
years. Never again! Europe for mine, 
and a little life. I’m not ready for 
the graveyard yet!’ That’s what she 
told me, Mrs. Drabble. Anyone would 
think that I’d punished her, bringing 
her here every summer! So I said to 
her, ‘Clarice, go to Europe if you want 
to. And I only hope you'll meet as 
pleasant people as you would at the 
hotel, and have as wholesome food, and 
as good atime.’ That’s what I told her. 
As for Claude... Oh, must you go, 


Mrs. Drabble? Half-past two! You 
don’t say so! How the time flies! Yes, 
T always rest after luncheon. I stay up- 


stairs until six o’clock. There are al- 
ways things to do in one’s room, as I tell 
the children. Now to-night, Mrs. Drab- 
ble, [ll introduce you to the other 
ladies. Of course you play bridge and 
mah-jong? It will be a pleasure to 
make you feel at home, I assure you. 
Oh, the name? How stupid of me! 
Brooks is the name; Mrs. Charles Brooks. 
Let me see if I can find my card.” 

Such was my introduction to Para- 
dise. 
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Paradise was a summer hotel, one of 
the interchangeable summer hotels that 
dot the American continent from the gulf 
to Maine, from Maine to California. 
Fashion has deserted them, if fashion ever 
came. On pleasant afternoons, im- 
mediately after luncheon, their porches 
are filled by amiable ladies in rocking- 
chairs, parked there by husbands who 
toil in nearby cities, abandoned by rest- 
less sons and daughters. Husbands 
join them for a fortnight’s holiday, and 
for occasional week-ends. The hotels 
offer board and lodging “American 
plan,” porches equipped with rows of 
rocking-chairs, and small orchestras that 
provide a doleful accompaniment to 
conversation during the evening. Bath- 
ing and boating, perhaps; tennis and 
golf, almost certainly: few people pursue 
these diversions with any assiduity. 
Possibly a “view,” dispiritedly striving 
to resemble the gaudy picture-post- 
card reproduction available in the writ- 
ing room. But year after year the 
guests come. From June until Septem- 
ber it is possible to purchase felicity at a 
fixed price per day, everything included 
—felicity compounded of undesired lei- 
sure and indiscriminate activity; of food, 
prolonged naps, invariable conversation, 
bridge, mah-jong, correspondence, desul- 
tory reading, and infrequent exercise. 
Apparently these, for a significant pro- 
portion of the American nation, consti- 
tute the indispensable elements of a 
holiday. The summer hotel is their 
Paradise. 


II 


It was Mr. Carmino who formally in- 
ducted me into the society of Paradise. 
He was a distracted, fluttering little man 
who taught dancing during the winter 
but in summer was employed as “social 
director” of the hotel. When I came 
out on the porch, on the morning follow- 
ing my arrival, he detached himself from 
a group of ladies and joined me. 
name is Carmino,” he remarked. 
very happy to meet you, Mr... .” I 
supplied the name, and a cigarette. 
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“Are you staying long? Ah, that’s 
fine. Come here to work, you say? 
What’s your line, sir? A writer? How 
interesting, how very interesting. Well, 
I hope that you'll give me your assist- 
ance when we have our charades for the 
benefit of the village church, and that 
you'll enter the bridge and golf tourna- 
ments. . . . And now, let me introduce 
you to some of the other guests.” 

The report of my profession, passed 
along by Mr. Carmino, was responsible, 
I am sure, for the mild interest mani- 
fested by certain ladies and the frank 
curiosity of at least one gentleman. 
After luncheon, Mrs. Brooks stopped me 
in the corridor. “Mr. Carmino tells me 
that you are a writer,” she said, sweetly. 
“T don’t read many modern books my- 
self. I don’t understand what most of 
them are about. They are so immoral.” 
The tone of her voice implied that she 
held me personally accountable for the 
accumulated indecencies of modern liter- 
ature. “What do you write?” she in- 
quired. The truth of fiction, I hastily 
reflected, is often the lie of life. “I’m 
writing a pamphlet,” I replied, “on the 
skeletal structure of certain varieties of 
tadpole.” ‘Oh, a scientist,” she ex- 
claimed, with a trace of disappointment. 
“T thought that maybe you wrote books. 
That was why I wanted to meet you.” 
Were authors such queer fish, I won- 
dered, and was startled by her next re- 
mark. “Do you carry the fish with 
you?” “The fish?” “The tadpoles, I 
mean,” she explained. “Oh, no,” I 
replied. “I have them sent up from the 
city. On ice, madame.” 

Later that day another lady addressed 
me. “They tell me,” she said, “that 
you are a scientist. My nephew is 
studying science at Yale. Perhaps you’ve 
met him? His name is Sprathers.” I 
expressed appropriate regret for my 
ignorance of Mr. Sprathers. “Your 
subject is tadpoles, I believe?” “You 
were misinformed, I’m afraid,” I re- 
plied. “I’m writing a monograph on 
Greek art.” “Oh,” she said, regretfully, 
“when they told me you were writing 
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about tadpoles, I fancied that you might 
be writing a sweet, inspiring book like 
Bambi.” 

That evening, while the orchestra 
plowed its doleful way through a 
medley of Victor Herbert songs, a 
stout lady seated herself beside me. 
“You can help me, I’m sure,” she an- 
nounced without preamble. “I’m a 
member of the Brooklyn Ladies’ Reading 
Circle. This coming winter I’m to read 
a paper on Greek architecture. Now, 
I’m sure that you are just the person to 
help me write it.” As politely as pos- 
sible I disclaimed the requisite knowl- 
edge. “You see,” I concluded, “I’m 
engaged in writing a biography of Mar- 
tin Luther.” But this lie proved to be 
the least efficacious of the lot. For on 
the following day, in the elevator, a 
determined, resolute old lady spoke to 
me. “They tell me,’ she boomed, 
“that you’re a biographer. Now, I’ve 
had a great many interesting experi- 
ences. I’ve known many famous people 
in my time: generals, governors, and a 
President or two. And my great-niece, 
who is a librarian in Utica, tells me that 
I ought to write my memoirs. She says 
that lots of people are reading memoirs. 
Isadora Duncan’s, for instance; and 
Annabelle thinks that mine ought to be 
as interesting. Of course I don’t know 
anything about writing books, but it 
occurred to me, in view of Annabelle’s 
advice, that you might be willing to 
collaborate with me. What do you 
think? Please speak loud, young man, 
for I’m very deaf!” 

The interest of the ladies may be con- 
sidered exclusively intellectual. But 
Mr. Tobin’s frank curiosity had its 
source in a vigorous national prejudice in 
favor of uniformity, a prejudice that 
partly explains the existence and popu- 
larity of our summer hotels. The per- 
manently resident male population of 


the hotel, except for the social direc- ’ 


tor and myself, consisted of Mr. Tobin 
and Mr. Squeers. Husbands came and 
went, other men arrived and departed; 


we four remained. Mr. Tobin was an \ was, 
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elderly gentleman who, so he informed 
me during our first conversation, had 
retired from the grain business to enjoy 
the delights of leisure. These appeared 
to take the form of the society of what- 
ever lady he could induce to accept his 
ultimately embarrassing attentions. He 
preferred them young but, when nothing 
more comely offered, was not averse to a 
plump middle age. But what was re- 
markable was the speed with which the 
ladies dropped him. Every new femi- 
nine arrival became the recipient of his 
courtesies only, after a very few days, to 
avoid them pointedly. Perhaps this was 
why he complained to me of his fate. 
“There’s no room in this country for a 
retired man,” he observed. “Look at 
me! Nothing to do but enjoy myself, 
and I’m bored to death. Nobody to 
talk to here but the women. Nothing 
to do with your time. Why do I come? 
Well, you see, I always came here with. 
my wife. I’ve come every summer for 
fifteen years. I wouldn’t know where 
else to go. And, anyway, another hotel 
would be just like this.” Then, very 
confidentially, he remarked, “I’ve been 
curious about you. I’ve never met any 
of you writing fellers. How do you man- 
age to earn enough by writing to live 
these days? You fellers certainly have 
an easy time of it: come and go as you 
please and work when you like. In my 
day, young feller, we had to work for a 
living. That’s why I was able to retire 
when I did.” And thus I became aware 
that my profession, if not actually dis- 
reputable in Mr. Tobin’s estimation, was 
at least suspiciously irregular. How had 
I escaped the routine of industrial Amer- 
ica, which demands that every man 
shall work in an office? Could one es- 
cape this superbly efficient routine, and 
not be the worse for having done so? 
Clearly, Mr. Tobin thought not. He be- 
lieved in uniformity. 


Til 


Everyone believed in it. Uniformity 
in fact, the foundation of 
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their holiday life. Everyone, myself ex- 
cepted, did the same thing at the same 
time with astonishing persistence and 
every evidence of enjoyment. In the 
morning, for an hour after breakfast and 
another hour before luncheon, the 
rocking-chairs on the porch creaked 
stridently, and chatter flowed from 
them. The hours between ten and noon 
were sacred to exercise; the golf links 
suffered, and the pine woods echoed with 
unflagging voices. After luncheon the 
porch was populous for half an hour. 
At two-thirty the population vanished to 
its rooms, not to reappear until six. 
Dinner at seven. The orchestra from 
eight-thirty until ten; cards or mah-jong 
as alternatives. At ten a bellboy made 
the circuit of the lounge, extinguishing 
lights. The guests yawned, arose, and 
retired to bed. Visiting husbands and 
other male guests of the hotel varied 
this routine by longer periods on the 
golf links. The nineteenth hole was 
especially popular and seldom neglected. 

The cult of uniformity explained the 
presence of Mr. Carmino. In any other 
country his presence would have been 
superfluous, and his activities would 
have been resented as an infringement of 
privacy. Elsewhere, you go forth on 
holidays to amuse yourself in ways of 
your own devising with companions of 
your own choice. The European con- 
ception of a holiday is to do what one 
chooses; a conception that predicates 
the possession of some definite desire. 
In America it appears to be a point of 
honor to have no desires, and as few 
preferences as possible. Mr. Carmino’s 
responsibilities were to make certain 
that everyone in the hotel was ac- 
quainted with everyone else, and to or- 
ganize a sufficient number of diversions 
to keep everyone busy all of the time. 
He arranged tournaments of golf, tennis, 
bridge, and mah-jong. He inaugurated 
a series of Saturday evening motion- 
picture shows in the barnlike dining 
room. He persuaded a group of the 
guests to act in charades for the amuse- 
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profit of the village church. He devised 
a series of pilgrimages by motor bus to 
various nearby historic shrines. On 
these occasions he appeared even more 
flurried than usual; perhaps his knowl- 
edge of history was not as accurate as 
his knowledge of the tango. Like a dis- 
tracted fowl, he herded his charges into 
two large, uncomfortable vehicles, and 
they would be off for a day’s drive over 
dusty roads, bound for a village where a 
Revolutionary skirmish had occurred and 
General Washington had decorously 
slept in a bed. It gave them a sense of 
pleasurable activity. Besides, did not 
the hotel defray the expenses of the ex- 
cursion, including luncheon? 

An unmistakable restlessness pre- 
vailed among the guests of the hotel 
whenever Mr. Carmino had neglected to 
provide some general enterprise of 
amusement. They didn’t wish to choose 
their own diversions. They wanted 
their amusements served to them with 
the monotonous regularity of their 
meals, and in a similar fashion: a limited 
number of alternatives automatically 
provided, and the total cost covered by a 
fixed price per day. And a majority of 
them wanted their companions chosen 
for them as well. No other assumption 
explains the tactful officiousness with 
which the social director bullied us into 
becoming acquainted with one another. 
It was impossible to escape his persist- 
ence except by deliberate rudeness. If 
you protested your disinclination to 
meet the newly arrived Wilkenses of 
Seattle or Perkinses of Ashtabula (such 
pleasant, folksy people!), Mr. Carmino 
expressed injured surprise. ‘‘ Why, real- 
ly,” he would exclaim, “‘we are like a 
great, big family here. And we must 
positively know one another, we really 
must. These newcomers are so de- 
lightful. I feel sure that you will want 
to help me make them feel at home!” 
And meekly you would submit to the 
introduction, for a continued refusal 
would stamp you as being peculiar, or 
barbarian and unaccustomed to the 


ment of their fellows and the financial \, usages of a one-hundred-percent-perfect 
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civilization that accounts individuality 
reprehensible. Dread of leisure and 
fear of loneliness: Mr. Carmino minis- 
tered to these fundamental traits of 
American psychology. 

The prevailing faith in uniformity as- 
serted itself vigorously whenever seri- 
ously challenged. Its weapon was os- 
tracism which, if exercised upon the 
gregarious American temperament, in- 
flicts a swift and terrible punishment. 
One evening a long, rakish car swung up 
to the entrance, and a party of four dis- 
mounted. Two women crossed the 
porch and entered the lobby. Two men 
followed them. There was a trace of 
furtive uneasiness in their air of assur- 
ance as they passed under the appraising 
eyes of the assembled guests. The four 
disappeared to their suite. They en- 
tered the dining room somewhat late. 
The two women were strikingly hand- 
some. Against the sober, respectable 
background of the hotel dining room, 
they stood out with the obtrusiveness of 
orchids in a vegetable patch. And, as 
was inevitable, the vegetables resented 
their presence. An audible whisper of 
disapproval circulated among the guests 
as they were shown to their table. 
Plainly, that whisper intimated, these 
four people were here for no good purpose. 
And resentful wives, after one quick look 
at the women, commanded their hus- 
bands to keep their eyes fixed on the 
legal partners of their joys. After din- 
ner the four newcomers sat over their 
cigarettes in the lounge while the orches- 
tra ground out an antiquated fox-trot. 
Then they disappeared. “Fancy such 
people coming here!” remarked Mrs. 
Brooks indignantly as they departed. 
‘Really, if people like that remain here, 
the place won’t be fit for respectable 
folk.” After ten o’clock, when the 
lights had been extinguished and the 
other guests had retired, an explosion of 
ribald jollity shattered the habitual 
silence of the hotel. It continued, ere- 
scendo. They were having a good time, 
those four, with their bootleg liquor; they 
didn’t care who knew it. Windows 
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rattled throughout the hotel as angry 
guests arose to investigate. Suddenly 
the clamor subsided; no doubt someone 
had complained to the office, and a 
warning had been issued to the new- 
comers. But apparently the clamor 
was less culpable than the subsequent 
silence. For, early the following morn- 
ing two smartly gowned, scornful women 
were seated in the rakish car, and two 
sheepish men were paying their bill 
The management had politely but firmly 
requested their departure. “Hell, what 
have we done, anyway?” one man asked 
the other. “‘Why, we only made a little 
whoopee, Aleck! We only made a little 
whoopee, that’s all!” Later in the day 
one of the visiting husbands discussed 
the episode with me. “It must have 
been pretty embarrassing for those two 
men,” he said. “‘But they deserved it. 
They ought to have known that they 
couldn’t get away with a gay week-end 
up here. This is a respectable hotel.” 
Then he added irrelevantly, ‘‘But say, 
the women were sure good-lookers. I’d 
have changed places with either of those 
guys, thismorning. I'll bet they’re hav- 
ing a better holiday than I am.” 

On one occasion at least the punish- 
ment of ostracism contained a boomerang. 
There arrived at the hotel a short, gro- 
tesquely plump, middle-aged woman. 
Her hair was more golden than any 
within nature’s gift; her lips were more 
crimson than art should have made 
them; her plump cheeks flamed with a 
perpetual blush. She arrived at the 
hotel alone. Her wardrobe was exten- 
sive and bizarre. She was pleased by 
her own appearance. And she was 
eager to please; obviously sociable, she 
would have been gratified by the solemn 
courtesies of the social director. But 
ostracism was immediate, umistakable, 
and universal. Her company was never 
requested by anyone. She was point- 
edly omitted from whatever communal 
activities were going forward. She made 
only one attempt to break down the 
barrier. On this occasion she ad- 
dressed one of the elderly ladies. ‘“‘May 
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I trouble you for the time?” she asked 
timidly. The elderly lady stared fixedly 
at a diamond wrist-watch. “I’m sorry,” 
she replied, coldly, ‘but I seem to have 
left my watch upstairs.” 

After this the little lady accepted her 
isolation. But on two successive week- 
ends the hotel rang with gossip, for she 
had had visitors. The first week-end 
brought a very young and very hand- 
some man. He was devotedly attentive 
to his hostess, though young enough to 
be her son. The second week-end 
brought another, equally young, equally 
handsome, and equally devoted. Mrs. 
Brooks, expressing the general attitude 
of the guests, said, “TI call it disgusting, 
at her age! They’re not her sons. No 
sons would be as attentive as they are. 
Besides, I looked up their names, and 
neither of them is named Parsons.” 
On the third week-end of the lady’s 
stay, the two young men appeared to- 
gether. The three were departing on 
Sunday evening. Just before their de- 
parture the little lady, accompanied by 
her two young men, crossed the porch 
and addressed the elderly lady who had 
refused to tell her the time. “I want 
to present my two sons to you,” she 
said, gently. “They resemble each 
other very much for step-brothers, don’t 
they? They want to thank you for your 
kindness to me. And, if you are ever 
in New York when I happen to be sing- 
ing at the Metropolitan Opera, I should 
be very happy to send you tickets for a 

performance. My stage name is... 
and she mentioned the name of a famous, 
highly respected contralto. 

The guests of the hotel approved of 
romance, however. The ladies, espe- 
cially, were apt to be sentimental about 
Mr. Squeers and Miss Ruggles. Mr. 
Squeers was a melancholy-looking in- 
dividual in the forties, with a drooping 
mustache and a complexion that hinted 
of dyspepsia. He had come to the 
hotel for a long rest, and his invalidism 
evoked the ready sympathy of the ladies. 
Miss Ruggles was a lean and none too 
comely maiden of approximately his 
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own age. Every night, while the or- 
chestra played in the lounge, these two 
sat in opposite corners of a sofa, carrying 
on a conversation across a wide ex- 
panse of vacant upholstery. One night, 
chancing to sit behind them, I became 
a party to their confidences. “The 
meals,” Mr. Squeers remarked pen- 
sively, “are not as good as they used to 
be. They always cook my eggs too 
long, though I always tell the waitress 
to have them boiled precisely three 
minutes. A three-minute egg is best, 
don’t you agree?” And Miss Ruggles 
said, “Yes. Oh, yes, indeed.” Night 
after night they sat there until at ten 
o'clock the orchestra ceased playing. 
Then Miss Ruggles arose, bade Mr. 
Squeers good-night, and went to her 
room. Shortly afterward the lights 
were extinguished. But Mr. Squeers, 
in the melancholy radiance of a single 
lamp, remained on the sofa, presumably 
meditating the iniquities of the kitchen 
and the inadequacies of his digestion. 
Romance? Well, perhaps. 


IV 


Day after day, throughout a long 
summer, the guests of the hotel were 
content to pursue a prearranged routine 
which they had not determined for 
themselves. The unusual and the spon- 
taneous had no place in their program, 
and probably would have been most un- 
welcome. This, if one reflected upon 
it, seemed strange. For a_ holiday 
ought to be an opportunity to cut loose 
from all routine and follow one’s spon- 
taneous impulses in choice of recreation. 
But this is precisely what the guests of 
the hotel never did. Whether they 
were lacking in spontaneous impulses, 
or whether, possessing them, they pre- 
ferred to suppress them, it would be 
difficult to say. ‘One thing, however, 
was certain: their holiday life made no 
provision for gaiety. In Europe there 
exists a legend that the Americans are 
an impulsive, gay, and carefree people. 
I used to wonder what my European 
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friends would have thought of a typical 
American holiday. Often during the 
summer I found myself contrasting the 
equable sobriety of the hotel with the 
gaiety of those little summer resorts in 
Normandy and Brittany to which the 
French middle-class repairs for its 
holidays. Life in those towns is far 
more simple than it was at the hotel, 
and the possibilities of diversion are 
fewer; but the people enjoy themselves 
more. 

One evening toward the end of the 
summer a visiting husband offered me 
an invitation. ‘Brown, Jackson, and 
I are going out on a spree to-night,” he 
said. “I'd like you to join us. We'll 
meet on the porch at ten.” At ten 
o’clock that evening, when the guests of 
the hotel were about to retire, we four 
met like conspirators in the darkness of 
the porch. We bestowed ourselves in 
the host’s motor car, and we drove for 
nearly an hour through the black coun- 
tryside. Finally we dismounted at the 
local speak-easy. We were shown into 
a room equipped with chairs, a table, 
cards, chips, and a reasonable supply of 
illegal potations. Solemnly we seated 
ourselves. “Do you know the one 
about the man with the harelip?” asked 
Jackson. ... A little while later the 
serious business of the spree began. 
Poker. We drove back to the hotel 
through a chilly dawn. We didn’t sing 
convivial songs; we sat in dignified 
silence. As we separated at the en- 
trance to the hotel, Brown spoke, “I 
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tell you,” he remarked seriously, “that 
this is the life! What a feller needs is 
an occasional night off. Gosh, I haven’t 
enjoyed myself as much in a long time. 
But the Missis isn’t going to feel that 
way about it. . . .” The Missis didn’t. 
Later in the day, when I inquired for 
Mr. Brown, she said with great severity, 
“T’m surprised at you! Mr. Brown was 
very silly, and I’m annoyed with him. 
He works very hard all year, and he 
ought to take advantage of his holiday 
to get a rest.” The evening, needless 
to say, was never repeated. 

The day of my departure finally came. 
The last person to whom I said farewell 
was Mrs. Brooks. “Do you know,” 
she said, smilingly, “that when you first 
arrived, I didn’t think you were going 
to become one of us? Clarice has always 
told me that writers are so tempera- 
mental and unsociable. But you’ve 
been a pleasant surprise. We're like a 
great, big family here, you see, and we 
don’t like outsiders. No, I won’t say 
good-by. Surely we’ll meet here again 
next summer, now that you're really 
one of us. So I’ll merely say au revoir.” 

The colored bellboy who stowed my 
luggage into the train turned a flashing 
grin on me. “Come back next June,” 
he said. “June is the really good 
month. It’s much quieter then, and 
the crowd isn’t nearly as flashy as these 
summer visitors!” The whistle blew. 
The train crawled away from the station. 
Paradise sank behind me. Paradise? 
Well, perhaps. ... 


1929 RULES FOR GARDEN HOSING 
BY LAURENCE MCKINNEY 
GARDEN hose in its original state 
A may be defined as a small body of 
water completely surrounded by 
rubber. The game consists in trying to 
keep most of the water inside the rubber 
and, if it does get out, of guessing where 
it is going to go. To start properly all 
you need is the hose and the small body 
of water. Clothes do not matter, in fact, 
the less there are of them the less they 
matter. 

Go to the nearest hose store and buy a 
length of hose. Always be sure that the 
hose is considerably shorter than the 
garden. This saves a lot of reeling 
around and it gives one practice in high- 
angle fire on the bunch of hollyhocks 
which are just out of range against the 
farthest fence. 

If you get the right kind of hose it will 
have a muzzle, or nozzle, on one end, and 
a funny doohickey on the other that 
turns around and around. Be careful to 
specify garden hose and do not pick up 
what is known as gas tubing. This 
latter is used only for suicides, and you 
will not need it immediately. 

Instead of selling you a diver’s cos- 
tume for protection, the hose sales- 
fellow will now try to interest you in a 
hose-reel. This is a sort of hose baby 
carriage which protects it when resting 
and allows you to get it back in its stall 
without dragging most of the garden 
and the garden bench with you. 
Having got the hose and the hose-reel, 


you now have the choice of tooling it 
home through traffic or having it sent. 
That is for you to decide. 

In your imagination you picture the 
happy husband and garden-lover hosing 
his garden. A _ smiling wife stands 
beside him while about him play the 
innocent children. It is just as well to 
keep this picture in your mind as you 
hose. Anywhere else it would get 
awfully wet. 

We will assume that in the course of 
time the hose and reel arrive and are put 
into the garage with the window screens. 
In time you decide to hose the garden. 
First find a hose-bib. This is not what 
you think it is or what it aught to be, but 
is merely a name for a spigot to fasten the 
incoming end of thehoseto. Inthemod- 
ern house it is out under the living-room 
window in the center of a nettle patch. 
In the older houses it is at the kitchen 
sink, and the hose has to be threaded 
through the kitchen, the furnace room, 
the pantry, and the laundry. This 
usually leaves just enough on the out- 
side of the house to allow you, with 
your back against the wall, to shoot 
from the hip. 

Take the doohickey on the eingang end 
of the hose and try to fasten it to the 
faucet (hose-bib). After some reluc- 
tance it will set its front teeth in it and 
hold on. Turn on the water full force. 
The hose will let go with a guzzling 
sound, and the water will run into your 
shoes. Turn off the water and try again. 
Be patient. In time the mandibles will 
grip and hold the hose. As soon as this 
happens turn on the water again. If 
the hose is working, the water will 
gush out the nozzle and through the 
open dining-room window. Grab the 
hose by the neck just behind the ears and 
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twist the muzzle. It will desist after a 
struggle in which your collar is soaked. 

You are now prepared to assume the 
easy and artless position of garden hoser 
which you have looked forward to. Take 
a natural position—one hand in your 
trousers pocket, light your pipe, hold the 
hose danglingly in one hand, and turn 
the nozzle. Immediately a stream of 
water will burst forth and wash the hat 
off a fond neighbor, who is passing at 
that moment on the other side of the 
fence. Disappear behind the nearest 
shrub and turn the nozzle the other way. 
You will now find yourself in the center 
of a small amateur shower bath. Show 
yourself to be the master and ride your 
hose until it calms down. Remember a 
hose always knows who is driving it and 
never forgets an unkindness. 

In time you will be able to do all 
sorts of fanciful things with the little 
plaything. By waving the muzzle back 
and forth rapidly you can make the most 
intriguing watery snakes that eventually 
will wash away all the nasturtiums. By 
pointing the hose directly into the air, 
you can imitate a summer rain storm 
beautifully until your wife, who is behind 
the grape arbor (and directly in the line 
of fire), tells you to stop or she will take 
it away from you. Then again you can 
aim at certain plants and see how near 
you can hit them either by direct fire 
straight ahead or by surprising them by 
a sort of howitzer attack over the spirea 
bushes. 

From time to time the water will stop 
running for no apparent reason. After 
long investigation it has been found that 
this fading, so-called, is due to any or all 
of the following reasons: 


(1) The city reservoir has run dry. 

(2) You have not paid your water taxes, 
and the city has tried to take it out on your 
garden in a mean way. 

(3) Some unnecessarily cleanly person has 
decided to take a bath. 

(4) Some dirty crook has turned off the 
tap (hose-bib). 

(5) The doohickey has lost its bulldog grip 
and has fainted in the performance of itsduty. 
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(6) You have a puncture, blowout, : or 
arterial hemorrhage somewhere in the hose 
itself. 

(7) The hose in a fit of insanity has wound 
itself around the pedestal of the bird bath and 
its windpipe is shut off. 

(8) You are standing on it. 


This leads one to the opposite emer- 
gency: when you want to shut off the 
hose. The natural way is to twist the 
trachea of the hose nozzle until it stops. 
Which direction this is is not generally 
known in advance. From my own 
experience I have noted the following 
sequence of spasms from twisting the 
nozzle: long needle jet, wide fuzzy spray, 
which gets less and less until it becomes 
long drippy spout and then a wide-angle 
rain storm. After this the muzzle comes 
off in your hand and the water runs out 
quite naturally and up your coat sleeves, 
if you have been foolish enough to wear a 
coat. 

Another method is to spring on the 
hose suddenly when it is facing the other 
way and twist it intoaloop. Todo this 
one must let go its neck and, as soon as 
the hose knows about it, it will turn on 
you suddenly and vent its spleen down 
your shirt, if you have been silly enough 
to have one on. 

After you have sprayed, sprinkled, 
and inundated a portion of the garden 
and are standing up to the differential in 
water the wanderlust moves you to parts 
yet unwashed. When you have pro- 
gressed ten feet a slight tugging will 
cause you to turn about and discover 
that the hose has cut a circular swath 
through the delphinium and snapdrag- 
ons, tipped over the watering can and 
some potted plants, and is now about to 
overturn the gazing ball. Also the 
penstock (hose-bib) has been bent into 
a strangely inquiring expression. 

All good fun must come to an end and 
after a while you decide that you are 
wet enough and it is time to stop. Goto 
the water-cock (hose-bib) and turn off 
the stream. You are now ready to reel 
up your hose on your hose-reel. 

On looking over this piece of auto- 
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motive equipment you will find a sort of 
device to catch the doohickey at the inhal- 
ing end of the hose. It is now a simple 
matter to wind up the creature on the 
spool. You will find at this point that 
the hose has become completely water- 
logged and has absorbed twice its own 
capacity of water. It squirts this out in 
a reluctant way as it worms toward you 
along the ground, keeping the last two 
quarts to empty into the cuffs of your 
trousers if you are insane enough to be 
still wearing them. After this final out- 
burst the hose will remain quite quiet, 
and you may gently roll it back to its 
parking space in the garage. You have 
done your bit; you have hosed the 
garden, and you enter into the warmth 
of your home, a good deed well done. 
Half an hour later a thunder storm 
breaks overhead and it rains continu- 
ously for five hours. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TRIPE 
BY PHILIP CURTISS 
N A country railway station, not 
l long ago, I had a most interesting 
lesson in etymology. Sitting on 
the long bench beside me were two 
young men obviously both employees of 
the road. From their conversation I 
gathered that some new and enthusiastic 
official had just made a trip up and down 
the line, speaking to the employees on a 
plan for mutual benefit, co-operation, or 
something of that sort; and one of the 
young men, who was evidently soured on 
all such altruistic ideas, dismissed the 
whole speech as ‘“‘a bunch of tripe.” 
The other had apparently been more im- 
pressed and, after making several mild 
remonstrances to his companion’s point 
of view, he concluded, “‘Oh, of course 
there was a certain amount of bologny 
in what he said, but you couldn’t 
call it tripe.” 
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Tripe and bologny—there you had, it 
would seem, two words of similar origin 
and similar application, but in the nice 
lexicography of slang they had quite dif- 
ferent meanings. When the first young 
man called a speech “tripe” he meant 
one of two things, equally derogatory. 
He meant either that the speaker was a 
flatheaded idiot who put out the most 
empty ideas as earnest beliefs or, as in 
this case, that he was a charlatan or a 
hypocrite who did not believe the ideas 
himself but, nevertheless, delivered them 
sonorously with the direct intent of de- 
ceiving his public. On the other hand, 
when the second young man used the 
word “‘bologny” he was paying a com- 
pliment, rather than otherwise. He 
meant that, while some of the phrases 
might not be literally true, yet they 
were merely in the nature of soft soap or 
practical politics, and that if the young 
man and the speaker could have caught 
each other’s eye, a quiet wink would 
have passed between them while less 
mature, less sophisticated persons gaped 
and applauded. When, within twelve 
hours, I heard both these words used 
again, one in a Broadway theater and 
the other in one of the most august edi- 
torial offices in New York, I could only 
conclude that the English language was 
at it again. 

It is not, however, with “bologny,” 
either as a substance or as a metaphor, 
that I have from now on any particular 
concern. Apparently it is already mak- 
ing its own way as a rather nice, impu- 
dent, little vagabond word; but what has 
tripe done, either now or in the past, to 
make it the most contemptuous, un- 
sympathetic term in American rhetoric? 
What, in short, is it that causes so many 
words, unrelated in themselves, to leap 
out and take hold as withering epithets 
of scorn and abuse or as glittering sym- 
bols of affection and respect? Why 
“spinach,” “prune,” “lemon,” and “‘ap- 
plesauce” and why, on the other hand, 
“corker” and “brick”? Why “ He’s 
the berries” as a term of esteem and 
‘Give him the raspberry ”’ as a term of 
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contempt? Why, for that matter, both 
“good” and “bad” “egg”? 

The most cursory study of the nature 
of slang must very shortly reveal two 
basic facts—first, that the apparent 
origin of a slang term is very seldom its 
real one and, second, that the pith of a 
slang word arises not, as a rule, from any- 
thing in its own nature but from some 
aspect that it holds for a certain group 
of persons at a certain time. 

Thus, in the case of our friend tripe, it 
would be very easy to say, at first glance, 
that the sense of scorn involved in the 
word is obvious from its physical origin. 
That this is not true is proven to some 
degree by the fact that amazingly few 
persons seem to know from what source 
genuine tripe really does come. A much 
stronger proof, however, is contained in 
the fact that many other foodstuffs with 
much more ghastly origins do not in 
the least share its ignominy. Nobody 
snickers at seeing liver and bacon on a 
breakfast menu, and when we read the 
expression “a man of my kidney” it has, 
if anything, a fine, classic ring. 

Nor does the theory that some words 
are in themselves inherently comic or 
grotesque bear much more examination. 
With only superficial truth has it been 
pointed out that certain products of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms have 
only to be mentioned on the stage to 
bring forth a scream—although many a 
vaudeville actor seems to have started 
business on little more than this belief. 
For example, a goat is always supposed 
to be very funny, but no one thinks of 
laughing at a sheep. Cheese, at any 
time, is good for a riot, but the mention 
of butter would leave the house cold. 
And, to step for a moment outside these 
limits, the name Hoboken will set the 
galleries to rocking while Stamford and 
Larchmont remain simply towns. 

This last example, I think, will sug- 
gest the real truth about the others— 
that the comic effect in certain words 
does not at all lie in them inherently but 
only by association and in some particu- 
lar part of the world. A native New 
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Yorker would indeed laugh on seeing the 
name Hoboken in Holland but only be- 
cause he was thinking of Hoboken at 
home. In like manner, but by a reverse 
train of thought, when an audience 
laughs at the word “cheese” it is not at 
all visualizing the hard, native American 
cheese that it knows and loves with 
apple pie. It is thinking obviously of 
the runny, mildewed, odorous cheeses 
that are associated in its mind with 
German comedians and gawking im- 
migrants; for it is the first instinct of the 
primitive mind to laugh at anything for- 
eign or anything that it does not under- 
stand. Although a goat may be comic 
in America where it has never played any 
real part in the domestic scheme, yet I 
doubt very much whether an Arab, for 
example, would see anything funny in a 
goat. On the other hand, I can easily 
imagine that a champion Scotch terrier 
or English bulldog would set the same 
Arab to rolling on the ground. If any 
foodstuff, purely by itself, had the 
power of diffusing the comic spirit, there 
would certainly be nothing more laugh- 
able than a custard pie; yet, although 
we have laughed for generations at pies 
in the hands of comedians, no one ever 
thinks of laughing at a custard pie stand- 
ing alone on a shelf. At that sight an- 
other and mightier instinct takes pos- 
session of the whole man. 

That all such humor as this is purely 
provincial is, I think, superbly illustrated 
by the following story. At the time of 
Carpentier’s first championship fight, 
with Bombadier Wells, a large crowd of 
French toughs who had probably never 
before been outside the walls of Paris 
went over to England for the big event. 
Between Folkstone and London a spe- 
cial train filled with these enthusiasts 
was delayed at a way station, so long, in 
fact, that there began to be doubt of 
their arriving in time for the fight. Con- 
sidering how an American sporting 
crowd would have acted in such circum- 
stances, it can be easily imagined what 
happened among the Frenchmen; and as 
they raved and swore a number of by- 
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standers began to laugh at them. After 
trying in vain to retaliate, one French- 
man suddenly stuck his head out of the 
window and shouted what he thought 
to be the last, supreme insult to the 
whole British nation, “ Ros-bif-plum-pud- 
ding!”’ In reversed circumstances an 
American or British crowd would, of 
course, have yelled “Wienerwurst” or 
“Frog’s legs.” 

Although the dictionaries are some- 
times able to give amazing light on the 
origin of slang phrases, yet no dictionary 
that I have discovered has had anything 
to say about “tripe” as a weapon of 
criticism. If it had, it would probably, 
in its heavy, lexicographic way, point out 
with truth that in Elizabethan times the 
term tripe included not only the present 
harmless cuts served in French res- 
taurants but most of the other parts 
known as “innards” and . .. “hence 
(Colloq. and vulg.) anything offensive or 
repugnant. ‘By my tripes, I will show 
him!’, Shak. Taming of the Shrew.” 

This explanation would be just about 
far-fetched enough to be highly plausible 
for, as I have suggested, a basic truth 
about slang is that the current or ob- 
vious explanation of a term is seldom the 
real one. Iam inclined to believe, how- 
ever, that the present use of “tripe” 
grew up gradually in much the same way 
as the use of its sister word “bologny” 
—by association of ideas. Tripe was 
for years associated in the popular 
American mind with the same class of 
society that would like sauerkraut; it al- 
ways had aslightly garlicring. It wasa 
foreign food, it was a cheap food and, as 
an informal historian of the period has 
pointed out to me, it was served free in 
barrooms. It was certainly not eupho- 
nious in name and in the raw, at least, it 
had a flabby, uninviting look—like a 
piece of octopus. 

Even to-day, I feel certain, many 
Americans do not like tripe and many 
more do not know whether they like it or 
not, having never had the enterprise to 
try. On the other hand, the partisans 
of tripe are apt to be rather offensive in 
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their enthusiasm, just as persons of a 
similar type are always shouting their 
love for corned beef and cabbage. There 
may be a good deal of enlightenment in 
a comic strip, which I saw recently, in 
which a socially ambitious woman went 
to dinner at a smart restaurant where 
her wealthy but vulgar husband covered 
her with shame by insisting on ordering 
tripe and onions. The point of the car- 
toon was that she herself ordered some 
very elaborate French dish which, when 
it was served, proved to be nothing but 
the same thing. 

This may seem to be a long way from 
our original railway station and from the 
august editor who, I am sorry to say, 
was speaking of the work of a very high- 
minded person when he used the word 
“tripe.” As a matter of fact, it is a 
long way even etymologically; for a 
third basic truth in the science of argot 
is that even slang words are seldom 
static and when they have made their 
first change from fact to metaphor they 
are only beginning their tortuous his- 
tories. Thus, even if we had succeeded 
in discovering how butcher’s tripe be- 
came colloquial tripe, we should still be 
some distance from discovering just how 
it gained its present significance. 

One reason for this confused state of 
affairs is that most slang words are very 
much older than their users imagine. 
Some of them have a fairly direct history 
clear back to the Anglo Saxon while 
others, like croquet and roller skating, 
seem to go out and come back about 
once every thirty years. They seldom, 
however, come back with exactly the 
same shade of meaning and even during 
each heyday they may run off into the 
craziest channels. Sometimes, indeed, 
an old or trite word will be resurrected as 
a burlesque on itself. If “bunk” is a 
descendant of “buncombe”’ it is over a 
hundred years old and during its lifetime 
has had four different forms and at least 
five different significations, one of them 
directly contrary to all the others. It 
might, again, surprise the post-war novel- 
ists to learn that the word “necking” 
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was in common use during my own college 
days, over twenty years ago, the differ- 
ence being that mention of it was then 
confined to the male campus and that it 
carried a slightly deeper implication that 
made more clear its origin. Sometimesa 
slang word will split like a river and 
form two others, while in the case of 
“cheese”? two different words have 
flowed together to form one. The ex- 
pression ‘“‘That’s the cheese!” or “‘He’s 
the whole cheese” was originally Anglo- 
Indian slang derived from a Hindustani 
and, before that, from a Persian word 
“chiz,” meaning “the thing” and was 
sufficiently current in London to attract 
the attention of writers generations ago. 
Nevertheless, when a vaudeville come- 
dian says, ‘‘ You big piece of cheese” we 
can be certain that it is limburger that 
he has in mind. 

Least of all must anyone suppose that 
“tripe” and “bologny” are by any 
means new. In the ’nineties, although 
their meaning was still nebulous, any 
audience would have recognized and 
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laughed at them, and the only real mys- 
tery at present is why such old and un- 
imaginative words have been taken up 
again and dusted off. Possibly it is only 
one more illustration of the “mucker 
pose,”’ of the fascination that, after years 
of preciosity, the smart and the learned 
find in anything that is coarse and low. 

In this fact, at the same time, our little 
friend “tripe” may find its own rosy 
future, for it is one of the commonest 
phenomena of slang that a word meaning 
originally everything that is outrageous 
may come in time to mean everything 
that is fine. If an august editor in the 
year 1840 had made the comment, “‘ This 
is the greatest stuff that I have ever read 
in my life,” it would have been a signal 
for the author to go out and shoot him- 
self, but if in the year 1929 an editor 
should make exactly the same comment 
it would mean a dinner with wine, 
Thus, hoping only that the language 
has made a similar change since I 
started, I will bring to an end this— 
big bunch of tripe. 
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CURRENT MALADIES 


BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


interest in the state of the country 

and especially in the question 
which of our maladies we are going to 
die of first. We have the maladies in 
ample supply: the foreign debts, the 
possibilities of naval competition, boot- 
leggers, the Methodist Board of Morals, 
chain stores, the tariff, the Federal 
Reserve Banks, the aleatory excesses in 
Wall Street. Well, if we die, we die. 
It does not make such a terrific dif- 
ference how, though poison gas seems 
more disagreeable than most finishers. 
Cancer is disagreeable and sometimes 
more protracted than poison gas, though 
poison gas in some cases hangs on for 
years, contributing torment. 

The catastrophe of the Cleveland 
hospital, being duly communicated by 
the newspapers, waked everybody up 
on the subject of poison gas. Something 
has been done about the care of X-ray 
films in hospitals, and that is very well; 
but the large subject of gas and war has 
not been handled yet. The only way 
to get at that is to promote peace on 
earth. We all know this. But Con- 
gress is in session and open to timely 
suggestions about the tariff. What are 
the suggestions that seem to have the 
most backing? Are they such as would 
make it easier for any foreign country to 
sell us anything? Not at all. The 
real pressure is all in the direction of 
giving American producers a monopoly 
in the home market. Tariff-makers 
have got to see a blaze of light yet before 
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they will contribute to make the world 
safer for the United States. 

Happily the resounding achievement 
of the agreement on reparations seems 
to have averted for the time being the 
danger of our dying of the foreign debts. 
Agreements have been reached as to 
what Germany shall pay, and all govern- 
ments concerned, including ours, are 
likely to ratify them. The removal of 
Allied troops from German soil and the 
supervision of German finances by out- 
siders seems clearly in sight. 

To the four Americans whose long 
labors have contributed to this most 
fortunate result the thanks of all the 
world are due. A particularly bright 
halo rests on the modest head of Mr. 
Owen Young, whose tireless patience and 
dexterity is felt to have contributed 
more than that of any other single 
person to the attainment, in spite of 
prodigious difficulties and complexities, 
of this happy issue. 

President Hoover shows moderation 
about the attempt to exclude foreign- 
grown or foreign-made products from 
the American market. His mind seems 
to entertain the conception that trade 
is valuable and that trade insists upon 
the element of give and take. Also, he 
seems to be on the side of mercy to the 
American consumer. If our country 
is to prosper in this curious phase of 
life it is passing through, it will be neces- 
sary that its affairs be conducted by 
its best intelligence. The problem is 
to determine where the best intelligence 
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is located and to devise means by which 
it can operate through Congress. It is 
not necessary that Congress itself should 
be conspicuously intelligent, but it is 
important that it should back up some- 
body who is. Dean Wigmore, of the 
Northwestern University Law School, 
feels discouraged about Congress and 
especially about the Senate, which he 
suggests (in an article in the Illinois Law 
Review) is the fifth wheel in the federal 
government and useless except “to talk, 
investigate, censor, and intrigue. Year 
after year,” he said, “the executive 
department recommends simple meas- 
ures of legislation to remedy hardships 
and evil conditions. Year after year 
Congress does nothing.” What this 
country needs, says Dean Wigmore, is 
a constitutional Mussolini. 

Perhaps so. But in any emergency 
that seems fierce enough Congress can 
make a constitutional Mussolini of the 
President. Even of the Senate as it is 
some good can sometimes be said, as 
now, with the tariff bill impending, it is 
remarked that all legislative discussion 
of that bill seems to have been left for 
the Senate, since the House is so suc- 
cessfully organized for speed that the 
party in power, if it holds its voters, can 
put any measure through without much 
delay. What we must hope for now is 
that Congress will back up President 
Hoover in all good purposes and es- 
pecially in international concerns; that 
it will help him aid reparations, and 
promote agreement, especially with 
Great Britain in naval matters and about 
the freedom of the seas. Poison gas 
tastes bad. We do not want to see 
this world get into a mess where it will 
drop extensively from the skies while we 
who are now residents on it are still 
alive. Avoidance of that possibility is 
a matter that lies mostly with Congress. 
It is to be wished that all the church 
people and all the synagogue people 
and everybody who cultivates relations 
with the Invisible World would speak 
earnestly to the good Lord about Con- 
gress, because Congress is really more 
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vitally related to human welfare just now 
than even the Volstead Act or the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 


UT what really ails Congress? 
The main trouble with it seems 
to be constituents. Congressmen re- 
main in Congress (if they want to) or 
find other employment, according as 
they satisfy their constituents or do not 
satisfy them. Constituents, as a rule, 
are not greatly interested in government 
or very wise about it; not well instructed 
in international affairs nor about finance 
nor the true functions of law. If they 
are in business, they are interested in 
that. If they think Congress can help 
them in their business they want it done. 
They want to make more money, have 
better roads, and be among the receivers 
when any distribution is made. In 
matters concerning religion or deport- 
ment they are usually desirous that laws 
should make everybody do right and 
believe right, and not very well informed 
as to the record of results of previous 
attempts to regulate such things by law. 
In the newspaper the other day, it was 
told that a jury in Kentucky had found 
a child six years old guilty of man- 
slaughter and that the judge had sen- 
tenced him to the State Reform School 
until he should be twenty-one. In 
Boston the Custom House had denied 
admission to Voltaire’s Candide. Yet 
the Kentucky jury and the Custom 
House officers in Boston are constituents 
of Congressmen. The Congress, as a 
rule, knew better than to put over the 
present Prohibition laws, but they put 
Prohibition across to please their con- 
stituents. 

Just as man is part soul and part 
body, so members of Congress are part 
Congressmen or Senators and part con- 
stituents. Unless the constituents are 
fed, the other part is liable to become 
detached. Of course a really able 
Congressman in a proper district, or a 
Senator of strong individuality, can. 
lead his constituents and win their 
backing for the best thing he knows. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR 


The hope of Congress, and considerably 
the hope of the country, is in such 
members. We should remember, how- 
ever, that Congress is not the execu- 
tive branch of the government. That 
branch is domiciled in the White House. 
It is the office of the President to point 
out to Congress what he thinks needs 
doing; and it is the office of Congress to 
take such action on the President’s 
suggestions as it sees fit. In many 
details of foreign affairs the Senate has 
to agree before the President can do what 
he wants done. Mr. Coolidge made 
some suggestions about foreign matters, 
the World Court in particular, but was 
not able to persuade Congress to do 
much. With the Kellogg Peace Pact 
he had somewhat better luck. The 
impression grows that the present 
administration has more driving power 
and more definite views about various 
policies than the late one. It may be 
that Mr. Hoover is going to get some 
things done that ought to be done. 
When he nominated Mr. Cotton for 
Under-Secretary of State he encouraged 
everybody who knows the qualities of 
Mr. Cotton’s mind and the nature of his 
services done in association with Mr. 
Hoover in the War. Mr. Hoover got 
acquainted with a good many firstrate 
people in the War, and they got ac- 
quainted with him and as a rule think 
very well of him. So perhaps he will 
presently gain sufficient influence and 
authority to win the backing of Congress 
for things he wants done. 


ONGRESS is not our only peril. 

There is Big Business, which Mr. 
Paul Cravath finds to be “perhaps the 
most serious menace of our age in its 
social consequences upon American life.” 
Everybody knows about Big Business, 
knows that it controls vast industries 
like steel and oil, and sees it reaching 
out into all the profitable retail trades 
and gobbling up the small merchants. 
This disturbs the minds of observers 
who were alive and taking notice in the 
nineteenth century. They see all sorts 
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of local merchants affected by the spread 
of great organizations that open all 
kinds of shops everywhere, buy in 
enormous quantities, and under-sell 
local dealers in groceries, drugs, cigars, 
and tobacco, and pretty much every- 
thing else. The great mail-order con- 
cerns of Chicago, which are opening 
branches in small cities, doubtless sell 
everything which is not perishable and 
possibly some things which do perish. 
The five-and-ten-cent stores do a huge 
and profitable business in their lines. 
Somebody says it all means that every- 
body is going to be an employee, and 
that independent merchants doing bus- 
iness in a small way will soon be extinct. 
Even the book stores are touched by the 
prevailing infection and do not like it. 
The objections are plain enough; but 
after all it seems to mean an improve- 
ment in the distribution of commodities 
and a lessening of the enormous differ- 
ence between the price received by the 
manufacturer or producer of commod- 
ities and the price paid by the con- 
sumer. Perhaps as the result of these 
changes, which we view with more 
or less alarm, the purchasing power of 
the dollar is going to be increased, 
though that depends very seriously 
on the tariff. 


ENRY FORD has a real title to be 

considered our greatest humorist. 
He should be entered in a competition 
with Will Rogers and such other people 
as might be selected by—say the selec- 
tion committee of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. Henry has been talking 
again. He went to see the President. 
What he said to Mr. Hoover was private, 
but when he got out he talked to the 
reporters. He said he and his officers 
were at work to perfect an engine for 
aeroplanes. He knows about engines, 
and anything he says about them may 
be heard with respect. He talked about 
his expansion program for setting up 
factories in Europe, beginning with a 
thirty-million-dollar plant now started 
on the Thames in England, to be fol- 
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lowed by like factories in France and 
Germany. It sounded good to hear 
him talk of using fifteen to twenty 
thousand tons of British coal a day to 
make coke for his British plant. That 
suggested stimulation of British in- 
dustry. In Canada Henry has already 
a plant that is producing about six 
hundred cars a day. 

That was all edifying. And then 
Henry went off into Prohibition and 
expressed his assurance that the present 
government was going to do everything 
possible to enforce it as something 
absolutely necessary in this era of in- 
dustry. But how much more can it 
do? Prohibition agents can already 
shoot at sight anyone who displeases 
them without resulting inconvenience to 
themselves. Cases of that happen regu- 
larly. Perhaps if the country continues 
obdurate, Henry will recommend resort 
to poison gas. When there was a 
shortage of respectable characters in 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the Almighty 
rained fire and brimstone on them. 
There is an example for Henry, and he 
has the aeroplanes to do it with. 

He talked about the injury done the 
people by liquor in destroying their brain 
cells and impairing their usefulness, and 
then inspected Secretary Mellon and 
reported him as a living example of 
success in keeping healthy. Overholt 
Whiskey or whatever else Mr. Mellon 
drinks seems not to have done an 
incurable damage to his brain cells. 
Perhaps he uses judgment in his po- 
tations, which is something Mr. Ford 
seems never to think of. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S long life running 
quietly to its end was much re- 
marked upon by commentators. What 
ailed it? It is an old story that as a 
youth he gave out as his hopes for glory 
and success to marry an heiress, to win 
the Derby, and to be Premier of Eng- 
land. He married Hannah Rothschild, 
the greatest heiress in England. He 
won the Derby (three times the papers 
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said), and for a couple of years follow- 


ing Gladstone he was Premier. So he 
realized his aims as given out. The 
trouble was they were so modest. Life, 


if it is really to amount to something, 
must be more than a succession of 
stunts. Rosebery for some _ reason 
seemed to lack continuity of effort. 
J. L. Garvin, who admired and loved 
him, wrote in the London Observer a 
notable summary of his career. He says 
everything went well with Rosebery 
until his wife died. She had given him 
“the consecutive force which his nature 
could not give itself. Till then he had 
never looked back. Though the con- 
sequences did not appear fully at first 
it was an irreparable blow.” It was 
after her death that he became Prime 
Minister for a couple of years. Garvin 
says he did well and it was not his fault 
that he did not do better. 

What makes a man great? There was 
Rosebery with all the talents and all the 
means, and yet lacking something essen- 
tial to greatness. Attila, described in 
current biography as the ablest man of 
his time and a person of rather amiable 
inclinations, did not lack this essential. 
Neither did St. Paul, Luther, John 
Wesley, William the Silent, George 
Washington, or Woodrow Wilson. To be 
a great man takes something outside of 
talent, knowledge, and means; and with 
that something there goes continuity of 
purpose. The desire to accomplish 
certain things must recur as recuperation 
succeeds exhaustion. 

Young Publius the other day in dis- 
cussing religion, remarked how few 
there were who had sound theoretical 
notions about it. How many are there, 
he said, who have real understanding of 
“Who saveth his life shall lose it”? Not 
many perhaps, and seemingly the group 
of them did not include sixty-years-ago 
young Rosebery who was coming into 
active life. His thoughts inclined to 
save his life. He saved it fine on the 
material side, but the readiness to lose 
it in a cause he seems not to have had. 


Personal and Otherwise 


\ N 7] E have published many foreign im- 
pressions of America in recent years, 
but Count Hermann Keyserling’s 
article is the first of them to come from a 
German. Readers of The Travel Diary of a 
Philosopher are already aware of Count 
Keyserling’s extraordinarily penetrating and 
intuitive understanding of national and racial 
traits, and have been wondering whether the 
months that he spent in this country in 
1927-28 might not yield a book which would 
enable us to see ourselves and our civilization 
through his eyes. The book has now been 
written, and will be published this fall by 
Harper & Brothers under the title America 
Set Free. We present one of its most striking 
chapters as the leading article of this issue. 
It may interest the Harper audience to know 
that this article—and indeed the entire book 
—was written by Count Keyserling directly 
in English; heretofore his work has been 
translated from the German. His other 
books include Hurope, Creative Understand- 
ing, and The Recovery of Truth. 

According to an ancient tradition of the 
magazine world, the August issue should be 
devoted largely to “midsummer fiction.” 
We regard with some skepticism the theory 
that there are seasonal variations in the 
taste of intelligent readers; a good story, we 
dare say, is as much appreciated in February 
as in August, and a good article in August as 
in February; but we have compromised with 
tradition so far as to offer four stories this 
month instead of the usual three (and also 
two papers, by Mr. Hall and Mr. Redman, 
which have many of the qualities of short 
stories), and to inelude the longest story 
which we have printed complete in a single 
issue in several years. Katharine Fullerton 
Gerould, who without leaving. Princeton. 
New Jersey, can evoke the- atmosphere of 
Africa or the South Seas. needs no introduc- 
tion to those who have read her numerous 


Harper essays and stories. Mrs. Gerould’s 
latest appearance was in our May issue with 
“The Unsocial Christian.” 

Time passes. It is all of seventeen years 
since Elmer Davis, Rhodes Scholar from In- 
diana, left Oxford; five years since he gave 
over reporting for the New York Times and 
became a free-lance journalist and novelist 
(Friends of Mr. Sweeney, Giant Killer, etc.); 
three years since he wrote “Portrait of a 
Cleric.”” We might have done all this figur- 
ing months ago, but only the receipt from 
Mr. Davis of a “Plea for the Middle Genera- 
tion” shocked us with the realization that he 
is on the brink of the forties. This is his first 
contribution since “If Hoover Fails” (March, 
1929). 

W. R. Burnett, a writer new to the Maga- 
zine, is the author of Little Cesar, the novel 
of Chicago gang life which was the Literary 
Guild selection for June. Mr. Burnett has 
lived most of his life in Springfield, Ohio, and 
Columbus; prior to writing Little Cesar he 
spent a year in Chicago. He is said to have 
written for nine years before achieving pub- 
lication; and “Round Trip” is his first short 
story to appear in print anywhere. Readers 
of Little Cesar will recall that Chiggi’s, in the 
present story, was the place where Rico 
was killed. 

The author of “The Fight for Glory” had 
an uphill struggle for recognition even longer 
than Mr. Burnett’s, and suffered also the 
added handicap of persistent ill-health. His 
modesty compels him to sign himself Anony- 
mous, but his real name is familiar to every 
student of American letters. 

Last month we printed. Wilbur Daniel 
Steele’s “Pioneers,” the setting of which was 
his winter home. Charleston, South Carolina. 
Mr. Steele, having established himself for the 
summer at Nantucket, now offers a story of 
twisted parental motives which will remind 
some readers of Meat. his Harper serial of 
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a year and a half ago. Mr. Steele’s high 
position among American short-story writers 
has been emphasized by his winning of two 
O. Henry Prizes and his tie for a third during 
the past decade. A collection of his stories 
entitled Tower of Sand is to appear this fall. 

Nearly four years ago Leland Hall left 
his instructorship in music at Smith College 
for a year of African wandering, the fruit of 
which was Timbuctoo, several chapters of 
which appeared in Harper's. Since then he 
has divided his time between Northampton 
and the study of Arab music and human na- 
ture in Morocco. His present account of a 
Moroccan picnic reveals the understanding of 
the Arab mind, and the affection for it, which 
draw Mr. Hall back to Africa. Arabs in this 
country who wish to accept at once the 
proffer of hospitality with which he con- 
cludes his paper are hereby forewarned that 
they will not find him at Northampton when 
“To Picnic in Fez’’ appears; unless his plans 
miscarry, he will be aboard a tramp steamer 
bound once more for Moroccan ports. , 

Few of us do not know at least one victim 
of the economic tragedy which Stuart Chase 
analyzes in-“‘Laid Off at Forty”; it is at its 
worst among factory workers, but office- 
workers and even executives are far from 
immune. Mr. Chase is the president of the 
Labor Bureau, Inc., of New York, and the 
author (with F. J. Schlink) of Your Money’s 
Worth. Last April we printed his article en- 
titled ‘Slaves of the Machine?”’ which forms 
a part of his newly-published book, Men and 
Machines. 

Ernest Boyd, Irishman by birth, New 
Yorker by adoption, critic, essayist, and 
translator, would seem by the titles of his 
Harper contributions to be grooming himself 
for a job as devil’s advocate: his last paper 
was “In Defense of Cynicism” and now he 
writes “In Defense of Selfishness.” 

“Jolly Boy” is the work of a new con- 
tributor, Letitia Preston Randall (Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. Randall), a West Virginian by birth 
who now lives at Forest Hills, Long Island. 

There is no more perplexing subject to-day 
than that of diet; new theories and fads, some 
of them based on apparently conclusive ex- 
perimentation, follow one another in be- 
wildering profusion. T. Swann Harding, 
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who has no mercy for some of these theories, 
is a research chemist who has made a long 
study of nutrition problems, is in close touch 
with many medical investigators in this field, 
and has done much writing for scientific 
journals. He is the editor of scientific pub- 
lications for the Department of Agriculture. 

Ben Ray Redman, biographer of Flaubert, 
translator of many French novels, and author 
of several Harrer stories and Lion’s Mouth 
papers, bases “The Sausage” on his memories 
of service with the Royal Flying Corps in 
1917-1919. Mr. Redman was a first licuten- 
ant of the 79th Squadron, B. E. F., on the 
Ypresfront. Far from being an Englishman, 
however, he was born in Brooklyn, studied at 
Columbia, and now lives in New York. 

Many readers will recall “Mammon, 
M.D.,” the type study of a prosperous physi- 
cian which Lloyd Morris contributed last 
October. Mr. Morris is a lecturer at Co- 
lumbia and the author of The Rebellious 
Puritan. 

a a Y 


The poets of the month are Edward Snel- 
son, a new contributor, an Englishman whose 
work has.appeared in many of the English 
reviews; Daniel Whitehead Hicky of Atlanta, 
whose present sonnet will remind readers of 
“Say That He Loved Old Ships,” Mr. 
Hicky’s first Harper poem, which came out 
in the March number; Elizabeth Larocque, a 
young New York writer and another new- 
comer to the Magazine; and Elizabeth Hol- 
lister Frost of Rochester, New York, whose 
book The Lost Lyrist, written in memory of 
her late husband, will be followed shortly by 
Hovering Shadow, a volume of Nantucket 
poems in which the group of verses which we 
publish this month is to be included. 


@ee 


Philip Curtiss of Norfolk, Connecticut, 
made a double Harper appearance in June, 
with a skit in the Lion’s Mouth and that 
funniest of dog stories, “The Honorable 
Charley.” He shares the Lion’s Mouth 
pages this month with Laurence McKinney 
of Albany, New York. who despite the 
stresses and strains of the architectural iron- 
work business sometimes reverts to the mood 
of his Harvard Lampoon days. 


PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE 


Franklin T. Wood, whose “Jean-Marie” 
serves as the frontispiece of this issue, is a 
New England artist whose work is little 
known but who despite the handicap of ill- 
health has done some uncommonly fine 
etchings. Mr. Wood came from Boston 
originally; for the past fourteen years he has 
been living in Rutland, Massachusetts. “I 
was in the Fifty Prints of the Year last year 
and the year before,” he reports, “but would 
not send anything this year. Their last 
year’s book had too many poor jokes in it. 
I like to be in the company of people better 
than I am, not a thousand times worse; and 
for amusement the newspaper funnies are a 
lot funnier, much better drawn too.” 


Zzwee 


The May Harper’s played an unexpected 
part in terminating a love-affair: witness this 
letter—which for obvious reasons we print 
without the author’s name or address— 
received by William Harold McCreary about 
his poem in that issue. (If you have not 
passed on your May number to someone else, 
turn to page 686 and you will appreciate the 
full flavor of the incident.) 


Dear Mr. McCreary: 

I cannot forego the opportunity of thanking you 
for the use of your poem, “ Polite Refusal,’ in this 
month’s HarpeEr’s. 

It was an unfortunate and unusual coincidence. 
Last Saturday night “she” returned the ring. On 
my way to my hotel afterwards, I purchased a 
Harper’s. Could not get my mind settled to any 
of the articles and casually turned upon your 
poem. It was as if a “spirit” had turned my 
thought to verse: the constant fear I had of such a 
happening, her manner in returning the ring, and 
most of all my pride, since her liking had changed 
to another whom I consider far inferior. 

The reason for my thanks is that I sent a copy 
of your poem instead of a letter to her, to end the 
matter. 

Thanks again! 

@zwzee 


An enthusiastic reader of “The Saturnalia 
of College Reunions” offers an instance of 
mucker-posing in reunion invitations: 


In my mail, the very day that I read Mr. Van de 
Water’s article, came a card, enclosed with the in- 
vitation to commencement exercises of a university 
fram which T hold a desree. On this bright nink 
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return post card was space to reserve places for 
various affairs of commencement week—luncheons, 
golf tournament, and so on. In large type it read 
“We'll Be Seein’ You. This Card Is to Remind 
You That Your ‘Alma Mammy’ Is Ready 
to Feed You and Fuss Over You.” A further 
statement was as follows: “Don’t Give a Durn 
for the Whole State of M-i-c-h-i-g-a-n. I’m from 
Oo-Hi-Oo.” 

When I put this in the wastebasket I could not 
console myself with the thought that this was not 
the only institution from which I had purchased 
education. I received the same week invitations 
to two other academic institutions from which I 
hold degrees higher than the-bachelor’s degree. 
They were of the same character. One assured me 
that “Bull” would not make a speech. I 
recall that this man is a member of the faculty. 
The other persons mentioned by nickname I do 
not know, never even heard of, and think I do not 
wish to see. That is the feeling created by the 
assurance they will do this or that during’ the 
saturnalia. 

But I suspect there is a reason for this sort of 
thing. Mr. Van de Water did not pause to propose 
reasons, in his picturing of the evil. Doubtless he 


‘realizes, however, that what,the university needs 


is money, and that it is forthcoming from rich 
alumni if they are made much of. Who are the 
rich alumni? Are they the persons who are in- 
tellectually prominent in the world, making the 
scientific discoveries of value and creating the best 
literature and other fine products for which uni- 
versity training presumably trains? The answer 
in most cases may be NO. Are they the sort of 
person to whom saturnalia would appeal? The 
answer would apparently be YES. Q.E.D. 


zee 


In the June issue John Crowe Ransom 
entered a plea for the spirit of the Old South 
as against that of “progress.” James M. 
Jewell, of Columbus, Indiana, objects that 
what the South needs is not less progress but 
more—and puts his own interpretation upon 
the word. After agreeing with Mr. Ransom 
that the leisure and grace of Southern life are 
to be admired, Mr. Jewell continues: 


But if he looks beneath the mantle he will find 
what? Illiteracy and poverty; the highest crime 
rate in the country; suicide and homicide rampant; 
lynch law invoked and condoned; child labor and 
rotten factory conditions; virtual peasantry for 
millions of negroes on Old World, 18th century 
models; a class of ignorant, despised whites, 
searcelv a sten removed from serfdom. under harsh 
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conditions of tenancy; and a listless apathy about 
improving these social conditions in the face of the 
march of industry south of the Ohio. 

Why does industry enter the South? Why, 
indeed? Is it not because labor is cheap and is 
poorly organized? Is it not because workmen’s 
compensation and insurance laws are lax? Is it 
not because power sites that should be retained for 
the state are being turned over for private ex- 
ploitation? 

Which “Southern heritage” has Mr. Ransom in 
mind? The heritage of Monticello or that of 
Gastonia and Elizabethton? The heritage of a 
semi-royal New Orleans or that of a Memphis 
which leads all the cities in the country in its crime 
rate? (And please note that, excluding the 
negro, its rate is still pretty high.) 

When Mr. Ransom makes comparisons let them 
be made with due regard to all the facts in the case. 
When he speaks of England’s leisure let him also 
speak of England’s factory legislation. When he 
compares Southern culture to British let him also 
compare old age and sickness acts and pensions. 
When the South sends to Washington a Ramsay 
MacDonald and a Nancy Astor instead of a Cole- 
man L. Blease and a Heflin, let Mr. Ransom call 
again for his old Kentucky home or Sewanee River 
moon. 

Meanwhile I shall prefer an alien-infested 
Massachusetts with first-rate colleges, a cactus- 
dotted Arizona with excellent mines legislation, 
and a brewery-studded Wisconsin with the courage 
to elect a LaFollette, as a place wherein to live 
and, mayhap, raise a family. 

Progress may be a snare and a delusion, but the 
South hasn’t gone far enough with the experiment 
to return a reasoned judgment yet, 


eee 


Out of sheer vanity we give space to a 
tribute which pleases us inordinately because 
it expresses exactly what we should like to 
deserve having said about us. It is from the 
Monroe Republican of Rochester, New York: 
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Harper’s MaGaZzinr 


For some reason or other for one publication to 
give another unstinted praise is a rarity. The 
instinct to refrain from the bestowal of that praise 
is probably essentially selfish, and it might be 
squelched with much benefit to the reading public. 
The self-praise of mere advertising does not cover 
ground that should be covered when indulged in by 
periodicals. But what could be of greater value in 
America than general applause and appreciation of 
those dailies, weeklies and monthlies whose editors 
combine scholarship with courage and a sense of 
public need? 

Such a one, deeply deserving of praise for its 
fight for liberalism and better lives, is HaRPER’s 
Macazine. That red-covered monthly and a dic- 
tionary give the lie to anyone who declares that 
higher education is a matter of diplomas and weary 
years spent in class rooms. Harprr’s MAGAZINE 
is to-day as fine an influence for culture and liberty 
as America ever had. It is merciless without 
bitterness. It fears nothing. It is tuned to all of 
the different grades of earnest student intellect. 
It is amazingly wide in the sweep of its field. It is 
never flippant. Its policy never reveals the faint- 
est trace of prejudice. As a stimulant to inde- 
pendent thought it is almost unmatched. As a 
monument to human enterprise there is nothing to 
“top” it in America to-day. 

Read a few of the leading titles in the current 
issue: “The Dangers of Obedience,” by Harold J. 
Laski, of the University of London; “What Risk 
Motherhood?” by Dorothy Dunbar Bromley; 
‘“What’s Wrong with the Right People?” by Jack 
Black, an ex-criminal; “ An Apology for the Human 
Race,”’ by Albert J. Nock, and “The Plight of the 
Spinster,” by Margaret Banning. Isn’t there a 
title there that interests you? Read a little in any 
of those articles, and try to stop! 

There is nothing very fundamentally wrong with 


_ America when such editing as that given HarPrr’s 


Magazine prospers the owners of such a pub- 
lication! 


Ye FAMOUS doctor, said, “Many of the 
| people who want me to diagnose and 
¥) treat their ailments are more im- 
=! pressed by some scientific medical ap- 
paratus than by plain, common sense advice. 
And they are more willing to follow orders 
faithfully if given some special office treatment. 


“Recently a man I-know well came in looking 
haggard. I gave him a thorough physical ex- 
amination while. inquiring about his living 
habits. The diagnosis was clear but the patient a 
problem. If I had told him the simple truth 
that what he needed most to get back his 
health and strength was to slow down, 
sleep more, and get the proper amount of 
fresh air and exercise, he would have 
thought I did not understand the com- 
plications which were undermining his 
health. And if I had sent him a bill for 
such advice, he would have told his 
friends that I was a robber and not fit to 
practice medicine. 


“So I gave him a treatment with a scientific 
apparatus and wrote a simple prescription. 
At the same time_ I gave strict orders as 
to what he should eat and drink, how 
many hours he might work, how long he 
should remain in bed, and the amount of 
time he should devote to outdoor exercise. 
To make sure that he was following my 
orders concerning his living habits, I had 
him report once a week for further ob- 
servation and treatments. In a few weeks. 
he was well. He will tell you—and he 
believes it—that I am a great doctor. 


“Perhaps someone may say my methods with 
him were open to criticism. But it was my re- 
sponsibility to use every means within my power 
to bring him back to good health. Knowing my 
patients as I do, I know that many of them will 
not obey my orders for correct living habits if 
given without special treatment or medicine. 
More than half of the people who consult me 
would not have to do so if they would learn 
and practice important rules of health. They 
expect me to cure them of physical ailments 
which they could easily have avoided.” 


A majority of cases of physical let-down and 
distress are caused by careless or wilful violation 
of health rules. Bad eating habits, too little 
sleep and rest, lack of fresh air and exercise, 
worry, self-pity are responsible for many cases of 
bad digestion, headaches, poor circulation, 
constipation, jumpy nerves, depression and run- 
down condition. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has had 
a booklet prepared by eminent health experts which 
tells simply and clearly the fundamental rules of 
intelligent living habits. A chapter or more is 
devoted to each one of eleven important rules of 
health under the headings Sleep and Rest, Fresh 
Air, Sunlight, Exercise, Cleanliness, Water, Food, 
Comfortable Clothing, Work and Play, Good 
Posture and Good Mental Habits. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Booklet Department 89-H 
Gentlemen: 

Please mail free, without any obligation on 
my part, a copy of your booklet, “Health, 


Happiness and Long Life.” 

NGM ties ch Akay Piet otecasectes 
Street or Box No... 1... cece e cece ee ees 
Town............ State 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK . 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


Mention of Harper’s Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 


A private home with steps, doorway and urns of marble. 


In MARBLE we inherit, along with 
its sheer beauty, the glory of ancient Rome, the 
magnificence of the Venetian Palaces and the 
magic of the Taj Mahal. 


So powerful are these traditions that even a mere touch of 
marble in home or garden serves to introduce a note of dis- 
tinction that never fails to impress—a note that appeals to 
those of cultured taste. 


But with all its varied coloring and intricate veining, and 
its inimitable beauty, marble is moderate in cost—and in- 
tensely practical. A marble entrance, a hallway with marble 
floor, a bathroom lined with marble—a marble sundial, bird 
bath or bench for the lawn—these will endure indefinitely, 
growing only more mellow and more beautiful—and more sig- 
nificant, too—with the passing of the years. 


here is No Substitute for Marble 


We have recently published a series of 
books giving valuable facts and interesting 
suggestions about the use of marble in vari- 
ous buildings, including home and garden 
treatments. 

Write us, naming the type of marble work 
you are interested in and a copy of the book 
covering that subject will be sent you imme- 
diately—without charge, of course. Address 
Department 5-S. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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ENERAL MOTORS believes that 

employees in the plant, as well as ex- 
ecutive officers, should have the opportu- 
nity to become stockholders, and thereby 
partners in the enterprise to the success of 
which they are contributing. Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., President of General Motors, 
has said on the subject: 

“The prosperity that General Motors has 
enjoyed, naturally cannot be attributed to 
any single influence, but on the contrary 
has resulted from the combined effort of 
many. The degree to which any institution 
permanently succeeds is tremendously in- 


fluenced by the ability with which capital, 
laborand the managementare co-ordinated 
in serving the public. ... Broadly speaking, 
I firmly believe that General Motors in 
the execution of these policies has justified 
itself not only as an economic and efficient 
instrument for the production and sale of 
merchandise, but in its public and indus- 
trial relations as well.” 

The booklet, describing how members 
of the General Motors family are made 
partners, will be mailed free upon request 
to Department N-7, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Broadway at 57th St., New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for cvery purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - MARQUETTE - OAKLAND 


VIKING - BUICK - LASALLE - 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refeigerator + 


CADILLAC .- 


DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants + 


All with Body by Fisher 
YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


ID Water Systems » GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 
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Send for 
Free Trial 


Botile 


At All 


Druggists 


S120 


Sunburn will not spoil 
a minute of my vacation 


The sparkling sun beats down—friendly 
yet treacherous . .. painful hours follow. Splash 
Absorbine, Jr. on the red, painful skin. You will 
find that it cools and soothes, instantly taking out 
all soreness and inflammation. The next day only a 
slightly deeper coat of tan is the reminder of your 
day’s sport... . Prepare yourself with a bottle to- 
day, ready to pack in your bag. With Absorbine, Jr. 
you can face holidays with the pleasant, satisfactory 
inward thought: “Sunburn will not spoil a minute 
of my vacation.” 


Instant 
First Aid 


sorbine Jri 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., Springfield, Mass. 


ia 
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The exclusive use of 
BELL & HoweELtL pro- 
fessional cameras these 
many years in produc- 
ing picture plays made 
by Universal Pictures, 
has contributed a prop- 
er share to the building 
of this great cinema mu- 
nicipality known to the 
world as Universal City. 

Your Filmo and Eye- 
mo Cameras for the 
amateur, incorporating 
as they do your usual 
precision of manufa 


ture, should, in my es- 
timation, result in gen- 
eral home appreciation 
of the many niceties of 
motion picture making. 
Very truly yours, 


A PROFESSIONAL OPINION 


on personal movie cameras 


\ ‘Rivaled only by Be// € Howell studio cameras || 


: 
3 


the new 7 speed FILMO 7O°D G 


Who can best advise you as to what personal movie camera 
to select? Professional producers! And none better than 
Carl Laemmle. Since Hzawatha, his first Universal picture, 
18 years ago, he has used only Bell & Howell cameras. 
With such expert endorsement, the new, vastly im- 
proved, and greatest personal movie camera in Bell & 
Howell’s 22-years’ experience is introduced—Filmo 70 D. 
Close-ups, long shots, s-I-o-w motion, faster action .. . 
home movies never known before are at your fingertips 
with the seven speeds, three-lens turret, and variable view- 
finder of this amazing new star in personal moviedom. 
A toy? Far from it. An amateur camera? Only in its utter 
simplicity. Filmo 70 D is a small model of its $5,000 
brothers in the professional field. Yet it costs but $245 and 
up in its Mayfair carrying case of English saddle leather, 
equipped with SESAMEE lock. Ask your Filmo dealer to 
demonstrate Filmo 70 D, and write us for literature and the 
illustrated movie booklet, ‘‘What you see, you get.”” 


BEL & HowELL Co., Dept. H, 1822 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
NEW YORK * HOLLYWOOD * LONDON (B. & H. Co.,Ltd.) + Est. 1907 


BELL& HOWELL 
Filme 


WHAT YOU SEE,YOU GET 


(Left) Filmo 70 A, the original 
personal movie camera, sur- 
passed only by Filmo 70 D, 
$180 and up with carrying case. 


(Right) Filmo 75, pocket size 
and aristocratic, $120 and up 
with carrying case. 


All Filmos take either a 50 
or 100 foot roll of film 


For black and white pictures, 
Filmo Cameras use Eastman 
Safety Film (16mm.) in the 
yellow. box—both regular and 
panchromatic—obtainable at 
practically all dealers’ han- 
dling cameras and supplies. 
Filmo Cameras and_ Filmo 
Projectors are adaptable, un- 
der license from Eastman 
Kodak Company, for use of 
Eastman Kodacolor film for 
home movies in full color. 
Cost of film covers developing 
and return postpaid, within 
the country where processed, 
ready to show at home or 
anywhere. 
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OMMUNITY é INDUSTRIAL 


DEVELOPMENT 


The Southwestern Country Looks Ahead 


Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona Planning 


for the Future with Attractive Appeals 


By DON E. MOWRY 


E Southwestern Country, through its recognition 
of the philosophy of empire building—a vision that 
is dealing primarily with the basic and related 

economic problems — is preparing itself for the next 
great forward movement in the industrial and agricul- 
tural life in America. 

Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona, popu- 
lated with enterprising people, are now initiating con- 
structive movements upon the sound theory that a 
bettered economic environment and an enlarged civic 
pride will generate increased business of every character. 

In the business promotional field, these four states 
have expended over $1,650,000 to draw in more and 
profitable patrons during the past few years. Their 
objectives have been industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment — not forgetting the interesting appeal for 
tourists and settlers. 

The last community to join in this forward movement 
is Tulsa, where a $25,000 community fund has been 
appropriated for a national advertising campaign by the 
Chamber of Commerce. Oklahoma City comes in for 
considerable recognition because of the activities of the 
State Chamber of Commerce, located there; this organi- 
zation has been expending something like $100,000 in 
national advertising for several years. 

During the past five years, communities in Arizona 
and New Mexico, featuring residential and tourist facili- 
ties, for the most part, have expended $450,000 for con- 
structive promotional efforts. 

There is the Albuquerque Civic Council — Albu- 
querque being the first city of record to mention the 
word tuberculosis in its advertising headlines; Tucson 
with her Sunshine-Climate Club — urging you to get 
out in the warm, dry sunshine in Tucson; Phoenix — 
telling you that they propose to keep this Gold Spot 
gold; Nogales with its Wonderland Club — taking 
advantage of a situation that has been partly responsible 
for travel to Cuba during recent years; Yuma — mod- 
estly heralding the fact that it is on the Broadway of 
America. 

As early as 1916, Roswell, New Mexico, saw the 


possibilities and proceeded to broadcast, through the 
advertising page, its health advantages. More money 
has been expended to quicken travel to New Mexico 
by the Santa Fe — with the Indian Detour feature — 
than by any other organization. 

Fort Worth, an interior Texas city, with no ambition 
to become a port, in fifty years has increased its popula- 
tion about fifty times. Such growth is, or ought to be, 
amazing even in the United States. But Fort Worth 
citizens are in no way amazed or surprised, nor do they 
attribute the growth to anything other than a normal 
favorable environment. They have oil, gas, coal, 
cotton, grain, and cattle in abundance, ample trans- 
portation, and a vast region in its early stages of devel- 
opment. Industry and commerce thrive in such an 
environment. Today they are preparing for a national 
advertising campaign. 

Dallas has pointed the way, with a three-year adver- 
tising budget of $500,000, for other Texas communities 
to follow. El Paso began her efforts in a national way 
in 1923 and has expended $200,000 since that time. 
San Antonio, with much historical background, is get- 
ting ready to spend $175,000 with the municipality 
aiding in the proposed business development. Gal- 
veston has been using tax money for several years to 
feature the recreational facilities and port possibilities 
of the Gulf. Corpus Christi has been featuring a new 
deep-water port for three years. Corpus Christi resort 
advertising has covered the country. 

For a long time the difference between the civilization 
and economic situation of the Southwestern’ Country 
and those of the rest of the United States formed a sort 
of barrier against the influx of newcomers, despite the 
mild climate of the region and its richness in resources. 

Today, however, with all the barriers removed and 
competition with free lands in the West ended, the 
Southwestern Country offers to many people by far the 
best opportunities to be found anywhere. It is for this 
reason that an increasing migration is in evidence. The 
people are wisely dealing with the basic economic 
problems in their community and industrial efforts. 


And sow Detroit comes to 


New England 


HORTLY after the war a New 

England manufacturer went to 
Detroit to study the production 
methods of a great automobile 
company. He was impressed, re- 
turned and reorganized his plant. 
And with traditional Yankee in- 
genuity he added a few ideas of his 
own. Today production experts 
from Detroit and other industrial 
centers of the world come to New 
England to gain ideas from this 
factory. 

The significance? Merely that 
New England is alert, resourceful 
and prosperous today. Of 348 
separate industries listed in the 
last United States census, 217 are 
represented here. And there are 
genuine opportunities here for 
new industries. 

As New England’s oldest and 
largest bank it is our business to 
know this territory and its possi- 
bilities. It will be our pleasure to 
tell you any facts about it you may 
care to know. 


Te FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * * 1929 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $50,000,000 


New England’s Largest Financial Institution 
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INDUSTRIA 


DEVELOPMENT 
I Loo a 


UTICA, N.Y. 


A city of industrial opportunity — located at the Center of the 
World’s Greatest Market. Let ussend you a survey on the manu- 
facturing economies possible here. 


Citizens Trust Co., 


Utica, New York 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


A most interesting booklet on the growth of New Orlcans 
entitled ‘Through 95 Years” issued by 


CANAL Bank & Trust Co., 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


DISTRIBUTION CITY 


To America’s fastest growing market, the rich South. Let 
us show you the figures on distributing and manufacturing 
economy. 

INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


In the heart of the Central West, where the sum of all costs is 
lowest. A proven successful city of diversified industries. Write 
for industrial survey. 


CHAMBER CF COMMERCE, STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


~ The Story of an Industry 
That Never Shuts Down 
4 


Sent Upon Request 
Sd 
AMERICAN WATERWORKS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Incorporated 


50 Broad Street, New York 


Community 


CONSULTANTS 


We serve as consultants on community 
problems, coming to the community whose 
citizens or organizations desire practical and 
workable guidance in solving advertising, pub- 
licity, survey, industrial, utility and trade 
relationships. Write for leaflet. 


Don E. Mowry and Associates 


521 Graybar Bldg. 
New York City 


301-2 Beaver Bidg. 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Community and 
Industrial Information 


Te are available many interesting booklets 


Centers. 


issued by various Communities and Industrial 
A list of these booklets is given below. 


Harpers Magazine offers, through its Community and 
Industrial Department, to send without charge any 


or 


all of these booklets. The coupon below is for your 


convenience and must be attached to your business 


46. SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 


letterhead. 


1. Tue KEY TO ATLANTA. 


. Port oF NEWARK. 


. MARKET ANALYSIS OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


- THE Wor.p’s GREATEST WorKSHOP. 


Industrial Bureau, Atlanta 
(Ga.) Chamber of Commerce. 


. St. Louts as It Is Topay. St. Louis (Mo.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Port Newark (N. J.) Devel- 

opment. 

SACRAMENTO — CALIFORNIA’S INLAND INDUSTRIAL 

CENTER. Sacramento (Calif.) 

. GENERAL INDUSTRIAL REPORT OF Los ANGELES, 


Cattr. Los Angeles (Calif.) Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


. A SURVEY OF THE NEW ORLEANS INDUSTRIAL ZONE. 


New Orleans (La.) Association of Commerce. 


. SALT LAKE City AND UTAH. Salt Lake City 


Chamber of Commerce. 


. INDUSTRIAL REPORT OF PORTLAND, OREGON, AND 
THE CoL_umBrIA Country. Portland (Ore.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

. ASHEVILLE, LoGicaL DISTRIBUTING CENTER FOR 
EASTERN AMERICA. Asheville (N. C.) Chamber of 
Commerce. 


. Winntnc_HEattH. Welcome Club of Colorado 
Springs (Colo.). 


Dallas 
(Texas) Chamber of Commerce. 


. INDUSTRIAL BRIEF, ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. Chamber 


of Commerce. 

Philadel- 
phia (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce. 

. Economic SURVEY OF DENVER. 
ber of Commerce. 


. IN _Virainta. For Tourists. State Conservation 
and Developmént Commission, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 


Colorado Cham- 


Spokane (Wash.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


47. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA THROUGH THE CAMERA. All 


Year Club of Southern California, Department 2 W, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


. JACKSONVILLE, FiLoripa. Believers in Jackson- 
ville, Jacksonville, Florida. 


. Hawai. Hawaii Tourist Bureau, 234 McCann 
Building, San Francisco, California. 


50. Utica — A CiTy oF INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY. 


Citizens Trust Co., Utica, N. Y.. 


. Wuy LocaTE IN BALTIMORE? BALTIMORE PUSHING 
TO IHE FOREFRONT. BALTIMORE — INDUSTRIAL 
CENTER OF THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD. Three book- 
lets available through the Baltimore Trust Co., 
Baltimore, Md. ; 


53. THE Book oF Kansas City Facts. Chamber of 


54. 


Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. : 

Wuy MANUFACTURERS CHOOSE SAN FRANCISCO — 
CALIFORNIA VACATIONS — SAN FRANCISCO — Three 
booklets offered by Californians, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, 


Literature will be sent only when coupon is altached to your 
. business letterhead 


ComMuNITY AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
HarPERS MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33d St., New York, N. Y. 


which I understand you will send to me without charge. 


Bus. Address. 


I would be pleased to receive Booklets Nos...... siete 


ome meee re ceeereceeee Seer ry 
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The SMALL Town TuRNS a (Corner 


MERICA in 1912 faced a critical 
problem. Her industrial progress, 
remarkable as it was, contained the 
threat of its own futility. It had the 
menacing defect of concentration. One 
far-sighted industrialist asked : 
“«<Is American progress to be along the same 
lines followed during the past century? And 
if so, will the evils of our times continue to 
grow along with the good? Will our cities 
grow larger and larger? Our streets more con- 
gested? Ourslums more crowded? Are work- 
men to become more and more dependent 
upon highly specialized jobs and increasingly 
at the mercy of trade conditions? Is the drain 
on our rural districts to grow more and more 
unsatisfactory?” 
Looking back, it is evident that the suc- 
tion of industry from the countryside 
into the crowded cities was largely the 
result of aconcentrated power supply. 


At the very time that the problem 
approached its crux the technique of 
electric power distribution was brought 
to a stage where widespread diffusion 
‘of power was feasible. The Middle 
West Utilities System was the first of 
the organizations formed to give effect 


to this development. Its avowed pur- 
pose was to provide small town and 
countryside with the quality of electric 
power—and at a comparable cost — 
which up tothat time had been available 
only in the larger cities. Its formation 
in 1912 was singularly opportune and 
in keeping with the needs of the time. 


Today, the scattered communities 
of the countryside have a power supply 
comparable to that of the great metro- 
politan centers, brought by widespread 
transmission systems. Power and 
transportation are so widely distributed 
that industries are free to locate almost 
anywhere. Self-interest directs them 
to the small town. Hence the new 
industrial growth in America’s small 
communities today. 

v v v Vv 
Provision of power supply to small communi- 
ties on a scale equivalent to the service avail- 
able in the great metropolitan centers is the 
achievement and responsibility of the Middle 
West Utilities System, a group of electric 
companies furnishing service to more than 


four thousand communities located in twenty- 
nine states. 


The strategic position of the small tozen in American industrial development is fully 
discussed in the booklet, “America’s New Frontier,” which the Middle West Utilities Company 
(72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 
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NEW ENGLAN D’S LARGEST 


TRUST 


COMPANY 


THE NATION'S PLAYGROUND 


THE CHARM OF NEW ENGLAND SUMMER 


SIx states... cool summer breezes blowing in every direction from off a broad 
expanse of ocean water. Spreading elms ... ancient “post” roads ...memories of 
Long fellow, Whittier, and Lowell. New England has preserved so much... 


New England... its history stretches 
back 300 years. The finest traditions of 
a great democracy. Tiny white churches 
—college towns—Down East hospitality. 
Where the social and economic life of 
the colonies had their start . . . The old- 
fashioned pews, quaint exteriors, 
the small-paned windows, huge 
fireplaces, the clock that ticked 
off the seconds long ago as 1746 
. they are all here. 


4] Play golf this summer with a mountain 
towering above you... a lake at your 
feet. Pitch your camp among pine for- 
ests ... follow a tumbling stream... 
put to sea... explore quaint fishing vil- 
lages. Work or play... nowhere is there 

". a more compact and accessible 
area. Establish your summer bank- 
ing connection with Old Colony 
Trust Company and learn how 
helpful we can be to the visitor. 


* OLD CGOLONY x 


TRUST COMPANY 


Covrr S1TReEt, 


17 


Boston, 


MaSSACHUSETTS 
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IN THE 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Capital and 


the Utilities 


By PAUL TOMLINSON 


T the beginning of this year the mar- 
ket value of all the stocks and 
bonds listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change was slightly less than one hun- 
dred and fifteen billion dollars. Thisisa 
staggering amount of money, and there 
are many people no doubt who would 
say that it is more than these securities 
are worth. They may be right, but on 
the other hand it is possible that if these 
objectors could visit the industries repre- 
sented by these stocks and bonds, in- 
spect their physical properties, and see 
their tens of thousands of employees, 
even such a sum of money as $115,000,- 
000,000 might not seem to them exces- 
sive. 


ISTED on the New York Exchange, 
as of January 1, 1929, there were 
1,534 different issues of bonds and 1,177 
issues of stock. There must be approxi- 
mately two thousand enterprises of 
various kinds represented by these is- 
sues, and it would be well for all those 
who like to criticize stock exchanges to 
remember that these two thousand en- 
terprises could in all probability never 
have raised the capital necessary to their 


_particular. 


growth and expansion without this mar- 
ket for their securities. No business 
can exist without money, and every busi- 
ness of large proportions must look to the 
investing public for funds. It is the 
capital accumulated by the investor, in 
other words, which has made our large 
corporations possible, and it is the in- 
vestors who make it possible for them to 
expand and enlarge and become suc- 
cessful. 


NVESTORS of course are more in- 
terested in what they are going to 
get out of their investments than in the 
benefits they are conferring upon society 
in general and upon some corporation in 
This is natural and proper 
enough, but the fact remains that like all 
good business undertakings, sound in- 
vesting brings its rewards to more than 
one party. A successful business or- 
ganization benefits the community in 
which it operates by paying taxes into 
the municipal coffers, furnishing em- 
ployment to the citizens and, by means 
of the wages paid, increasing their pur- 
chasing power and bringing prosperity 
to the community as a whole. And as 


IN THK FINANCIAL WORLD 


the business and the community benefit 
so do the owners of the corporation’s 
securities. 


USINESS organizations need capital 
first of all. Without capital they 
cannot provide themselves with places in 
which to work, equip those places for the 
work they propose to do, or hire people 
to operate their plants when they are 
thus equipped. Capital is necessary for 
additions to plants, for additional equip- 
ment, or for equipment to take the place 
of that which becomes worn aut or ob- 
solete. American business organizations 
are constantly purchasing and installing 
new equipment with the result that pro- 
duction costs in this country have stead- 
ily declined. The fact that American 
industry has been able to keep on reduc- 
ing production costs during recent years, 


and still pay the highest wages in the 


world, has indeed been one of the eco- 


nomic sensations of the age. These 
happy results could not have been 
brought about without capital, however, 
and many billions of dollars have been 
furnished to American—and foreign— 
corporations. through stock and bond 
issues listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. And of course it is the invest- 
ing public which has purchased these 
stocks and bonds. 


OW what this all means is that the 
corporations are borrowing money 
from the investing public. Strictly 
speaking, of course, capital raised through 
the sale of stock is not borrowed money, 
but it is nevertheless a fact that buyers 
of shares of stock expect to get a return 
on their investments just as much as do 
purchasers of bonds. The corporation 
selling stock has a moral obligation to its 
stockholders if not a legal one. 


OTIS & CO. 


Investment 
Cycles 


Established 1899 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Market 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Detroit 
Kansas City Cincinnati 
Toledo Columbus 
Akron Louisville 
Canton Massillon 
Denver Colorado Springs 


Many investors from time to time favor almost 
exclusively certain types of investments—either 
senior obligations such as bonds or debentures, 
or junior securities such as preferred or common 
stocks. Regardless of changing “fashions” in the 
investment field, however, sound principles de- 
mand a high degree of diversification. 
“ 

Through our originations of all classes of invest- 
ment securities, we can offer to our clients a 
completely diversified list, including Municipal 
Bonds of several states, Corporation Bonds, Joint 
Stock Land Bank Bonds, Land Trust Certificates 
and Preferred and Common Stocks. 


We shall be glad to assist you 
in the proper diversification 
of your investment account. 
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“Now He Swings His Crutch ... 


up the road to independence” 


« ; , » 
He came to my office in considerable excitement 


*QEVERAL years ago I was a bank 

officer in another city,” said Mr. 
Burdge. “I used to buy my paper, every 
evening, from a newsboy whose stand 
was just outside the bank door. Angelo, 
we'll call him. 

“Angelo is a cripple—the result of in- 
juries received when just a child. One 
day, Angelo came into the bank, and to 
my desk, in considerable perplexity. 

“He wanted to know what to do. He 
had saved up a thousand dollars, and he 
was being ‘pestered to death’ to put all 
the money he had into a ‘marvelous op- 
portunity’ that would ‘double his money’ 
in a few months. 

“T knew how Angelo must have worked 
to save that thousand. I told him why he 
simply could not expect safety if he put 
his money into anything so highly specu- 
lative. I showed him why, in his 
circumstances, he ought to put safety be- 
fore every other consideration. 

“Finally, Angelo decided to safeguard 
his $1000 by putting it into a thoroughly 
high grade security. Since that time, An- 
gelo has saved and invested steadily; not 
only has he still got his thousand, but he 
has already saved two or three more, and 
is safely launched on an investing career. 
Angelo now swings his crutch up the road 
to independence.” 


In an era of skyrocketing prices and 
widespread speculation, the mature and 
sober judgement of the banker can exert 
a tremendous influence on the safeguard- 
ing of the investment of literally millions 
of investors. Safety as the cardinal prin- 


Straus Buildings. 


CliffordS. Burdge, president 
of the North Side Bank and 
Trust Co., Bristol, Conn., 
tells the story of his advice 
to a cripple .. . and what 
happened 


ciple of investment was never so im- 
portant. An average investor can do 
nothing wiser than go to his banker, 
or a high grade investment banker, 
before he decides what to buy. 
Good yield is a highly important 
consideration, although it should 
never be permitted to outweigh the 
most rigid safeguarding of principal. 
Bankers throughout the country 
choose from among Straus offerings, 
both for recommendation to their 
depositors and for their bank reserves. 
Among such bonds are seasoned 


securities from many different invest- 
ment fields — railroad, municipal, 
industrial, real estate, public utility, 
and foreign bonds. Krom among 
bonds offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 
many thousands of investors have 
filled all their needs for twenty years 
and more. 

As a help to all who are interested 
in studying the principles of sound 
investment, S, W. Straus & Co, has 
prepared an interesting, easy-to-un- 
derstand booklet, ““How to Invest 
Money.” Every person seriously con- 
cerned in safeguarding his future 
should own a 
copy of this 
booklet. It will 
besentwithout 
charge. Write 
for Booklet 
H-1009 or fill 
in the coupon 


below. 


Clifford 8. Burdge, president of the North Side Bank and Trust Co., Bristol, Conn., 
is actively interested in the rapid industrial and commercial development of Bristol. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 S, W. STRAUS & Co. INCORPORATED 


.. In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., 


In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., 


In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet H-1009, “How to Invest Money” 


Name. 


© 1929 vy 8, W, Straus & Co, Address. 


City. 
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ERE is what happens. <A corpora- 

tion needs capital in its business; it 
figures how much capital it needs, and 
then the officers go to a banking house 
and discuss ways and means of raising 
the amount of money required. This 
preliminary work is liable to consume 
considerable time, and is most impor- 
tant, for the success of the financing de- 
pends upon the soundness of the plan 
evolved. Shall bonds be issued, and if 
so what kind of bonds, and at what rate 
of interest? Perhaps an issue of pre- 
ferred stock promises the best results. 
Maybe the condition of the security 
markets, and the mood of the investing 
public, call for common stock. Whatever 
is done it must be done right and the 
best interests of the corporation and the 
public must be carefully considered and 
weighed; if the terms are unfair to the 
corporation its successful operation will 
be affected and not only the corporation 


but the people buying its securities will 
suffer; if unattractive inducements are 
offered investors they either will not buy, 
or will be dissatisfied after they have 
bought, and the corporation will find it 
difficult to put through future financing. 


OW it is fair to assume that no 
well managed corporation increases 

its capital unless it expects to earn a good 
return on the money so invested. This 
means that it expects to pay the inves- 
tors who have purchased its bonds or 
stocks a fair return on the money they 
have advanced, and to earn a margin 
over and above this amount for reinvest- 
ment in the business itself. In other 
words, they expect money to make 
money, for their security holders and for 
themselves, and of course the security 
holders are benefited by whatever bene- 
fits accrue to the corporation. Usually 
things work out this way when the cor- 
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THE VALUE OF MANAGEMENT 


To Insurance Companies 


. 
REMIUMS— the prices of insurance — are collected in advance. 
keep premiums about equal to operat- 
ing expenses, claims paid plus a small profit. The greater share of 
profits from the insurance business results from the investment 
of surplus and reserve funds. 


The function of management is to increase volume, effect 
operating economies and invest income to best advantage. Globe 
Underwriters Exchange, Inc., is managed by successful and 
experienced insurance men who have strong financial backing. 


Globe Underwriters Exchange, Inc., combines the advantages 
of investment trusts with those of operating companies. Their 
capital stock is recommended for investment. Price at market. 


Paine, Webber & Co 
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Founded 1880 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Two Diversified Investments 
Ample and Varied Assets—Large Earnings—Good Yields 


$1,731,000 The Saxet Company $2,000,000 
1st Mortgage Coll. Bonds One Year Notes 


Valuation of Properties 
Due May 1, 1938 Due June 1, 1930 


$11,023,609 


Saxet Saxet Ice Saxet 
Oil Sand & Gravel & Ice Cream Carbonic 
Company Company Company Company Company 


Based on past records and 
present operations earn- 
ings for current fiscal year 
‘should exceed six times in- 
terest on entire funded 
debt of parent company. 


E Saxet Company is a utility and industrial properties 
holding company which owns all of the capital stock (ex- 
cept directors’ qualifying shares) of the five operating sub- 
sidiaries above named. None of these subsidiaries has any 
funded debt except (as to the first three) first mortgages 
pledged to secure the bonds of the parent company. 


Both issues are offered at exceptionally attractive prices 
providing liberal yields. Our association with The Saxet 
Company has been very close, we are intimately familiar 
with its record and prospects, and recommend its securities 
without reservation. Full details are provided in Circular 
No. 1297 (Bonds) and Circular No. 1322 (Notes) either or 
both of which will be sent on request. 


Peabody, Hennings & Co. 


10 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Detroit St. Louis Milwaukee Minneapolis 
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poration is soundly financed, well es- 
tablished, and competently managed. 
When the right kind of businesses go to 
the public for capital investors are pre- 
sented with an opportunit y for profitable 
and safe investment. 


O class of corporations needs more 
additional capital than the public 
utilities, and for the obvious reason that 
the products of no business are in greater 
and more universal demand. It is 
doubtful whether there is a single person 
in this whole country who does not pat- 
ronize some public utility company every 
day of the year. If you draw water out 
of the tap, use the telephone, ride on a 
trolley or subway, turn on an electric 
switch, or cook on a gas stove you are a 
customer of some public utility, and who 
of us passes a day without doing one or 
all of these things? As the population 
of the country increases the customers of 


public utility corporations keep pace. 
As wider uses are found for the products 
of public utilities their business increases 
and they are obliged to expand their 
facilities and call upon investors for more 
capital. Does it not seem reasonable 
that the securities of corporations so 
essential to our business and home lives 
must furnish opportunities for profitable 
investment? 


OT long ago an investment banker 
told the story of one of his clients 

who a dozen years ago invested money in 
the common stock of a well known util- 
ity; since that time there have been stock 
dividends and split-ups which the inves- 
tor has kept in every case, and now his 
investment is worth more than forty 
times what he paid for it originally. The 
banker was asked why his client did not 
sell and take his profit, action that would 
at once suggest itself to most people. 


Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


Write for our 16-page booklet “11” 01 
af Stock 


104,000 Shareholders 


There are Associated Shareholders 
in every state in the Union, in all the 
Canadian Provinces except one, and in 
23 other countries. In 34 states there 
are 100 or more each, and in 11 states 
1,000 or more each. 


The wide distribution of stock- 
holders is (1) evidence of the standing 
of Associated Gas and Electric System 
securities as an investment, and (2) 
adds materially to their marketability. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 


61 Broadway 


New York City 
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Tre WORLD GROWS WINGS 


Surmounting limits of time and distance..... 
making neighbors of nations and continents 
be. a an’ giving wings to transportation. 


S EARLY as 1926 the United States set a record of 
Fee oos 06s miles flown in commerce during a 
single year, surpassing all other nations. This year 
aircraft production is placed at three times the 1928 
output. Michigan manufacturers of engines and motor 
parts form one of the major sources of supply for 
powering these planes. 


Michigan contributed the first successful Diesel engine 
for flying, instituted the first exclusive air passenger 
service in America, has twenty-one aeronautical manu- 
facturers, while five important Michigan motor 
companies supply aircraft engines. 


GIANT 


PRICE RANGE 
OF 9 STOCKS 


Through common stock 
investments the public par- 
ticipates in the growth of 
American industry. Careful 
study and long association 
with many types of financing 
place Keane, Higbie & Co. 
in a position to render expert 
counsel, both to industry re- 
quiring new capital and to 
those seeking sound invest- 
ments in securities of the 
Middle West. 


KEANE, HIGBIE & Co. 
535 Griswold Street ~ Detroit 
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*“FISCAL—MANAGED" INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Jack-of-All-Trades 
has had his day 


Trained brains . . . successful investing de- 
mands them. Investing today involves vast 
research .. . voluminous statistics with hid- 
den meanings . . . skill as fine as a surgeon’s 
touch. 


When you invest in shares of Financial 
Investing Co. of New York, Ltd., an invest- 
ment trust under United States Fiscal 
Corporation management, you immediately 
benefit from the work of skilled analysts, 
statisticians and investment specialists who 
have no entangling financial alliances and 
who work solely for the investor’s welfare 
with unprejudiced mind. 


of FINANCIAL INVESTING CO. 
of NEW YORK, Ltd. 


Ask for Booklet F-13 


$ Send today for ‘‘Four-Year Analysis” | 2 


SMITE, REED & JONES 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 
The Chase National Bank Bldg. 
20 Pine Street New York 


Fusst MORTGAGES guaranteed by the 

Maryland Casualty Company, with re- 
sources of over $46,000,000, and averaging less 
than 40% of the value of completed, fee 
simple properties, protect your investment in 


SECURITY BONDS 


In addition, the bonds are the direct obliga- 
tion of the Security Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany, with resources of over $6,500,000. De- 
nominations $1,000, $500, $100. Maturities 
2 to 5 years. For further facts about Security 
Bonds write to J. A. W.Iglehart & Com- 
pany, Fiscal Agents, Baltimore, Maryland. 


When your time 
e e * 
is limited 
You can secure time-and-worry-saving 
investment help at any of The National 
City Company’s 50 branch offices. 
May we make a personal study of your 


investment problems and save you 
valuable hours of business time? 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Bonds - Acceptances « Short term notes 


The reply was that almost without a 
single exception the earnings of this cor- 
poration had shown an increase each 
month over the month preceding, and 
his client thought it would be madness to 
dispose of an investment whose value 
was mounting so steadily and consist- 
ently. The earnings of most utilities 
have shown a consistent upward trend 
for that matter. In order to make 
money, however, they must spend 
money, which is only another way of say- 
ing that in order to expand their opera- 
tions they must seek additional capital, 
and issue new securities. This is the in- 
vestor’s opportunity. He also is given 
the opportunity to buy already outstand- 
ing securities of the various utility com- 
panies, and there are many of them listed 
on the recognized exchanges. 


T is interesting to observe how many 
of the utilities provide themselves 
with funds for expansion and additions 
to plant, and at the same time carry out 
a liberal dividend policy. Several pay 
no dividends in cash at all, but distrib- 
ute new stock instead. One company, 
for instance, pays ten per cent annual 
dividends in stock; this means that if a 
man owns one hundred shares he receives 
a dividend of ten shares each year. If 
the stock sells at 75 his original invest- 
ment is $7,500. If he chooses he can sell 
the ten shares he received as dividends, 
and get $750—a ten per cent cash divi- 
dend. On the other hand he can keep 
his ten shares, increase his capital hold- 
ings by ten per cent, and the following 
year he will receive a stock dividend of 
eleven shares. The investor, in other 
words, can increase his holdings without 
any additional expenditure, or if he pre- 
fers can sell his stock dividend and take 
the cash. Hedoes welleither way. The 
corporation also benefits, for instead of 
distributing cash to its stockholders, and 
selling: additional stock in order to pro- 
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VEN a hated enemy 
was SAFE ..... 


ye Crusaders, suffering great privation and loss on the 
journey, crossed Europe into Asia, fired by a holy zeal 
directed against the Saracens, who held Jerusalem. Yet 
when ambassadors came from the hated and feared Saladin 
to the camp of Richard the Lion Hearted, they were in no 
danger of bodily harm, for they were fully protected by 
documents that prominently bore the seal of Saladin. 


Identify Safe From the proudest emperor to the humblest citizen the seal 
Investments P P ° 
bay this has ever represented a guarantee of good faith and protec- 
Seal tion. When the seal and guarantee of the General Surety 
Company appear on any investment, the investor need have 
It appears on In- no concern regarding the safety of both principal and 
Qonccar ares ais interest. Back of that seal is a Capital and Surplus of 
Company’s Irrevo- $12,500,000, and a guarantee that is Irrevocable—Uncon- 
cable, Ironclad ditional—Absolute. 
Guarantee— 
backed by Capital Our booklet “The Seal that Certifies Safety” gives 
and Surplus of complete information and may be obtained by address- 
$12,500,000. ing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


Under Supervision Insurance Department State of New York 


—— — — — ESESESESESES—SEEEE=_E=_=E=E=E_E=E_=—=—=—=_=_=—=—=—==—_yy—=—=—-aSSSS-SS 
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Homes like these 
are back of 


al Federal Home Bonds 


Federal Home Mortgage Co. First Mortgage Collateral 
6% Gold Bonds are recommended to investors everywhere 
because of their safety and steady yield. They are secured 
by first mortgages on homes and essential business proper- 
ties universally regarded as among the highest type of 
mortgage collateral, and are further protected by all the 
resources of the Federal Home Mortgage Co. with assets 
of over $5,000,000. 

Issued in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000; may 
be purchased without the payment of broker’s or other 
fees, and yield 6% from date of issue to maturity. 

If you have money for invest- 
ment you might just as well 
enjoy the safety and high yield 
these bonds afford. They are 
non-speculative and are not 
affected by stock market 
fluctuations. 


Let us send you full information. 
Write for booklet 14 
“Safety and Steady Income” 


R. H. ARNOLD CO. | 


Graybar Bldg. est 95s New York City 


AC.ALLYN+»> COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


Send for our booklet, 

“A Valuable Aid for 

Banks and Investors.” 
Ask for AC-8 


Chicago New York Boston 
Philadelphia Milwaukee Minneapolis 
Detroit St. Louis 
San Francisco 


100 Companies—6 Industries 


ONE Investment 


—and about 7% yield 
ATURAL gas, manufactured gas, 


electric companies; oil production, 
transportation, refining, and marketing 
—all are included in the business of the 
Cities Service organization. 

More than 100 companies in six differ- 
ent lines of business contribute to the 
steadily increasing earnings behind Cities 
Service Common stock, which yields at 
its present price about 7%. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
60 Wall Street New York City 


vide new capital, it finances its require- 
ments out of its own earnings. Suppose 
this company has $20,000,000 of out- 
standing stock and its earnings amount 
to $2,000,000 a year; if its growth re- 
quires $2,000,000 of cash each year, in- 
stead of paying out these earnings to 
stockholders in the form of cash divi- 
dends it uses the money for improve- 
ments and additions to its facilities. And 
as a result its earnings the next year are 
further improved. 


N OTHER utility company whose 
stock sells at about 80 pays divi- 
dends of two dollars a year in cash, and 
gives its stockholders the right to sub- 
scribe for additional shares of stock pay- 
ing the same dividend, at $25 a share. 
In other words, the holder of one hun- 
dred shares would receive annually $200 
in cash, with which he could purchase 
eight shares of stock worth $80 a share— 
equivalent to an annual return of $640, 
or eight per cent on an investment of 
$8,000. Not bad. The corporation, 
at the same time, is providing itself with 
new capital, and everybody benefits. 


NE large public utility which has re- 
cently expended several million dol- 

lars for new facilities estimates that in 
addition to saving money for its cus- 
tomers these facilities will return the 
corporation—and its stockholders—over 
twelve per cent on the investment. 
Money well spent as everyone will agree; 
but where would the corporation have 
obtained the money except from the in- 
vesting public, and how could it have 
reached the investing public without 
banking facilities, and unless there were 
markets where securities could be bought 
and sold? Unless the money had been 
forthcoming the corporation’s customers 
would not have had the benefit of lower 
rates; further, unless the corporation had 
been. protected under our existing laws 
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Pe ibeal profits 


What 
Financial Leaders 
Say About This Book 


"I have seen no evidence of practical 
investment experience that in any 
way approaches the evidence offered 
in this book.”” 
—W. E. LAGERQUIST, Counsellor 
on Investments, Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York 


“An important book for the modern 
type of investor . . . fundamenrally 
sound ... entirely impartial . . . dis- 
cussed in a new and illuminating 
way.”—THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


“Tt is vigorous, refreshing and stimu- 
lating.” 
—HASTINGS LYON, Professor of 
Corporation Finance, Columbia 
University, New York 


“Throws much light on those finer 
ints of investment policy which 
spell the difference between average 
results and unusual results,"’ 
—THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


“T have nowhere seen such a combi- 
nation of exhaustive research, ac- 
curate reasoning and attractive pre- 
sentation.” 
—BRANDON BARRINGER 
The Pennsylvania Company, 
Philadelphia 


*... gives accurate information on 
just the kinds of securities which 
have proved. most profitable in the 
past and which best fit individual 
needs." —CHICAGO JOURNAL OF 
COMMERCE 


“A book founded on long personal 
experience with investment manage- 
ment and backed by a profound study 
of investment history and theory." 

—BARRON'S The Financial 


Weerly 
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made by an investor who for ten years (with rising and 
declining security values) has carefully followed the scientific 
principles explained in Mr. Rose’s much discussed book. 
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NOTE: It should be observed that the history of this fund begins at the height of the 1919 bull 
market and includes the severe depression of 1921 and the mild depression of 1923 


Let Dwight C. Rose show you 
the scientific methods of investment... 


those finer points 
of investment that spell the difference 
between average and unusual results 


explained in his new book 


OW, this outstanding investment ex- 

pert, associated with the oldest and 
largest firm of Investment Counsel in America, 
offers, in a new and interesting way, a 
scientific method of investment based on 
successful experience, 


440 Pages 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


This amazingly readable book will provide you 
with the essential information required for 
an intelligent appraisal of the risk and 
probability factors in all types of investment. 


From the invaluable experience gained 
from many years of practical and success- 
ful investment management of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, the author shows how 
the principles of scientific investment, 
employed by the most successful investors, 
may be applied by everyone, regardless of 
the amount of capital employed. 


A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO 


INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT 


By DWIGHT C. ROSE 


of Scudder, Stevens & Clark, Investment Counsel 


Price $5.00 
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Commonwealth Edison , | 

Company has paid 159 Ri Ni | 

consecutive dividends to Y 

its stockholders. Send for aie 

1929 Year Book. Stock § f | | 

listed on The Chicago - a { 
Stock Exchange. i ri | 


Can 


tears down and re-builds overnight, keeping abreast of 
advancing times. Hernew 44-story Board of Trade Build- 
ing rises majestically on the site of her famous old grain 
exchange. The builderschose EDISON SERVICE for 
power and lightsupply—indicative also of the advancing 
times, forthe old building operated its own electric plant. 
This change is significant of the trend toward EDISON 
SERVICE for large buildings and factories, where 
efficiency and economy of power supply are requisites, 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 


THE FINANCIAL | 
DEPARTMENT | 


of Harper’s Magazine will supply upon 
request booklets on Investments in Stocks and 
Bonds, Insurance, Banking and Trust Com- 
pany service—see list in this issue. 


WORLD 


and granted assurance that it would be 
allowed to operate at a profit, investors 
would not have responded to its appeal 
for funds. 


APITAL must benefit three parties: 
the corporation and its employees, 
the investor, and the public generally. 
If these three parties are not benefited 
capital will disappear, no one will have 
an opportunity to earn a livelihood, and 
the end is in sight. Capital invested in 
sound public utilities meets these re- 
quirements perfectly, and although it is 
impossible to say what particular kind of 
business is of greatest importance to any 
community, it is certainly obvious that 
in this modern world no community of 
importance can exist without a public 
utility to supply its need for water, gas, 
and electricity. This being the case, can 
the investor do more good either for his 
community or for himself than by put- 
ting his capital into the securities of a 
well run and efficiently managed utility? 
Their products are in demand from sun- 
rise to sunrise, Sundays and holidays as 
well as working days, and the demand is 
constantly increasing. What more can 
a man want than to be a part owner in a 
business like that? What better use can 
he make of his capital? 


UTitiry SECURITIES COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
RICHMOND MINNEAPOLIS 
MILWAUKEE LOUISVILLE 


CHICAGO 


MEDIUM 
STUB 
DOME-POINTED 


BROAD-EDGE 


SPENCERIANS 


100%. write! 
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Investment Information | 


Abst of informative booklets issued by 

reputable investment houses is given be- 
low and may be obtained upon request from 
them or from Harper’s Magazine. 


CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENT BANKER: A worth- 
while booklet for investors. Offered by 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. 


ForEIGN DOLLAR Bonps: A booklet containing 
valuable suggestions for bond buyers: and 
presenting the record of foreign loans in 
American markets. Offered by National 
city Company, 55 Wall Street, New York 

ity. 


How Mucu SHoutp I SAveE?: This much-asked 
question is answered and a solution given in a 
booklet which bears that title. Offered by 
the Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


GUARANTY SERVICE: A booklet that describes 
briefly the work of the various departments of 
the Company and, at the same time, outlines 
the facilities available to customers through 
these departments. Guaranty Trust Com- 
py of New York, 140 Broadway, New York 

ity. 


Why A NATIONAL UNION For SAFETY: A booklet 
describing National Union Mortgage Bonds 
and showing how securities are safeguarded 
through insurance of principal and interest 
by outside surety companies. Offered by the 
National Union Mortgage Company, 111 E. 
Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 


A SounpD Po ticy For INVEsTors: A booklet de- 
scribing a well varied program of security buy- 
ing is offered by Peabody, Hennings & 
Company, 10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A VALUABLE AID TO BANKS AND INVESTORS: 
A booklet describing how the Department of 
Economics and Survey serves investors by fur- 
nishing investment counsel, free, to individuals 
and institutions. Offered by A. C. Allyn & 
Company, 67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 


WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY: An inter- 
esting booklet, giving a detailed description 
of a water company’s plant and operations, 
with special reference to the investment quali- 
ties of securities of water companies. Offered 
by G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., 44 Wall St., New 
York City. 


Urtitity SEcuRITIES Company, 230 S. La Salle 
Street, Chicago, IIl., will gladly furnish com- 
plete information of the various securities 
offered by the great public utility interests 
which the Utility Securities Company serves. 
Detailed circulars regarding various issues will 
be mailed upon request. 


“THE SEAL THAT CERTIFIES SAFETY’ is the title of 
a booklet that gives complete information of 
guaranteed investments; it may be obtained 
by addressing General ‘Surety Company, 340 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


INFORMATION ABOUT NEW ENGLAND will be glad- | 
ly furnished to those interested by the First | 
National Bank of Boston, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


(Continued on page following) 


An International Institution 


SANITARIUM 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Devoted exclusively,. for over twenty-five 
years, to the treatment of all Rectal Diseases 
—except Cancer. Here, more than twenty- 
seven thousand patients have been perma- 
nently freed of their troubles. The Burleson 
Treatment is guaranteed to entirely free 
you from your disease, or no charge is 
made for the treatment. 

If you are troubled with hemorrhoids, 
fistula, fissure, or any other rectal disease, 
the record of the Burleson Treatment—the 
testimony of grateful men 
and women —the assur- 
ance of permanent relief, 
warrant your investiga- 
tion—Now. 

Send Coupon for 

Booklet 


The Burleson Sanitarium, 
Dept. B-137, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Please tell me more about your Treatment. 
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Enjoy this real coffee 
that lets you sleep! 


In THOUSANDS of homes, breakfast isn't break- 
fast without coffee. Yet when supper-time 
comes, the flavor and cheer of coffee is miss- 
ing, and merely because of an unnecessary 
drug that keeps people awake. 


If you are one of those who do for break- 
fast and don’t for supper, you'll be glad to 
know that there’s a wonderful coffee with 
97% of the caffeine removed. Coffee that you 
will delight in for breakfast, lunch and supper. 


Kelloge’s* Kaffee Hag Coffee is a blend 
of several of the world’s best coffees. Savory, 
aromatic, full strength. It is so good many 
coffee lovers have adopted it for its superior 
flavor alone. 


Try it and see how delightful it is. Order 
a can from your dealer. Steel cut or in the 
bean. If you’ve been putting up with substi- 
tutes, what could be more welcome! 


Leading hotels and restaurants serve it — 
also diners. If you will mail the coupon, we 
will gladly send you a generous trial can. 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 
1913 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Please send me, postpaid, enough 
Kaffee Hag to make ten cups of 
good coffee. I enclose ten cents 
(stamps or coin). 

(Offer good in U. 8. A. only) 


Name. 


Address 22 = 
* Now a Kellogg product 


KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 


The coffee that lets you sleep 
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SAFETY AND STEADY INCOME is the title of an 
informative Booklet on Investments offered by 
R. H. Arnold & Co., 1009 Graybar Bldg., New 
York City. 

For INCOME BuILDERs: This booklet describes a 
practical Partial Payment Plan, whereby 
sound securities may be purchased through 
monthly payments of as little as $10. Shows 
how a permanent, independent income may be 
built through the systematic investing of small 
sums set aside from current earnings. Offered 
by Henry Doherty, 60 Wall St., New York 
City. 

UniTED Bonps: A name given to the real estate 
bonds secured by high-grade properties in 
Detroit, and issued by the United States 
Mortgage Bond Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Interesting booklets on request. 


New YEAR Book: Offered by Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Chicago, IIl. 


WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILITIES, 
isan interesting booklet describing water bonds 
as a sound form of investment offered by P. W. 
Chapman & Company, Inc., 170 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, or 42 Cedar Street, New York 
City. 

Security Bonps: Secured by real estate first 
mortgages that bear a $40,000,000 se Wik 
are described in a circular which J. W. 
Iglehart & Company, 102 St. Paul ae 
Baltimore, Md., will be pleased to send to you 
upon request. 


“How to INvest Money” is the title of a new 
booklet published by S. W. Straus & Co. It 
describes various types of securities and is a 
valuable guide to every investor. A copy will 
be sent free on request by S. W. Straus & Co., 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


StocK AND BonpD REGISTER: A record showing 
the important features of each security which 
is held by investors. Offered by Otis & Com- 
pany, 216 Superior St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Expert COUNSEL both to industry requiring new 
capital and to those seeking sound invest- 
ments in securities of the Middle West is 
offered by Keane, Higbie & Company, 
535 Griswold St., Detroit, Michigan. 

Wuart Is THE Cass A Stock?: This booklet gives 
specific facts regarding the Class A Stock and 
a brief analysis of the company. For copy 
address Associated Gas & Electric Securities 
Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 


AN INDUSTRY THAT NEVER SHutTs Down: A 
Descriptive Booklet of the Properties Owned 
and Operated by the American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Inc., 50 Broad Street, 
New York City. Copies will be mailed upon 
request. 

THE INVESTMENT TRUST FROM THE INVESTOR’S 
VIEWPOINT is a booklet describing the invest- 
ment trust in non-technical language. This 
booklet explains how both earning power and 
safety are applied to moderate sums of money 
through the instrumentality of the investment 
trust. Offered by Smith, Reed & Jones, Inc., 
1402 Chase National Bank Building, New 
York. 


CANADIAN INVESTMENT OPpPoRTUNITIES: Definite 
investment recommendations offered by Coch- 
ran Hay & Co., Ltd., Dominion Bank Bldg., 
Toronto, Canada. 
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DON JUAN 28 Life of Byron 
a new biography by André Maurois 


APPEARING SERIALLY IN THE FORUM 


Through rare and spicy 
anecdotes of the Byron 
family tree M. Maurois 
lays the foundation for 
his intimate and revealing 
study of the supreme 


romanticist. 


ow oo ow oe 


From the “Little Sir 
John with the Great 
Beard” Byron inherited 


his rash and royal temper 


eee From the Gordons of 
Gight, on his Mother’s, 
side came as heritage a 
romantic and luckless 
destiny, for “St seemed 
as if a Gordon of Gight 
had been strung up on 
every branch of their 
family tree... 


A childhood 
rendered 


magant 


Byron, darling of the gods and more particularly of 
stormy by the ladies... 
Peete suous, yet charming withal 
seeking refuge in another sentiment, he bro 


ie Why was he liked? Per aps because he Atiel. 


same violence . . 


mother oe. an adolescence 
embittered by schoolboy 


taunts at his congenital 


lameness and starred by 


his first love rere: 3 brilli- 
ant marriage which coup- 
led with his peculiar 
charm placed him at the 
peak of London Society 

7a downfall tragic in 
its devastation eos an end- 


less train of flirtations and 


amours ... self banish- 


ment to the “Isles of 
Greece”... the climax 
of an amazing and tem- 
pestuous career... 
Of these has M. 
Maurois woven a biog- 
raphy of the subtle and 
exquisite clarity 


thatcharacterized 
h is we | l 


mpetuous, witty, hot-tempere » sen- remem- 
. . . Love betrayed him, and hese d 


UL: ht to that the 


was a difficult friend ... His clear and piercing sincerity, and 
his changeable humour made him disquieting, like certain women... 


TO READ THIS THRILLING BIOGRAPHY CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


THE FORUM MAGAZINE, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $2.00 please enter my subscription to FORUM for 10 issues to include all installments of “Byron”. 
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AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE’ GOLDEN BOOK, 
and WORLD’S WORK 


For space and rates in our ce apenas write © 


CRUISES-TOURS 


~ PANAMA 
4 PERU- CHILE 7 
FRANK’S EIGHTH ANNUAL 


CRUISE DE LUXE | H AV 
MEDITERRANEAN ~ ANA 


Cunard R. M. S. Scythia 

from New York, Jan. 28, 

1930, exclusively chartered 
| for Frank’s Eighth Annual 
Cruise De Luxe. An itiner- thet ne 
ary which is a brilliantsum |[P A CTEFIEC Lin 
total of all others... Egypt | The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
... Cairo, Luxor, Assuan... 26 Broadway. New York. or local travel agent. 


the Holy Land ... Venice = 
. .. the towering magnifi- Py, SOUTH 4 
To the great capitals of this intrigu.ng land, 


cence of Dalmatia... North 
by modern liners, equipped with all im: 


Africa ... Spain... Italy 
provements for inter-zone comforts. Ail 


The Best 
Mediterranean 
Cruise 
RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Sailing January 23, 1930 
on the S.S. “Carinthia” 
MoreEcomprehensive than ever 
before... It will visit Valona 
in Albania; Cyprus and Rhodes; 
Sicily and Jugo-Slavia, and all 
the usual Mediterranean ports 
in Europe, Asia Minor, North 
Africa; spend ten days in Egypt 
and three days in the Ho/y Land. 
Rates, $1000 and upward 


Send for the illustrated Booklet: 
“THE MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE”* 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co. 


Executive Offices: 
126 Newbury St. BOSTON 


Alluring scenery, splendid cities! 

‘Voyage on the * Ebro” or the * Ksse- 

quibo,” Special) built for tropical 

travel. All outside staterooms. Prom- 

enade and sports decks. Swimming 

pool. Verandah cafe. Orchestra. 
19 Day Tours — Havana $250 up. 


...Turkey...Greece... Monte 
Carlo. 67 glorious days. 


Guided by the Frank Tour- 
ist Company’s 54 years of 


= i i - tside statero . Di g, deck 
LOS ANGELES CAL. experience and with Cu mainte siaterpoms:. Taccinns “deck Apo 
“Within Easy Reach of Eventhin§ nard’s finest First Class Ser- BARBADOS — RIO DE JANEIRO 
vice and Cuisine. Member- MONTEVIDEO — BUENOS AIRES 
. ee Calling northbound at Santos and 
Holl CLARK ship limited to 390 guests. Trinidad. Fortnightly Service by 
LOS ANGELES Rates including shore ex- 8.8. Voltaire §.8. Vauban — 8.8. Vandyek 
POSITIVELY FIREPROOF cursions from $950. Free AMPORT 
Headquarters for travelers from all stopover in Europe and re- 
parts of the world. 555 rooms—each GB. HOLT LINE 
with private bath. European plan. turn by any Cunard steamer. 
For folder, rates—write F. M. Ditn- i 
mick, Lessee, Hill, bet. 4th and ath, Literature on request. 26 Broadway, N.Y., or your local agent, 
MASSACHUSETTS Established 1875  Whare-To-Go adverlstag covers N. America. 


CANADA 


PURITAN 


& 390 Commonwealth Ave Boston 


= “YX Furnishings. service. atmosphere and 
rales make this Distinctive Boston House one of 
the mos! homelike and attractive cil) hotels in 
the world Send for our booklet with ils auide 
to Boston and historic vicinity A.p.ANoREWws Mgr 


--and other big game hunting with gun 
or camera Guides and canoes. Lodge 
and logeabins huve open fires, hot and cold 
water, baths. Restricted. Write 


WHITE POINT BEACH LODGE 


| 542 FIFTH AVENUE ATT 45th STREET | 


NEW YORK 
Philadelphia. 929 Locust Street 
l} Chicago....... 


175 No. Michigan Avenue 
| San Francise fess 


.29 Geary Street 
NEW MEXICO : = 
: =r UAB =, THE BISHOP’S LODGE . 
NEW YORK | ae 4 . 
* Galt Outacor Sports, Clif Dwellings, Indian Puc: |NORTHERN ONTARIO 
HOTEL ST. JAMES jlos. Dry healthful climate. Limited 100 guests. TIMAGAMI WABI-KON CAMP 
Times squARE 109.13 WEST 45th ST, mioway BETWEEN bth LAKE TIMAGAMI 


MEW TY of quiet dignity having the amaphecedd | Raton, N. M. SEABERG HOTEL |4 xorth woods Bungalow Camp in heart of four mil- 


appointments of a well-conditioned home 175 rooms. Rate, $l to $5. Art Gallery, lion acres of virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Every com- 
7 reli i 5 | fort. Wonderful fishing, "Boating, Bathing, and 
Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escort | 500 paintings in connection. iting. 1 might See ite BRE Me. WIEBOte 


Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 


RATES AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. W. JOHNSON QUINN, Parsiorny | Where-To-Go for Sept. closes July 29 |Wabi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ontario, Canada. 
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18 to 81 $250 
DAY TOURS and up © 


PANAMA CANAL—BOLIVIA—PERU 
COLOMBIA — ECUADOR—CHILE 
and other South American Countries 
via HAVANA or direct 
Sailings every two weeks 
NEW TWIN SCREW MOTORSHIPS 
Write for complete information and 
illustrated literature to 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square New York | 


via ‘SPANISH AMERICAS”* 


/ $350 up $250 up 
Round Trip, Water Rail One Way Water 
Yo make 9 visits in South and Central Amer- 

ica, Panama Canal and Mexico (Havana, 
eastbound). From your home town on main line 
points aud back, First class transportation, 
meals and bed on steamer. Return stopovers 
at Apache Trail, Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, 


budget and conv” 
Cook’s Group Travel— 


offers an. endless ee 
of tours—from. the lux’ 


aoe : 
rious strictly limited tou 


de luxe to the po 
tour. 


Consult us freely 


pular 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and Branches 


¥n co-operation with 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


CRUISES-TOURS 


SS. 
s.s. MONGOLIA 
) §.S. PENNSYLVANIA NOW BUILDING. 


stopping at HAVANA to sightsee 
then through the PANAMA CANAL 


j A 
REDUCED SUMMER RATES NOW 


fonama facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


HENo. 1 Broadway, New York, 460 Market Street, 


Suu Francisco; our offices elsewhere or author- 


WAGONS-LITS CO. — 


ns 72ee71ber—small copy is Bigin Where-To-Go 


a V7 Tor "08 e 
We SPECIALIZE in EUROPEAN | Wihere-To-Go advertising covers best prospects 
Conducted and Independent Tours, Cirewlar W. | J: S. incom: taxpayer's _on $5,000 and over 


Yosemite. Slight additional cost via Portland, zed S. S. or R, R. Agents. 

Seattle, Vancouver, Canadian Rockies. 

4 Cruise Ship every two weeks East or West 
Booklet ‘“E’’ on request 


PANAMA MAIL S.S, CO. 
10 Hanover Sq. New York 


When writing to these advertisers will you| The seven magazines The Where-to-go Bureau 


(Paris Office, 38 Boulevard des Italiens) 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau?|uses regularly are ail quality publications, 


Ferraro’s Travel Bureau 
Lt will be greatly to your advantage to doso |are welcome visitors monthly in our best yH ANNUAL WORLD CRuig 
ha . \ E 


Lyon & Healy Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
homes and influence quality peopleeverywhere S| x 


EUROPE 
1930 
Also Egypt, Palestine 
Winter, Spring, Summer 
Oberammergau 
Send for booklet 
TEMPLESI@ TOURS 


sACORRORATED 


447-B Park Square Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


MEDITERRANEAN stcc- sso 


New 8.8. “Transylvania” 66 days, Ma- 
deira, Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain, | 
Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, ete, | 
Hotels, fees, drives, ete., included. 


FRANK C, GLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y.| 


Asoure 


MERIC 


Have you seen Rio Harbor? 
Have you been at the Casino 
at Buenos Aires? The smart- 
est Europeans spend care- 
free days in South America, 
where every moment can 
bring you a new thrill— 
and it is now mild sub-tropi- 
cal winter there. 
Finest Ships — Fastest Time 

21,000 ton American steamers 

Sail fortnightly from New York 
S.S. Pan America 5.5. Western World 
$.S.SouthernCross $.S,American Legion 

Under U. S, Goy’t. Mail Coniract 

Apply any Tourist Agency, or 
MUNSO STEAMSILE. 
LINES 

67 Wall Street, New York 


ofthe 
BELGENLAND 


ARGEST, finest liner that has ever 
circled the globe. Westward from 
New York Dec. 20. 133 glorious days. 
28,000 miles. Springstopoversin Europe 
and optional return home froma north 
European port. Red Star Line in co- 
operation with American Express Co. 
$1750 (up), all expenses included. 


Also brilliant 46-day Mediterranean 

cruises by White Star Line in January, 

February and March, and spe- 

cial 11-day cruises to Havana, 

| Nassau and Bermuda by Red S@=5 
Star liner Lapland. 


RED STAR LINE 


WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERN STIOSAT MeO NS EEEE 


MARINE COMEANY 


Address No. 1 Broadway, New York; 180 No. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago; 460 Market Street, 
San Franciseo; our offices elsewhere or any 
authorized steamship agent. 
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HOTEL RESORT & TRAV ‘EL DEPART MENT 


CONCLUD 


INDIA 


VISIT EVERY COUNTRY 


ON THE 


MEDITERRANEAN | 


AMES BORING'S Fifth An- 
nual Cruise sails from New 
York Feb. 15, 1930 by specially 
chartered White Star liner 
Calgaric. Rates $740 up cover 
all necessary expenses includ- 
ing sightseeing trips and 
stopover return tickets. Mem- 
bership is limited to 480. 


Also West Indies Cruise,Jan.1930 
Inquire of local agent or 


JAMES BORING'S 


TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
730 Fifth Ave. 7 New York 


ALLEN PLAN 


Saves Travelers a Million Dollars a Year. 
Book of a Thousand Tours Sent Free. 
ALLEN TOURS, Inc., 154 Boylston St., Boston 


MAINE 


THE BREAKERS HOTEL York Cis, Me. 


On a 200-foot 
promontory above the open sea, 12 miles from 
Portsmouth, N. H. All comforts of best city hotels. 
Golf, private beach, deep sea fishing, bathing, 10- 
piece orchestra with 3 acts of entertainment each 


Easy. now 


evening. Write F. J. RAND for booklet. 


INDIA... for epochs 
veiled, impenetrable 
+++ NOw as easy to tour 
as France. “Apartment- 
pullmans”... European 
hotels... personal ser- 
vants...to take all over 
this fascinating sub-con- 
tinent. You hear the 
muezzins in Hyderabad 

..lookupon formidable 
Khyber Pass... breathe 
the perfection of Taj 
Mahal...explore tem- 
ples in Madura...shoot 
game in Mysore... all 
in ease and luxury. 
Booklets, arrangements 
from the better travel 
agents or Indian State 
Railways, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


The only positive relief for Sea, Train, 
Auto and Air Sickness. Stops the Nau- 
sea at once, 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


[MANCHURIA 


Anew-old land ofalluring travel 
and world-wide trade import- 
ance. For information, write 


American OrFIce, 342 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


Soutti Mancnuria 
 Rattway © 


The Where-To- Gos system em influences the people 
comprising the cream of | ail Tracel prospects. 


*B62 Round theWorld 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


An Exchange: burning pavements, heat-holding stone 
canyons, low hanging sultriness, carbon monoxide 


poisoned air — for 


Cool oercwalle Promenade, Wide Open Spaces, 
Breezes, Salt Sea Swims, Clear, Clean Air — 


in g TLANTIC CITY where is 
THE CHELSEA 


For Other 


Travel Announcements 


See 


which extends a block on the Boardwalk in the most de- 
lightful section of the city. American and European plans. 
Food for the gods! 10-story fireproof addition. Cool rooms — 
all outside exposure, must face the ocean! 


Following Pages 


FOR YOUR TRIP ABROAD 


Paris: THE EPICURE’S GUIDE TO FRANCE — by Curnonsky and Rouff | 


Invaluable to all who hope to dine well in France. A thorough, up-to-date gastronomic guide. Maps. $4.00 


England: WHEN YOU GO TO LONDON — by H. V. Morton 


A new and different London guide. Off-the-beaten-track information that only a seasoned Londoner could give. 
$2.50 


Riviera: THE COAST OF PLEASURE — by Grant Richards 


Indispensable for visitors to the French Riviera, by a well-known habitué of Europe’s pleasure-ground. $3.00 


Mediterranean: CONSTANTINOPLE — by. H. G. Dwight 


Constantinople as it is today with all the glamour and romance of its historical background. Fully illustrated. $4.00 


Round the World:. MARBLE’S ROUND THE WORLD GUIDE 


The standard travel guide for a world cruise in an attractive limp leather binding — pocket size. $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


For Other Travel Announcements See Following Pages 


Operated 
under the most 
liberal 
policies 
known to 
hoteldom .. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


with 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 


-..and more for your money, al- 
ways: radio when you throw a 
switch — ice-water when you press 
a valve — the morning paper under 
your door — a good library at your 
disposal — a reading lamp at your 
bed-head — your own private bath 
—all these things, whatever the 
price of your room, at no added cost 
... Fixed rates are posted in every 
one of the 7700 Statler rooms .. . 
And each hotel offers your choice of 
restaurants, from a lunch-counter 
or cafeteria to formal a la carte or 
banquet service of the first class. 


The x organization of 
On0LaLLin 


HOTELS 
STATLER 
in 

‘Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


|What a marvel 
of planning! 


AFTER seven years of 
World Cruises... this World Cruise! 

Alluring odd corners ... Bangkok, 
Sumatra, Formosa. The Java stay 
stretched to include the Boroboedoer. 
514 days allotted to Peking and Great 
Wall region. A week in Japan. 

Bethlehem for Christmas Eve... Cairo 
for New Year’s Eve. Up-country India 
... Delhi... Agra... Fatephur-Sekri in 
cool January. 

The cruise unfolds, in progressive pan- 
orama, the five great world-epochs of 
Italy, Greece, Egypt, India, China. 

The ship again is the Empress of Aus- 
tralia, 21,850 gross tons. Marble bath 
suites. Commodious single cabins. From 
New York, Dec. 2, for 137 days. 

The alluring details are in booklets. 
If you have a good travel-agent, ask him. 
Information also from any Canadian Pa- 
cific office. New York, 344 Madison Ave. 
... Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd.... Mon- 
treal, 201 St. James St., West... and 30 
other cities in U. S. and Canada. 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
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ADAN 


WHERE EAST MEETS 
WEST IN GOLDEN 


For detailed information, sailing schedules and de- 
scriptive literature, write Dept. 10 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO... 
LOS ANGELES . 


545-5th Ave., 10 Bridge Street 
100 West Monroe Street 
: 605 South Grand Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO . - 551 Market Street 
SEATTLE... 1404-4th Avenue 


Our General Agents or any local Railroad or Steamship Agent 


JAPAN-—CHINA-—PHILIPPINES 
STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


NOT somewhere East of Suez where the best is like the 
worst... but on the NYK Liners... where the best of mod= 
ern science and luxury meets the best of Oriental enchant= 
ment. Over summer seas to the fragrant East on the newest 
passenger liners crossing the Pacific. First vision of the 
Orient in a transplanted Japanese ceremonial room. East 
meeting West in irreproachable American and Japanese 
cuisine, as desired... Japanese service. Immaculate state= 
rooms, swimming pools, dancing, a theatre, games...a 
huge verandah... restful smoking rooms. 


THEN...Kyoto, the regal city of enthronement...the 
snow=crested majesty of Fujiyama... great bronze images 
with golden eyes...a million chrysanthemums in bloom... 
tea houses garlanded in wistaria...the chime of temple 
bells...the immemorial culture of Golden China. Always 
the comfort of modern hotels. Let the NYK give you 
transport to the deepening fascination of the East. 


First Sailing...M. S. ASAMA MARU 
from San Francisco ...November 6th 


Regular Sailings every other Wednesday from San Francisco, $230— 
$300 up. Every other Friday from Los Angeles, $240—$300 up. Fort- 
nightly Sailings from Seattle, direct to the Orient, $195 up. x x x Round- 
the-Pacific Tours with privilege to start from any point en route. Rates 
from $852.40 up. Round-the-World in either direction with privilege 
of stop-over at more ports of call than by any other route, $910 up, in- 
cluding rail fare to and from your home. 
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CSC mit 


| at 


STEAMSHIP SAILING 


SAILINGS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


American Merchant Line 17 Battery Place 
New York to London 
AMERICAN MERCHANT . 1 Aug. 29 
AMERICAN TRADER. - 8 Sept. 5 
AMERICAN FARMER. Aug. 15 Sept. 12 
AMERICAN BANKER... ..Aug. 22 Sept. 19 
Anchor Line 5 Broadway, N.Y. 
- New York to Londonderry and Glasgow 

CALEDONIA xJuly 27 Aug. 24 
CAMERONIA..... Aug. 3 Sept. 7 
Aug. 17 Sept. 14 
. Aug. 31 Sept. 28 

To Belfast and 


lasgow 
Atlantic Transport 1 Broadway, N. Y. 
Y. to Chervoure and London. 


MINNERANDA. ..tduly 27 tAug. 24 
*MINNEWASKA. tAug. 3 fAug. 31 
MINNESOTA.... <Aug. 10 xSept. 7 
*MINNETONKA.. Aug. 17 {Sept. 14 


Via Cherbourg t+ lymouth and Boulogne 
xVia Boulogne 
Canadian Pacific Mad. Ave. & 44th St., N. Y. 
Montreal to Liverpool, Glasgow, Belfast 
EMPRESS OF Soran D tJuly 30 TAug. 2 
*MONTCLARE Ras ae A 1A P 


DUCHESS OF 

*METAGAMA 

*MELITA........ sol 

MONTCALM oe 

DUCHESS OF ATHOL........ 
+From Quebec 

Quebec to Cherbourg _ Southampton 


*MONTROYAL. .....Aug. 7 Aug. 27 
EMPRESS OF CANADA...) 2...0 20... Sept. 6 
Clyde Steamship C Company 
. to Charleston 


H. R. MALLORY ly 30 
ew York to 
CHEROR GE: 05 ceeds vitiions bac noute July 27 
New York to Jacksonville and Miami 
TROQUOIS is cic sigs sists sci ceds cau top seie wrae ureter July 30 
Cosulich Line 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


Y. and Boston to Azores, Lisbon, Naples, 
Patras and Trieste 
BSATURNIAG 6.3555 s.ed-ssnare, otoig oeue gang oaue 88 Aug. 2 
VULCANEA SS iis dha ihe Sateen Bak ae Aug. 23 


Cunard! Line 25 Broadway, N. Y. 
Y. to Cherbourg and Southampton 
AQUITANIL a aHeice eiphie, BG ere EE END July 31 Aug. 21 
BERENGARIA.... : ..Aug. 7 Aug. 28 
MAURETANIA Aug. 16 Sept. 4 
N. Y. to Plymouth, Havre and London 
CARMANIA Aug. 2 Aug. 30 
*TUSCANIA .. Aug. 9 Sept. 6 


*CARONIA....... . Aug. 16 Sept. 14 

LANCASTRIA .. Aug. 23. Sept. 20 
N. Y. to C n), Liverpool 

*LACONIA July 27 Sept. 21 


*SCYTHIA 
*SAMARIA 
FRANCONIA... 


Aug. 10 Sept. 7 


CARINTHIA.................. Sept. 11 Oct. 12 
Montreal to Plymouth, Havre and London 
BUBSONEA E68. 6.0 soecesedconage dies. detes July 26 Aug. 23 
*ASCANIA. .. Aug. 2 Aug. 30 
ALAUNIA .. Aug. 9 Sept. 6 
AURANIA Aug. 16 Sept. 13 


Montreal to Belfast, Liverpool ang Glasgow 

ATHENIA July 26 Aug. 23 
ANDANIA .. Aug. 2 Aug. 30 
LETITIA..... .. Aug. 9 Sept. 6 
ANTONIA Aug. 16 Sept. 13 
Dollar Steamship Line 604 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
N. Y: to California via Panama, Around thé World 
Fe ortnightly Service from New York sailing Thursdays 
PRES, POUR 5 esiceeis spade nue ene ae ents obo ater Aug. 1 
PRES: ADAMS § 6.025550 fc. sone wen bas wie 2 ‘Rus. 15 


PRES. HARRISON 
PRES. JOHNSON 


Eastern S. S. Lines 


Pier 25, No. River. Ns Y. 
Old Dominion Line, New York to Norfolk, 
Regular Sailings daily except Sunday, in each ‘direction 
Boston & Yarmouth 8.8. Co. (India Wharf, Boston) 
Boston to Yarmouth 
Regular Sailings. ......... Mondays and Thursdays 


19 State St., N. Y. 


French Line 
« Y. to Elymouth= Havre: Paris 


ILE DE TRANCE Aug. 20 
PARIS 6 s.civjorais a: 35 0008 P - - 2 Aug. 28 
FRANCE. . 2:06. e eens ug. 16 Sept. 2 
N. Y. to Have” Pais 
*DE GRASSE............-.0-. - 3 Aug. 29 
*ROCHAMBEAN 3: Sept. 12 
or 
*ROUSSILLON...........-+06- Jul; Sept. 11 
*LA BOURDONNAIS......... Aug. 21 Oct. 2 


Furness Bermuda Line Whitehall St., N. Y. 
N. Y. to Bermuda 
Regular Sailings........ Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Grace Line 10 Hanover Sq., N. Y. 
N. Y. to Canal Zone and West Coast, South America 
via Havana 


Fortnightly Service..:.......... Sailing Thursdays 
Hamburg- -American Line, 39 Broadway, N. 
to Cherbourg Southampton Ham nu) 
DEUTSCHLAND.............. Aug. 10 Sept. 14 
HAMBURG wile pdiko panned Se ener Aug. 17 
ALBERT BALLIN .Aug. 24 Sept. 28 
WESTPHALIA -Sept. 5 Oct. 17 
N amburg 
*THURINGIA. Aug. 8 Sept. 17 
CLEVELAND.. Aug. 22 Oct. 1 


Holland: America Line < 


See ake od 3 Sept. * 

VEENDAM. -Aug. 10 Sept. 14 

VOLENDAM. ..Aug. 17 Sept. 21 

ROTTERDAM. Aug. 24 Sept. 28 

Italian Line 2 LN. G 5 1 State St., N. Y. 
Y. to Rates and Genoa 

ROMA July 27 Sept. 7 


Aug. 17 Sept. 21 


Lloyd Sabando Line 3 State St., N. Y. 
New York to Gibraltar, Naples and Genoa 
CONTE GRANDE............ Aug. 10 Sept. 14 
CONTE BIANCAMANO....... Aug. 31 Oct. 5 
Lam rt & Holt Line 26 Broadway, N. Y. 
to Rio de Janeiro—Montevideo—-Buenos Aires 
VANDYC tAug. 3 tOct. 12 
VORTATREE Aug. 31 tNov. 9 


VAUBAN... -Sept.14 Nov. 23 
Barbados 
Clyde-Mallory Line 
New York to Miami and Galveston 
MOA WAG «6. sccre nase Mare des saves once Bie ates « July 27 
ALGONQUIN sie. Seis cies os SG os Aug. 3 
Morgan Line 


(Southern Pacific Steamship Lines) 
Sailing every Saturday from New York to New 
Orleans 
Munson S. S. Lines 67 Wall St., 
New York to Rio de gankito_ Sear MEMES” 
Buenos Aires 


Fortnightly Service.............. Sailing Saturdays 
: New York to Nassau, Bahamas 
Weekly Service..............-.05 Sailing Fridays 


New York and Porto Rico S. S. Co. 
N. Y. to San Juan and Santo Domingo | 


North German Lloyd 57 Broadway, N. Y. 
Y. to Cobb~Plymouth-—Cherbourg~Bremen 

*DRESDEN Aug. 1 

*MUENCHEN... 000.0002 2 2 DDD TTTT! Aug. 8 


*One class cabin steamer 
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CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


In Sunny Spain 


In Seville. The romantic old city. Where 
Carmen lived and danced and loved and 
had her fling. A Fete Day. The Bull Ring. 
The dancing Street Gypsies. And the 
gorgeous old Palace, the Alcazar. Thence, 
back to Cadiz, a city of three thousand 
years. Cadiz, the port of the Spanish 
Galleons; with their cargoes of gold and 
silver. Guitars, castanets, serenade, 
romance and enchantment—on the 


Mediterranean 
Cruise Supreme 


from New York January 25th, next 

The Homeric—one of the world’s foremost 
ships—the largest steamer to the Mediter- 
ranean takes you to all the right places at 
the right time—14.000 miles—65 days—a 
Ww ondrous itinerary — the unfrequented 
Balearic Islands, Malta, Corsica 
and Cyprus... the fascinating cities of 
Casablanca and Barcelona... with 
happy days in Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Monaco, Naples, Sicily, Greece, Turkey — 

two weeks in E gypt—the Holy Land. Stay- 
over privileges, returning via England on 
the Majestic, Olympic or Homeric. 


Thos. Cook & Son 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


Wagons~-Lits Co. 
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STEAMSHIP SAILINGS (Cont.) 


BREMIUIGN(. «66 wstaie access 25846 wed July 27 Aug. 23 
*KARLSRUHE. ..- Aug. 15 
*STUTTGART Aug. 21 
Norwegian-America Line 22 W'hall St., N. Y. 
N. Y. to Norway-Sweden-Denmark— Finland and the 


Continent 
STAVANGERFJORD ....Aug. 10 Sept. 14 
BERGENSFJORD......... ... Aug. 24 Sept. 28 


Pacific Line 26 Broadway, N. Y. 
N. Y. to Havana-Panama-Callao—Valparaiso 
Regular Sallings............... very Four Weeks 
,. 10 Hanover Sq., N. Y. C. 
Panama Mail S. S. Co. 2 pine St., San Francisco 
N. Y. to San Francisco and return. via Panama Canal 
and Spanish Americas 
From New York From San Francisco 


VENEZUELA .... EL SALvAvor ...Aug. 1 
GUATEMALA .... COLOMBIA... . . / 15 
IuL SALVADOR ECUADOR ... . 29 
COLOMBIA......5 VENEZUELA b. 12 
ECUADOR. ...... GUATEMALA . .. Sept. 26 


Panama-Pacific Line 1 Broadway, N. Y. 
N. Y. to California and return via 
Havana and Panama (‘anal 
From New York From San Francisco 


MONGOLIA..... July 27 VIRGINIA....... fz 

C'ALIFORNIA.... Aug. 10 MONGOLIA * a 

VIRGINIA....... Aug. 24 CALIFORNIA. - Aug. 31 
Red Star Line 1 Broadway, N. Y. 


N. Y. to Plymouth— -Cherbourg- Antwerp 
BELGENLAND July 27 Aug. 24 
ARABIC............- ..- Aug. 3 Aug. 31 


LAPLAND. .. Aug. 10 Sept. 7 
PENNLAND. Aug. 17) Sept. 14 
Royal Mail 26 Broadway 


BS: AVON 3 oic.6 hecene sey ele Sails Every Thursday 
United States Lines - 45 Broadway, N. Y. 
N. Y. to Cherbourg and Southampton 
LEVIATHAN............... -July 27° Aug. 17 
N. Y. to Plymouth- herbourg—Bremen 


AMERICA July 30 Aug. 28 
REPUBLIC.... - 3 Sept. 6 
PRES. HARDING oh + 7 Sept. 4 
PRES. ROOSEVELT. ........ Aug. 14 Sept. 11 
GEORGE WASHINGTON ..... Aug. 21 Sept. 18 
Ward Line 
New York to Havana 
SIBONEY(s d:ccie cucsse. Gems Alesw sear a5 July 27 
MEXICO. etlye oN ire psdetwrete viene er Uen “L 
White Star Line 1 Broadway, N. Y. 
Y. to Cherbourg- > Southampton 
HOMERIC ...July 27 Aug. 17 
MAJESTIC Aug. 3 Aug. 23 
OLYMPIC. Aug. 10 Aug. 31 
N. Y. to Cobh (Queenstov n)—Liverpool 
TBA TITIC oss ace hsiers nk IS. SNE July 27 Aug. 24 
AUBERT: Aug. 3 Aug. 31 
ADRIATIC. .- .. Aug. 10) Sept. 7 
GCEDRIG b.65 6.55.60 oe 2-26 yen deied Aug. 17 Sept. 14 
Montreal—Quebec-Liverpool 
REGINA... wc eee cee e ees xJuly 27 xAug. 24 
LAURENTIC.... ... Aug. 3 Aug. 31 
DORIC vse ce. discdsevspn tyes the Ghene .Aug. 10° Sept. 7 


X via Glasgow and Belfast 
tvia Queenstown 


American Mail Line 
Seattle and_ Victoria, B. C. to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila and Round the W youd. 
Fortnightly sailings from Seattle and Victoria, B. C. 
on Saturdays 
PRES;. MADISON 0 6.0 iice ser eats wits 6 oie o's July 27 
PRES. JACKSON... ... says - Aug. 10 
PRES. McKINLEY. - .Aug. 24 
PREA. GRANITE. 5 4. ecesea eons ties stints beets a8 apt. 7 
Canadian Pacific 
Vancouver and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila 
WMPRESS OF ASIA..........¢ Aug. 8 Oct. 3 


EMPRESS OF FRANCK 11.001... 0.... +Aug. 29 
EMPRESS OF RUSSIA... .._. Sept.i2' Nov. 2 
EMPRESS OF CANADA 17 tDec. 7 


tOmits Nagasaki 

Dollar Steamship Line 
Los Angeles and San Francisco to Honolulu, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila and 
Around the World. Weekly Sailings from Los Angeles 
on Mondays; San Francisco on Hridays 


TRS 


IRC Sea Sarre ae air Sica Sn ee TESS eR SSR SST in eT im eS aT eT can inte RR Oc mT GT oT oR RCT 


PRES. VAN BUREN. ......... . July 26 
PRES. PIERCE..........- Aug. 2 
PRES. GARFIELD -: Aug. 9 
PRES. TART .c.cycc has gastos nies ae Aug. 16 § 
§ 
Crem aon p oper ee ncn enon re eat enone eeepc] 


Mention of Harper's Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 
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STEAMSHIP SAILINGS (Cont.) 


Los Angeles S. S. Co. 
Los Angeles to Honolulu 
CITY OF HONOLULU July 27 Aug. 24 
CALAWATE oi orcceargpenscatvns wists .Aug. 3 Aug. 3 
+ Aug. 10 Sept. 7 


Matson Line - 
San Francisco to Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, Australia. 
San Francisco to Honolulu Service 

EG EO Sig sate A.rayshws Sam tJuly 27 tAug. 10 

31 tAug. 28 

tept. + 
Oct. 10 
tSept. 11 
VENTURA. hav i‘ Oct. 31 
SIERRA... cc. e. eee spt.19 Nov. 21 


tTo Honolulu only 


Ni pon Yusen Kaisha --(N. Y. K. Line) 
attle and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai and Hongkong 
SHIDZUOKA MARU 
YOKOHAMA MARU y. q 
San Francisco via Honolulu to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Shanghai, Keclung and Hongkong 


KOREA MARU..... 00.0.0... cece ee ees July 31 
SHINYO MARG osesossic cue tats sede ences Aug. 14 
TOURS and CRUISES 
Mediterranean 

James Boring’s Travel Service 

BS. Calgarie’. isc. kos sists ox ncnase ea wea Feb. 15, 1930 
Canadian Pacific 

Empress of Scotland. ............... Feb. 3, 1930 

Icmpress of. France... ...Feb. 13, 1930 
Frank C. Clark 

S.S. Transylvania. . . . Jan, 29, 1930 
Thos. Cook & Son 

S.S. Homeric.......... 0.0... eee eee Jan. 25, 1930 
Frank Tourist Co. 

S.S. Seythia...... 0... ee Jan. 28, 1930 
Holland-America Line 

S.S. Rotterdam.......... ... ....Feb. 6, 1930 
Raymond-Whitcomb 

.S. Carinthia...................04. Jan. 23, 1930 


Round the World 
Canadian Pacific 
Empress of Australia... ............. » 2, 1929 
Thos. Cook & Son 


S.S. Franconia........ . 11, 1930 
Hamburg-American Lin 

S.S. Resolute... 0.06... cee eee eee Jan. 6, 1930 
Raymond-Whitcomb 

8.8. Columbus. ................000 Jan. 21, 1930 
Red Star Line 

S.S. Belgenland.............., . Dec. 20, 1929 


University Travel Association, en Route Service 
S.S. Letitia ......-..... Dee. 28, 1929, Jan. 4, 1930 
West Indies 


James Boring’s Travel Service 
BS. Cal@anie occ dais cesceven chine eae Cea’ Jan. 18, 1930 


Canadian Pacific 
Duchess of Bedford Dec. 23, 1929, Jan.10, Feb.11, 1930 


Frank Tourist Co. 


S.S. Volendam...... Jan, 25, Feb. 15, Mar. 8, 1930 
S.S. Veendam...................0.. Feb. 11, 1930 
Furness Bermuda 
S.S. Dominica....................4 Aug. 1, Aug. 29 
NE Blatendan 
S. Statendam 


ec. 21, 1929, Jan. 9, Jan. 29, Feb. 25, 1930 
Ward eee. 
Regular Sailings 


Mediterranean & Norway 
Frank C. Clark 


S.S. Lancastria.................00. June 28, 1930 
Round South America 
Raymond-Whitcomb 
S.S. Samaria. .......... eee eee eee eee Feb. 1, 1930 


South America— Africa 
Canadian Pacific 
Duchess of Atholl. ................. Jan. 21, 1930 


Europe 
North German Lloyd 
Second Lloyd Air Cruise of Europe 
SS. BPeMen ee oo iiss cise sa0 F559 4% 4 hae ca July 27, 1929 
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RESOLUTE 


---\IN YoUR TRUNK 
YoUR PICTURE ALBUM 
AND YoUR HEART ~~ 


ISIT India’s Bazaars... buy brass bowls by 

the pound. Let venders tempt you with 
meat balls hot with tabasco. See Ceylon... 
where orchids grow wild over stucco walls... 
and Singalese braves sport modern “bobs”. 
Go to Macao from Hongkong... take a whirl at 
fan-tan inthis Monte Carlo of the Orient.Gaze 
at Peking’s Jade Buddha . . . and the marble 
terraces of the Altar of Heaven. 140 glorious 
days! 33 orange lands! And the incomparable 
luxury of the 


QUEEN 


STEAMERS 


on its experienced 7th Around the World 
Cruise. You sail eastward from New York 


January 6th,1930...on this 


Che, ovage of | Your Dreams 


arriving in every country at the ideal season. 


Over 38,000 miles and a remarkable program 
of shore excursions included in the rates— 


$2000 and up. 


Write for descriptive literature 


Hamburg-American 


N Ee 
39Broadway ‘New York 


Branches in Boston — Chicago — Philadelphia 
St.Louis — San Francisco — Los Angeles — Montreal 
Winnipeg — Edmonton — Or Local Tourist Agents 


Mention of Harper's Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 


OF CRUISING 


Miss Eleanor Smith reading her Limp Leather copy of **Tom Sawyer Abroad” 


> sc 


sa 


He flew the Atlantic— 
fifty years before Lindbergh! 


Which is one reason why Miss Eleanor Smith, in 
her endurance flight that broke all records for 
women, selected ‘‘Tom Sawyer Abroad” to read 
while she was flying. 


But another reason, she says, was that Mark 
Twain is one of her favorite authors. She knew that 
nothing could make the hours fly more quickly, help 


The 


her to stave off the deadly fatigue that would defeat 
her purpose — and at the same time be so light, 
compact, and easy to handle in the limp leather 
edition that was part of her library. 


You will find that it has the same advantages in 
your own home. And we suggest therefore that if you 
haven’t this edition, priced at only $2.50 a volume, 
you send for a booklet which we have prepared, 
containing a short biography of Mark Twain by 
Albert Bigelow Paine, appreciations by other 
authors, and descriptions of the various editions in 
which you can get America’s greatest satirist. Its 
price is ten cents. Harper § Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York City. 


Limp Leather kdition of 


MARK TWAIN 


Tue Draxe Horer is wonderfully 
located. On the lake, yet within easy 
walking distance of the heart of 
downtown Chicago. For tempting 
food and remarkable service, Tue 
Drake is known far and wide. Rates 
are reasonable—as low as five 
dollars a day single room with bath, 
six double. Special discounts for ex- 
tended stays. Write for Illustrated 
Booklet, Edition 14. 


Under the Blackstone management 
known the world over 


™ DRAKE 


HOTEL Chicago 


NEW WESTON 
34 East Fiftieth Street 


(between Park and Madison Avenues) 


NEW YORK CITY 


RORTH COAST LIMITED 
~ BRINGS THE WEST WEARER ¥ 


NLY 63 hours from Chicago to 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland 
now! The “North Coast Limited’s” 

new schedule cuts off 5 hours. Leaves 
Chicago 9 p.m. daily, arrives North 
Pacific Coast 10 a.m. 

An all-Pullman train as fast as it is fine. 
No coaches, no tourist cars, no crowded 
diners. “Famously good” meals and 
service. Magnificent scenery. Wide 
sight-seeing windows. Observation plat- 
form. 28 ranges of mountains — 1,406 
miles of rivers. No extra fare! 

Two other fine trans- 
continental trains to 
the West Coast daily— 
The Comet leavin 
Chicago 10:45 a.m.an 
the Pacific Express out 


of St. Paul 10:30 a.m. 


or Western Travel Information Mail 
This Coupon to E. E. Nelson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
156 Nor. Pac. Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Roe Round Trip Railroad Fare from Chicago 
A 


PON 
Se; 

Puget Sound Montana Rockies |Grand Canyon 
Portland __ | California 
Columbia River Pacific Northwest §j 


rj $5935) |),$1083° sqqzz} 


California 


Colorado Pacific Northwest|Canadian Rockies § 
Yellowstone Park | Rainier Park Yellowstone Park 
Montana Rockies | Mt. Baker Forest|Pacific Northwest : 
NGOS nts te FS Smt oh on bere etek t 
I ee Ee ee 1 
| 
See nese a thay dan casunnewodetacege choad eebemaGe aaah 1 
| MytelephoneNois : 
| Ufstudent, stategrade ______ suc 8 


i Northern Pacific Railwa 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 
Lames eee eee ee ee eee eee 
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Splash in! 


Old man Sun! When he’s got you 


‘nearly to the melting point, you 
can still laugh—and splash back 
at him! 

Where? In your tub, of course, 
that’s filled to the brim with cool- 
ness as fresh as a clear mountain 
pool. 

Blissfully submerged . . . that will 
be you. Blithely afloat—that’s sure 
to be Ivory! And when your wilted 
spirits have completely revived, the 
friend of millions of American 


bathers will demonstrate anew its 
genius for quick-rinsing foam! 

Splash! There goes the last Ivory 
bubble away. Cleared of perspiration, 
the skin seems to breathe gratefully. 
And even if the shoulders and arms 
are blushing with sunburn, they have 
nothing to fear from Ivory’s refresh- 
ing foam. Isn’t Ivory safe even for a 
baby’s peach-blossom skin? 

Old man Sun, here’s a person 
who’s serene and happy at the cli- 
max of your hot summer day! 


. kind to everything it touches - 99*4/,..°%/ Pure -‘‘It floats” 


© 1929, P. & G. Co. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


It’s all the same to 
me—Jjust so I geta 


CAMEL 
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